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SHAKESPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE OF SPORT.* 

Tuts isa very pleasant book to spend an evening over, and a 
book useful to be put aside for reference. Judge Madden 
has a knowledge of Elizabethan literature, and of Shake- 
apeare in particular, which would do credit to a professed 
student; a knowledge of beast and bird life such as one 
only finds among those sportsmen who do not regard sport 
as a mere competition in killing or a thinly disguised 
steeplechase; and a knowledge of the old sciences of venery, 
falconry, and horsemanship which is probably unique. 
We do not particularly care for the method in which he has 
chosen to impart his information. Chapters on hawking, 
bonting, and the rest are hung round a framework of story 
whose characters come out of Shakespeare. The story tells 
how Master William Silence wooed and won Mistress Anne, the 
daughter of “ Will Squele, a Cotswold man,” in spite of Mr. 
Justice Shallow and his creature, Abraham Slender, the rival 
suitor. However, the form is a convenient and undogmatic 
way of illustrating the fact that in all Shakespeare’s plays 
you can trace his taste not only for rural life and pastimes, 
but for the scenery and sports of a particular district in 


England :— 
“Prospero sets on his spirits in hunting language by names 
well known in Gloucestershire kennels...... Titus Andronicus 


proclaims a solemn hunting after the fashion of Gloucestershire. 
Egyptians, Athenians, and Romans are intimately acquainted 
with the coursing matches of Cotswold. Roderigo of Venice and 
Pandarus of Troy speak the language of English sportsmen. 
Theseus hunts the country round Athens with hounds as 
thoroughly English as was the horse of Adonis. The flowers 
of Warwickshire blossom in every clime and we encounter in the 
most unlikely places the familiar characters of rural life,—under 
a pent-house at Messina, in the cottage of a Bohemian shepherd, 
and in the hall of an Italian noble.” 

Petruchio, says Judge Madden, is simply Lord Petre, as 
Grumio is no other than Petre’s groom: so there is good 
excuse for describing in the Diary how Lord Petre and his 
friends went a-hawking with that wild haggard, Lady 
Katharine, whom her tamer manned so successfully with 
watching and with hunger. These terms, we submit, are 
the proper terms of art; but for the benefit of the unlearned 
let us condescend. A haggard is a falcon taken full-grown, 
as distinguished from an eyas, which is a falcon that has been 
taken in the nest ; and the process of manning was precisely 
that adopted by Petruchio when he would let his shrew have 
neither food nor sleep till she grew docile. So when Juliet 
summons “loving black-browed night” to— 


“ Hood the unmanned blood bating in my cheeks,” 


she means by “unmanned blood” the virgin blood which 
“bates,” or flutters, as you may often see hawks do on their 
perches in the Zoological Gardens. In short, the language 
of falconry was a complex one, and Shakespeare was a past 
master of it. Judge Madden quotes curious passages from 
the early versions of plays compared with Shakespeare’s re- 
handling of them, where mistakes in the use of sporting 
terms are rectified and the metaphors made fuller. What 
applies to falconry applies also to venery. You might rouse 
a hart and flay him when he was taken, but you must 


“unkennel” a fox and “case” him, And therefore when 
Hamlet says— 


“Tf his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech 
It is a damned ghost that we have seen,” 

he implies that the King is not the noble game, but the vermin 
whom—in Elizabethan days—men might take by “gins, by 
shares, by subtlety,” and need not “stand on quillets how to 
slay him.” Hardly less curious than the innumerable proofs of 
Shakespeare’s accuracy in this matter are the cases adduced of 
maccuracy in modern writers. Even Scott, with all his anti- 
quarian lore and love of sport, confuses sleuth-hounds, which 
run by scent, with deer-hounds, which run by view, in the open- 





* The Diary of Master Willi "y 
Elisabethan § aster William Silence: a Study of Shakespeare and of 
zabvet] port. By the Right Hon. D. H. Madd ice- 
Tiversity of Dublin London: Longmans and Co, aa ae 





ing to “ The Lady of the Lake;” he makes goshawks mount and 
hover, though they are short-winged birds—hawks, not falcons 
—and he also, like Tennyson, makes a falcon the male. The 
falcon is the female bird, her mate is the tiercel-gentle or 
“tassel-gentle” of Juliet’s soliloquy. 


It will be apparent what an extraordinary deal of light is 
thrown by such comment as this on the whole language and 
metaphors of the greatest artist in language and metaphor 
that ever wrote. But apart from that the book is most enter- 
taining. How many people have noticed that Shakespeare 
only speaks of dogs as the sportsman’s servants not as man’s 
friend? Judge Madden tells a story of a wager that no 
passage could be adduced from the plays in praise of a dog’s 
moral qualities. The challenge was taken up, but without 
success, and the wagerer won his guinea; Judge Madden, 
however, quotes a dialogue which would have made him 
forfeit it: readers may find it for themselves in Timon of 
Athens. “But the horse,” says he, “ was the chosen friend 
and companion of Shakespeare;” and upon the subject of 
horses and horsemanship in Elizabethan days he piles up 
erudition. ‘In Tudor times neither the racehorse, the 
carriage-horse, the cart-horse, the hack, nor the hunter, as we 
now understand the term, were in existence. There were in 
use horses of various kinds, home-bred or imported, more 
or less suited to the several purposes for which they 
were employed. These were ‘the Turke, the Barbarian, 
the Sardinian, the Napolitan, the jumet of Spaine, the 
Hungarian, the high Almaine, the Friezeland horse, the 
Flanders horse, and the Irish hobbie.”” The two main types 
were the English horse andthe Barb. It isthe English horse 
which is described in “ Venus and Adonis,” but in the plays, 
chiefly in the histories, we find a new poetry added to Shake- 
speare’s conception of the animal—the fierier and lighter made 
Eastern—“ Roan Barbary ” of Bolingboke’s entry into London. 
Yet, well as Shakespeare loved horses, he makes no mention of 
horse-racing, though it existed in his day; Judge Madden is 
obviously delighted to find this tacit condemnation of a 
sport which he dislikes, and of a type of horse which he 
disapproves as practically useless, He would fain also 
turn Shakespeare into a condemner of bear-baiting, on 
the ground that allusions to this pastime are only put into 
the mouth of Richard IIL, Aaron, and other undesirable 
persons. We should like to agree, but feel no certainty. 
Humanitarians, indeed, will think it sufficiently shocking that 
the humane poet should have taken such plain delight in the 
barbarity of any sport. But although Shakespeare had the 
sympathy which every imaginative man must feel for the 
hunted hare or the wounded deer, it needs no proof that he 
was enamoured beyond his fellows of all kinds of chase. The 
cry of dogs was music to him, and the man who wrote the 
moralising over the “ poor dappled fools ” must have stricken 
many a buck before he could write with so full know- 
ledge. It is a puzzle for moralists, but Shakespeare and 
Scott were both sportsmen; it was Byron whose considerate 
and gentle soul was revolted by the cruelty of Izaak Walton. 
Shakespeare, indeed, would not have come under Byron’s 
condemnation of anglers; Judge Madden is ready to weep 
over the ignorance and indifference shown by this true sports- 
man to the most refined of all sports. 

“The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver flood.” 
Mere conventionalities of expression, and the expression— 
infandum !—of a bait-fisher. It is one of the many ingenious 
obiter dicta in this volume that Bacon in his acknowledged 
writings shows no skill in hunting, hawking, or horses. And 
therefore, if proof were needed, Bacon cannot have had any- 
thing to do with plays which teem with such lore. Critics of 
Shakespeare’s text will note with interest Judge Madden’s 
preference for the folio text over that of the quartos, on grounds 
which seem to us convincing. But we could spend hours in 
commending this book, which is, in our judgment, one of 
the most valuable illustrative commentaries ever added to 
Shakespearian literature. It is emphatically a book worth 
having. Our esteem for it makes us regret to see the author 
repeat Goethe’s criticism on the Queen’s remark in Hamlet: 
“He is fat and scant of breath.” That does not mean, as 
Goethe would have it, that Hamlet presents a lymphatic 
German type, with pale blue eyes, and a _beer-drinker’s 
circumference. It simply means that Hamlet is handicapped 
in the fencing bout by being ont of training. Surely Casur’s 
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speech should be remembered. Was Hamlet one of the 
“ sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights” P 

Space fails us or we should go into Judge Madden’s very 
interesting application of his special knowledge to the doubt- 
fal plays. We may say, however, that only in two of them— 
The Two Noble Kinsmen and Edward III.—does he discover 
that widespread and just use of sporting metaphor which 
distinguishes Shakespeare among the dramatists of the day. 
A passage from the Yorkshire Tragedy which he quotes 
certainly does not strike us as Shakespearian ; but the minute 
accuracy of the lines from the Noble Kinsmen describing 
Arcite’s fight with the horse that killed its rider by finally 
falling back on him, seems conclusive for Shakespeare’s 
part-authorship in the play. 





PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD.* 
“ PemBROKE Oollege, anciently Broadgates Hall,” says Mr. 
Macleane on his title-page; for Pembroke, like other Colleges, 
is built, we will not say on the ruins, but on the foundations, 
of the older academical institution of a Hall. “Broadgates” 
was a common name for Oxford Halls in early days. Mr. 
Macleane (whose detailed account is far less easy to follow 
than his summary in Mr. Andrew Clark’s Colleges of Oxford) 
enumerates seven. The particular “ Broadgates Hall” which 
was developed in the first half of the seventeenth century into 
Pembroke College originally bore the name of Segrym’s 
Hall. In 1254 Richard Segrym, the representative of a 
family which had been prominent in Oxford from before 
the Conquest, possessed a great house in the corner of 
St. Aldate’s Churchyard, and made it over to the 
Prior and Convent of St. Frideswyde; the Society, in 
return, receiving kim into their familiar fraternity, and 
undertaking to find, after his decease, a chaplain who should 
say masses for his soul, and the souls of his kinsfolk, for ever. 
It was a time when legal studies were greatly in vogue at the 
University, to the danger, as some thought, of letters, The 
neighbourhood of St. Frideswyde’s Priory was specially 
affected by the students in this faculty, and Segrym’s Hall, 
which may be said to have been commonly known as Broad- 
gates about two centuries after its transference to the Priory, 
was one of their chief abodes. It seems to have been a 
building of considerable extent, for its refectory served as 
the hall of its collegiate successor till fifty years ago, though 
it was added to in 1620. There were other buildings, of 
course, and sundry smaller Halls clustered about it. About all 
these Mr. Macleane gives us abundant information. If he 
could have kept a main line of narrative and description, and 
relegated the mass of details to notes, he would have made a 
more readable volume. He is executing, it is true, a com- 
mission for the Oxford Historical Society. But this need not, 
surely, be incompatible with the requirements of good litera- 
ture. In the earliest years of the seventeenth century 
Broadgates Hall was at a somewhat low ebb, numbering 
only forty members. Then came a change in its fortunes. 
Its numbers were more than tripled. This was in 1612. 
Twelve years later came its transformation intoa College. A 
certain Thomas Tesdale, a townsman of Abingdon, had accu- 
mulated a large fortune by “the making of malt, then a very 
gainful course there.” By his will, executed only a fortnight 
before his death —a practice curiously common among 
the testators of past times—he left £5,000 for maintaining 
seven Fellows and six Scholars, who were to be elected from 
Royse’s School at Abingdon. (He had been the first Scholar 
admitted on the foundation of the school forty-seven years 
before.) The testator had not a new College expressly in 
view. The Fellows and Scholars were to be at Balliol, if that 
College would accept the conditions of the will. Here comes 
ina doubt. Did Balliol refuse the conditions? It has been 
suggested that Balliol was already under obligations to 
B)undell’s School at Tiverton, and shrank from accepting a 
new tie of the same kind. It is certain, however, that it 
made preparations for receiving the new foundation, pur- 
chasing certain tenements and seriously embarrassing 
its finances (which have always been, and still are, very 
slender) for the purpose. It certainly thought itself ill- 
used, but it had a lucky escape. The bondage to Abingdon 
would certainly have been a hampering tie, as it turned out to 
be to Pembroke. The petition presented to the House of 
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Commons by the College in 1854 dwelt strongly on th 
liabilities thus imposed upon it. (In 1851 three only ont : 
seventy undergraduates were Scholars; the other scheint 
were either held by graduates or were vacant.) Some fitte 
years later Richard Wightwick, rector of East Isley, pres 
reserved rent of £100 on his lands, with an ultimate saeauiee 
to the College. Unfortunately two hundred and forty pe 
of the lease still remain. Mr. Macleane does well to reming 
us that the income, though now insignificant, seemed large to 
contemporary observers. Fuller speaks of it as worthy of g 
Bishop. At the same time it must be remembered that both 
founders thought quite as much of benefiting their own kin ag 
of advancing learning. Wightwick in particular seems to 
have nominated quite young children among his relatives to 
places in his foundation. In 1632, four years after his death 
one Fellow and three Scholars of Pembroke were still 
boys at school, and not yet even in their teens, He 
could not have been so ‘credulous as to believe that thes 
babies would be sure to turn out well. We shall see that ong 
of his kindred did very much the contrary. The two 
co-founders, however, acted up to their lights. Mr. Macleans 
has a good word to say for one who would fain have been 
associated with them asa third. This was King James, Jy 
the Charter of 1624 the foundation is expressly ascribed to 
him, and Mr. Macleane goes so far as to say that the claim was 
“one of many proofs of an enlightened enthusiasm for the 
promotion of the arts and knowledge.” He, of course, never 
gave, nor intended to give, anything. Our author says that he 
could not. But if he could have bestowed a tenth of what he 
squandered on his own foolish extravagances and on viciong 
favourites, Pembroke would have more than doubled its wealth, 
More than seven times the amount of Thomas Tesdale’s bene: 
faction was spent by Queen Anne of Denmark on jewels. But 
it is scarcely fair, perhaps, to make a husband responsible in 
this way for his wife’s expenditure. 


The new foundation, born as it was in troublous times, was 
bound to have astormy youth. In 1647 died Thomas Clayton, 
who had been Master of Broadgates Hall, and had naturally 
succeeded to the headship of the College. Three days later 
the Fellows hastily elected Henry Wightwick. The two Houses 
of Parliament appointed a certain Henry Langley, who was one 
of the two delegates sent to examine the College. Wightwick 
was summoned to say whether he would submit to the authority 
of the Visitors’ Commission. He expressed a doubt whether, 
though it bore the King’s name and seal, it had been issued 
with the King’s assent, and desired leave to have his doubts 
resolved by the King himself. Of course he was expelled 
Three Fellows and six Scholars (two of whom were Wight- 
wicks) suffered the same fate. Langley’s rule was prosperous, 
In 1651 the College had one hundred and sixty-nine students, 
and stood high in the list in respect of numbers. At the 
Restoration Langley retired and Wightwick came back, but 
not with happy results. He was an old man, never, we 
gather from what is recorded of him, very wise, and now 
quite unequal to his post. Preaching the University sermon 
in the year following he “fell in sownn [swoon].” He had 
eaten “not a bit from Saturday noon before,”—possibly the 
only alternative with which he was acquainted for eating too 
much. A few years later he was removed from his place by 
the Chancellor. “He had forgot,” says Antony Wood, 
“an Universitie life and the decorum belonging to a 
Governor, Testy, peevish, and silly. Drinks with young Mrs. 
and Bachelors...... like a monkey rather than a Christian.” 
He was one of the Fellows appointed by the founders, and as 
he was born in 1590, must have had time to show his real 
quality. His successor, Hall, was an able man, a Whig anda 
Paritan. The Fellows did not like him, and in 1694 appealed 
to the Visitor against him, but got nothing for their pains. 
Dr. Hall, who was promoted to the See of Bristol in 1674, was 
at one time a possible successor to Tenison at Canterbury. 
Happily William passed him over, for able and learned as he 
was—so much even Thomas Hearne allows—he was a strong 
partisan. He died February 4th, 1709-1710 (printed in error 
1609-1610 on p. 269, and 1709 on p. 520). The only Master 
who since then has reached Episcopal rank was Francis 
Jeune, who for a few years held the See of Peterborough. 


The College bas been not unfruitful of distinguished 
sons. The list is headed by Sir Thomas Browne, who was 
matriculated at Broadgates the year before its metamorphosis 





into a College. Browne was already a notable person, for he 
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el 
was chosen to be one of the orators ut the ceremony of 


jnanguration (June 29th, 1620), evidently as the most pro- 
mising of the undergraduates. Samuel Johnson is the next 
that must be mentioned. Johnson owed, it is probable, little to 
the College, but he always regarded it with affection, and never 
thought of blaming it for the neglect which some of his bio- 
graphers have imagined. He was a somewhat irregular student 
who treated his seniors with scant respect. They seem to have 
had some idea of his powers. They certainly treated him 
with forbearance. It is quite possible that they did not know 
of his poverty. It is unpardonable, as Mr. Macleane suggests, 
to speak of “servitors,” as if Johnson was compelled to 
menial offices which he was too proud to perform. There is, 
indeed, a curious story of how Johnson joined in “ hunting” 
g servitor who had to find out whether the undergraduates 
were in their rooms by a certain hour. George Whitefield, 
who entered the College three years after Johnson left it, 
was a servitor, but did not find the duties irksome; till, 
indeed, he attracted ridicule by his religious zeal. This he 
would probably not have escaped whatever his social position. 
Here again Mr. Macleane has some judicious remarks on the 
institution of servitors, levelled this time against Canon 
Overton. The Canon was certainly not writing with his 
usual good sense when he talked of “the degrading badge of 
the servitor.” It was, in fact, the equivalent of the modern 
ladder by which the clever boy from the primary school 
climbs up to academical distinctions and opportunities. It 
was even more than equivalent, for it comprehended some- 
thing which we have altogether lost. The servitor learnt 
while he served. That is no longer possible. Now ‘none 
come to College but generosorum filii, or those who, from a 
humbler station, will dress, talk, and deport themselves like 
the public-school men around them. There are still servants 
attached to the Colleges, but they are not admitted to lecture- 
room or chapel, and they leave Oxford what they were 
intellectually when they came to it. The conception of equal 
comradeship among students is an attractive one, and any 
other is now impossible. But it has necessitated the discom- 
muning of the ‘poor clerk’ and the loss of a great ideal.” 
That is well said. Of course the servitorship had to go; 
possibly it might advantageously have gone a little sooner; 
but it is idle to speak ill of it. 

Of minor names there is no lack. There is John Henderson, 
the “Admirable Crichton” of his day (1757-88), a linguist 
so accomplished that he could not only talk in every European 
language, but could imitate local accents so well as to pass 
for a native. Divinity, metaphysics, law, chemistry, mathe- 
matics were among his acquirements, and he knew so much of 
medicine that in an outbreak of fever he saved many lives. 
And to these gifts he added charity, for “ he sold his Polyglot 
Bible to buy drugs.” Hawker, of Morwenstow, was another 
well-known Pembrokian. (Macaulay was deceived by “ And 
shall Trelawney die?” but was Scott also?) Hawker 
graduated in 1828, when Scott’s mind was beginning to fail. 
But we must hold our hand. It would be easy to fill columns 
with the curious and amusing details of social and personal 
life which Mr. Macleane gives us. We will supply him with 
one which he may add toa second edition. Pembroke “holds 
the record ” for a long engagement of marriage. A Fellow, 
Waiting for the best of the College livings, was betrothed for 
forty years! Since the days of Hilpa and Shallum this, we 
fancy, has never been matched. 





TRUE EDUCATION.* 
Tus book is short, comprehensive, suggestive, and practical. 
The author asks in his preface, “ How is it that an English 
boy leaves school knowing but a very moderate amount of 
Latin and Greek and the rudiments of half-a-dozen subjects, 
bt none of which he takes any real interest?” We answer, 
It is so when he leaves a mere crammer, and will 
remain so as long as mere cramming is rampant,” for 
Some are falsely called crammers who are amongst the 
best teachers in the world. If the boy were left at 
school till he finished his course it would not be so. 
Every master tries to make his pupils interest them- 
selves in what they learn, and he generally succeeds. 
In the introduction we are taken to Germany to see 
What has been done, and is still being done, there, 
much of which we knew before. Three generations 
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have passed since the battle of Jena, when the Germans 
followed the advice of Fichte, Schleiermacher, and others, 
to reform their education. The consequence is that now 
the ordinary German thinks better, and knows more sub- 
jects, as well as more of each subject, than the ordinary 
Englishman. The power of thinking, however, depends 
not only on a man’s own education. The German’s great- 
grandfather was not better, if as good, in this respect, as 
the Englishman of to-day, but the son learned to think, and 
his son’s son too, so that now by evolution the man has 
become a thoughtful being. ‘The author has borne this in 
mind, and does not wish his countrymen to follow a foreign 
system blindfolded, but suggests a system himself, which is 
mostly original, but partly taken from other writers on the 
subject. What is “made in Germany ” is better and cheaper 
than what is made here. In the dearest school there the fee is 
£5 a year; in the Lubeck Gymnasium it was 30s. a year; so 
that in the latter from fifteen to twenty boys can be educated 
for one boy in a day-school in England. Large sums are, 
however, expended. Stuttgart has not grudged £120,000 for 
a technical school, while Brighton—a larger town—reluctantly 
spends £30,000 on the same institution. The following 
remarks on this subject seem quite new to us :— 

“England’s opportunity in the time of Napoleon was Con- 

tinental war destroying commerce; now it is militarism sapping 
it. Hundreds of thousands of workers are withdrawn from pro- 
duction, and heavy taxes oppress the trading classes. This 
hinders the development of industry and paralyses commerce. 
These facts will remain for some time, but not for ever. While 
they last they are England’s opportunity. Being under no com- 
pulsion to join in the race of armaments, she can well afford to 
give the best possible mental outfit to those who, in thirty short 
years, will be the officers and men of her industrial army.” 
The men are well provided for in the Board-schools, Xc., 
but in the grammar schools is the curriculum such as to pro- 
duce good officers, “capable men who, understanding the 
forces with which they are called upon to deal, are aware 
how these can be directed, who can comprehend and respect 
the amount of technical training which the hand-worker 
requires?” If we are to keep our place as a mannfacturing 
and commercial community, the sooner our secondary educa- 
tion is reformed the better. It is not so long ago that boys 
were being prepared for trade, manufacturing, farming, &c., 
by learning Latin verse composition, Greek, and ancient 
geography, instead of French or German, science, &c. The 
commercial travellers of Germany have been taught in the 
Real-Schulen, which are equivalent to the modern side of 
our public schools and grammar-schools, and when they 
enter life they are provided with all the knowledge they 
require for commercial pursuits. Another very important 
point is the necessity that the teacher should learn how to 
teach, as he does in Germany, before he begins, and not, 
as sometimes in England, “learn his trade at the expense of 
the learners.” 

We will'not enter into the details of this treatise, which 
are most interesting and instructive for those engaged in 
education, but merely give the names of the chapters 
and a few remarks on some of them. Chap. 1, “ Physical 
and Biologic Facts.” Chap. 2, ‘* Physical Education,” 
of which “health and skill are the ends.” “It in- 
volves training of the senses and of the Motor system,” 
and the “wise direction of growth.” In this section, notice 
the following remark,—‘“ Good digestion comes of plain food 
and regularity. Now boys are often told to retire at a regular 
hour. Bat children will not leave their play to attend to the 
calls of nature if they can help it. They will go constipated 
for days.” Then follows how to deal with the matter. The 
tuck-shop and gluttony are not left out. “In one tuck-shop, 
managed by the school authorities, the net profits were £500.” 
Impurity is not passed over, nor its banefal results in after- 
life, and the symptoms which ought to attract the attention 
of the master, and “platonic attachments ” are most seriously 
dealt with too. At the end of it time-tables for winter and 
summer terms are given. Chap. 3, “ Mental Education” :— 

“Understanding is the pre-requisite of directive power and 
begins with observation. The purpose of mental education is to 
give (1) the habit of close observation, (2) discrimination of like- 
nesses and differences, (3) correct inference, (4) command of 
language necessary to correct formulation, or the power to call 
up a clear mental image. The ‘knowledge’ often spoken of as if 
it were the purpose of mental education comes incidentally. 
iP aear Teaching should be by things themselves, not descrip- 
tions of them, whereas our system of education is Words.” 


The rest of the chapter is taken up with “ the subject-matter 
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of instruction,” “the value of Nature-Knowledge,” as well 
as of “Humane Letters.” Moral education, including 
religion, is treated of in chap. 4, and is the best of all. 
“ Moral education is not the preservation of innocence, but 
the gaining of wisdom; it is chiefly habit, and becomes 
‘character.’” “It depends much upon example, and a child, 
compelled for six hours a day to see the countenance and hear 
the voice of a fretful, unkind teacher, is placed in a school of 
vice.” “A heroic character is built of little acts, as a great 
cathedral is of little stones.” Inaccuracy and carelessness 
are included. “Unpunctuality, bad demeanour, and in- 
accurate replies (corrected by the master but not by the 
child) lead, in the long run, to indifference to truth.” 
Self-denial is glorified in: “The Church has persistently 
kept before the eyes of men the lovely ideal of a life dead to 
the things of sense, and has found her ideal not in the life 
won, but in the life laid down.” Then are treated fully the 
Sense of Beauty, punishments, matters of sex, and the 
sense of the Infinite. Of punishments is said: “Those 
who find constant resort to force necessary are not fit to 
teach; if the stick could reform, it would be their own 
shoulders that need it;” and of the Infinite : “ Would it not 
give a keener sense of Infinity, if we were to verify more 
often that behind every physical phenomenon there is a force, 
unknown to the intellect, and thus to guard against the little- 
ness of mind which deludes itself with the idea that to know 
a process is to understand its cause.” But space here 
commands us to bid “ Good-bye” to the author, and thank 
him for what he has told us. 





OUR NATIVE DEER.* 
Mr. J. G. Mruuats’s fine book on British deer is one of the 
best monographs of its kind yet written; and for comprehen- 
sive interest, other than that attaching to these animals as 
objects of the chase, it deserves to rank as the first authority 
on the subject. So far from finding it difficult to say anything 
new, there is very little which he has to say which is not new; 
and though its interest is less varied than that of his South 
African notes in A Breath from the Veldt, many of the 
drawings from Nature are quite as brilliant, and the letter- 
press is, from the nature of the subject, more complete. There 
are bright and well-illustrated descriptions of deer-stalking, 
but otherwise sport is wisely kept in the background. A 
fresh and very accessible source of interest suggested to 
those who like to learn the habits of animals at first hand is 
the study of the ways of deer kept in parks. Park stags, as Mr. 
Millais very sensibly observes, are not tame animals, but “ wild 
deer under restraint.” As a rule, the larger and wilder the 
park, the more do the deer tend to retain their old habits; 
but as most of the author’s capital sketches, both with pen 
and pencil, were made in the park of Warnham Court, in 
Sussex, which is only two hundred and fifty acres in extent, 
small parks offer ample scope for this pleasant side-study in 
natural history. “Stalking” is part of the fun, and then 
comes the enjoyment of watching the animals at such close 
quarters that you can note how the starlings run over the 
deer’s heads catching insects, and will even pick a fly out of 
the corner of a deer’s eye, a more delicate operation than the 
trochilus plover performs for the crocodile, or how the jack- 
daws, when they wish to line their nests with deer-fur, hop up 
to the reposing stags and tweak out tufts of hair from the 
living animal. For those whose eyes are not self-sufficing 
one of the new Viennese single-glasses, which shut up into a 
space only three inches long, will be found of great assistance in 
these and similar outdoor notes on natural history. Among the 
manners and customs of park deer noted by Mr. Millais is 
their curious habit, when resting in the sun, of lying not only 
with their fore-feet stretched in front of them and their chin 
resting on them, like a dog, but of sprawling their hind-legs 
behind them, “knees downwards.” Thus the deer lies wholly 
on its belly, the object being partly to relax all the back 
muscles and enjoy the sense of laziness, but partly to protect 
all the lower parts, liable to be bitten by flies and midges, by 
contact with the ground. We have often seen the red-deer 
in Richmond Park do this, but not the fallow. The rhea, or 
American ostrich, also lies down to sun itself with its legs 
stretched out behind it. Red-deer also make “wallows,” 
or mud-baths, in parks, and use these mainly at night, and 
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most frequently when they are changing their coat, ang the 
skin is irritable. The mud also helps to get rid of the 
loosened hair. The ways of the hinds and calves of park req, 
deer, and the way in which the very young calves are hidden 
and made to lie like hares by their mothers, have been 
described before now in the Spectator; but Mr. Millais line 
seen a hind strike a calf with her foot when it would not obe 
the push of her muzzle, with which she gives the signal for H 
to “drop.” He has also observed the female roebnek 
administer the same discipline. These are all thoroughly 
wild traits of character in park deer. Parallel evidence to 
this deep-rooted instinct is given by the odd fact that it is 
nearly always dangerous to tame red-deer stags. Fallow 
bucks do become really tame; they not only lose their fear of 
man, but grow to like him, and become attached and domesti. 
cated. But the stag simply loses its fear of man without 
becoming attached. Contempt follows familiarity, and at the 
seasons when stags grow combative, these “tamed” animals 
attack men out of sheer ill-temper. The following occurs among 
the instances quoted by Mr. Millais. The late Mr. Coleman, 
of Stoke Park, near Slough, by change of blood and pro. 
viding good pasture made his red-deer stock some of the 
finest in England. Some of the young stags were enconraged 
to become very tame. When the herd was sold six of thege 
tame stags were bought by Lord Ilchester, and others by 
Sir Edmund Loder, and Mr. Charles Lucas, of Warnham 
Court. Lord Ilchester’s six stags made Melbury Park quite 
unsafe; and Sir Edmund Loder had to shoot his at Whittle. 
bury for the same reason. Mr. Lucas bought two, one of which 
always behaved itself, the other did not. “The family at 
Warnham were just going to dinner, when loud cries for help 
were heard from a cluster of oaks near the house, and almost 
immediately a big stag was seen chivying Muggridge (the 
old keeper) round and round a tree.” A few minutes’ delay 
might have cost the man his life, but Mr. Lucas seized a gun 
and shot the deer. Several other cases of the danger from 
park stags are given, with the general observation that the 
uncertain light of evening or early morning is the usual time 
of such encounters; evening strolls in deer-parks during late 
September and October should, therefore, be avoided. We 
feel sure that before long the Richmond stags will attack a 
cyclist on his evening ride, just as the Stowe stag attacked 
the Duke of Buckingham’s carriage, when both guests and 
coachman had to creep under the vehicle, and the stag killed 
ahorse. The following delightful case of a really tame stag 
should, however, be quoted. It belonged to the Seaforth 
Highlanders, and was taught to march with the regiment, in 
which it chose a series of friends, which it made or deserted 
as fancy suggested : — 

“« At one time he would attach himself warmly to some private 
soldier, betraying an affection quite embarrassing. He would 
follow the man wherever he went, climbing the highest stairs in 
the barracks to where his pal dwelt, and in the barrack-room he 
would lie on the floor and share the tea and bread, or anything 
else that his friend offered him. But these maudlin fits never 
lasted more than a month. Within that time he would be off with 
his old love and on with another ‘soldier boy.’ Another trait of 
his character was exhibited in the local knowledge he learned to 
display. The sergeants’ wives in the married quarters were 
especially kind to him, many of them giving him a little milk 
whenever he came their way. As he grew older he managed to 
remember the different doors behind which the women were to be 
found, and nearly every morning, just after the breakfast pipe 
sounded, he would clamber up a steep stone staircase to the long 
balcony where he was accustomed to receive his favourite drink, 
Going up to the first door at which he knew he would be 
welcomed, he would strike it with his fore-foot, and ones 
down the whole length of the passage, knocking at the doors t 
his wants were satisfied, though he never stopped at any door 
where he had met with a repulse.” 


There is much interesting reminiscence of sport, and of the 
ways of wild Scotch deer, in the chapters devoted to this 
branch of the author’s subject, and the illustrations are fall 
of life and the spirit of the moor and mountain; but'we pass 
from the story of our largest native deer to that of the 
smallest. The roebuck has not found many historians; but 
Mr. Millais does ample justice to its beauty, its cleverness 
and its claim to further protection in the wilder parte of 
England. The author has evidently a special liking for these 
little deer, and his sketches and finished pictures of roe and 
their haunts are among some of the best in the book; 
especially the beautiful full-page picture of “ Roe Swimming 
(p. 195), “ Roe Digging Funguses ” (p. 176), and their play'3 
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home of story and legend the thick woods are full of roe, 
which are carefully preserved by Lord Cawdor. In these 
woods the roe have regular playgrounds, and as we do not 
remember to have seen any account of this, we quote Mr. 
Millais’s description :— 

« Among the most interesting things in natural history I have 


ever seen are the ‘roe-rings’ in the big wood near Cawdor 
Castle. There is no doubt that these regular playing-grounds 
have been in use for centuries, and the roe have been running in 
these identical circles probably since the last glacial period. 
here were about six good rings when I visited the ground 
and made sketches. ‘Three of these had simply been beaten 
into a track by the thousands of little feet that had used 
them. One perfect circle under some beech-trees half a mile from 
the Castle had a diameter of about 20ft. Another was situated 
outside the wood in the corner of a grass park, near to a stone 
wall; and another might be described as a double ring, for it 
took the form of a figure of eight, there being a fir and an ash 
tree growing, one in each loop. The roe galloped in and out 
along the lines of the figure. These circles are most used in 
early summer at daybreak, and Sutherland, the head keeper, tells 
me that scarcely a morning passes without there being one or 
two roe playing in the rings, and sometimes there is quite a party 
of them.” 

Part of the author’s object, as shown in the title of the book, 
is to give an account of the horns of British deer. Horn-lore 
js a branch of the natural history of sport familiar enough to 
the nobility of Germany and Austria, in whose forests 
gigantic heads have matured yearly for centuries and been 
transferred to their castle walls by generation after generation 
of princely hunters. But Mr. Millais has compiled and illus- 
trated an authoritative and most interesting record of the 
horn growth and measurements of British deer from famous 
heads preserved in Scotch and Irish castles and English 
country seats. Owners of deer-parks should examine the 
drawings of enormous heads grown at Warnham Court, in 
Sussex, and study the methods by which the late Mr. F. M. 
Lucas obtained stags weighing 31 st., with antlers palmated 
and cupped like the great heads of Germany. This book is 
full of interest to the general reader and of especial value to 
the owners of deer-parks. If the latter will consult its pages 
they may much enhance the quality of their deer and enlarge 
the scope of their interests in possessing them. 





THE PUBLIC CAREER OF SIR HENRY PARKES* 


Tuts, the first complete biography of the late Sir Henry 
Parkes, deals almost exclusively with his public career. The 
author, Mr. Charles Lyne, with the wise reticence of true 
friendship, ignores or passes very lightly over the facts of his 
hero’s private life and character, which have hitherto, perhaps, 
attracted too much attention. Yet it can hardly be said that 
the result is altogether satisfactory. We are, after all, more 
interested in Parkes the man than in Parkes the politician; 
nor is it possible to estimate the latter without understanding 
in some measure the former. For it was the strange domi- 
neering personality of this remarkable man which made him 
for so many years the foremost figure in Australia. In his 
own, as well as in several other of the Colonies, there were 
public men of perhaps equal natural ability, of less selfish 
aims, and of much finer education and training; but none of 
these possessed that singularly overmastering personality 
which made Sir Henry Parkes as dominant a figure in 
New South Wales as ever Mr. Gladstone was in England. 

If, therefore, the English reader is anxious to understand 
and estimate rightly this strangely gifted Australian states- 
man, he must read, in addition to Mr. Lyne’s careful and 
reticent political biography, the recently published Emigrant’s 
Home Letters, as well as Sir Henry’s own attempt at auto- 
biography, entitled Fifty Years in the Making of Australian 
History. This latter work, which was published only a few 
years ago by Messrs. Longmans, fell flat and failed, even in 
Australia itself, to attract the attention it deserved. The 
reason of this to those acquainted with recent Australian 
affairs is only too apparent. Sir Henry Parkes, when his 
vainly outspoken and grossly egotistical, but vigorous and 
able work appeared, had already fallen upon evil days. His 
political career was ended, his miserable private affairs 
were ruthlessly exposed to the public view, and he himself had 
&pparently lost much of his former consistency and common- 
Sense as a statesman, and nearly all of his self-respect as a 
citizen. Naturally, his numerous enemies pounced upon the 
Weak epots in his autobiography, and many an opponent’s 





* Life of Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M l e 
PP alr ¥, an Go .G., Australian Statesman, By Oharles E. 





‘heart was made glad by the unsparing and contemptuous 


references to the book in the public Press. Time is the only 
rectifier of such untoward and hasty misjudgments; and it 
is to be hoped that the appearance of Mr. Lyne’s political 
biography will induce many persons both in England and 
Australia to turn again to the much more outspoken and 
interesting autobiography of Sir Henry Parkes himself. Only 
by so doing can they understand “ Parkes the man” as dis- 
tinct from the mere politician. 


Mr. Lyne very properly seeks to impress us with the 
exuberant vitality of his hero. This was, indeed, the real 
secret of his success in life; but if we would understand how 
Sir Henry himself felt on his first entry into public life in 
New South Wales, we must reopen the Fifty Years in the 
Making of Australian History :— 

“Looking back upon my entrance upon the stage of Parlia- 
mentary life, I think it must be admitted that I was not idle. I 
at once entered into the work with an astonishing amount of zeal. 
Sitting up all night was a recreation to me. I did not know what 
weariness could mean. I would leave the Council when it adjourned 
and go to the Empire office, where I would remain until daylight. 
Day and night I was at work. Very often I was thirty-six and 


|forty-eight hours without going to bed. I believe in those days 
|I could have gone into the fire— 


* As blithely as the golden-girdled bee 
Sucks in the poppy’s sleeping flame,’ 


for the sake of my convictions. I must have been made of the 
stuff of martyrs.” 

We quote this passage merely as a specimen of the outspoken 
nature of Sir Henry Parkes’s own book, which reveals his 
innermost character on almost every page. But it is only 
just that we should pay a deserved compliment to the care- 
fully compiled political “Life” which Mr. Lyne has produced. 
Doubtless, despite its judicious reticence and the very careful 
handling of Parkes’s opponents, the book will meet with 
sharper criticism in Australia than it is likely to encounter 
in England. At this distance we cannot be expected to enter 
into the merits of the endless personal quarrels which made 
up so large a portion of this Colonial politician’s public 
career. We can only see that throughout all Sir Henry, 
whether triumphant over his foes or temporarily discomfited 
by them, stands out as the central and dominating figure. 
This wonderful self-educated Birmingham artisan from his 
first entry into Colonial public life stood up and challenged his 
trained and educated rivals—men like W. C. Wentworth, Sir 
James Martin, and Mr. W. B. Dalley—and gave them blow for 
blow. In all the qualities that go to Parliamentary leadership 


he was superior to all of them, with the possible exception of 


Wentworth, who was passing off the stage as a tired and 
disgusted veteran when Parkes with his fiery zeal and 
unconquerable egotism was making his entrance as a political 
novice. 


If the occasion served, we are of opinion that it would be 
possible to show that Mr. Lyne has greatly overrated Sir 
Henry Parkes’s actual achievements as an Australian states- 
man. Admitting his zeal in the cause of popular education, 
we have yet to know that the creedlessness of the State schools 
of Australia will tend to the development of a high type of 
national character. The Australian has yet to be proved, and 
it may be when the strain and stress come—as come it must 
to all peoples—that Australia would be none the worse for 
some of the old-fashioned virtues and reverential feelings 
which seem inseparable from religious teaching in childhood. 


With regard to the question of Australian Federation, 
although Sir Henry Parkes was for years its foremost 
champion, yet during the sad declining time of his turbulent 
life he did more to hinder, delay, and thwart that great 
cause than any other prominent man in the Colonies. The 
fact is that his intense egotism made it impossible for him 
to act 23 a loyal and equal co-worker with others. Like 
Bottom, the weaver, he must play all the parts; he would be 


| both lover and hero, Romeo and Hercules, and as lion “‘ would 
lroar you an’ it were a nightingale.” 


This peculiarity of 
character and temperament unfortunately grew stronger with 
advancing years, when his intellectual and physical powers 


_were on the wane. This, although Mr. Lyne ignores it, is the 
true explanation of Sir Henry Parkes’s deplorable conduct 
towards his old Free-trade party and its elected leader, Mr. 


Reid, the present Prime Minister of New South Wales, whom 
the older man vituperated in the vilest Billingsgate simply 
because he had succeeded to his post. Nay, throwing Free- 
trade to the winds, Parkes joined forces with the Pretec- 
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tionists to defeat the able man whom the Queen has just raised 
to a Privy Councillorship. In this, he ignominiously failed, 
and brought his own political career to an unworthy close. 
When Parkes was touched on his vanity all principle and 
consistency went to the winds. Then he rushed into the fray, 
and dealt blows foul and fair at every one who dared to 
utter the slightest protest or to remind him that public life 
has higher aims than mere personal ascendency. 

Of course, this unconquerable egotism was Sir Henry 
Parkes’s strength as well as his weakness. Without it, it is 
difficult to see how he could have emerged from the miseries 
of his early life or sustained the bitter and too often sordid 
struggles of his later public career. Little insight into this 
strange personality can be gained from Mr. Lyne’s book; 
but for all that it is a book deserving of the careful attention 
of all who take a real interest in the later developments of 
our Empire. Sir Henry Parkes has, indeed, been ranked as 
one of our “ Empire-builders.” If he were hardly that, he 
was at least for fifty years one of the most remarkable 
Colonial public men of Queen Victoria’s reign. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


—-—~>_—_ 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT.* 


THERE are several ways of illustrating the Bible, and we 
should not like to lay down any rule which would enforce one 
to the exclusion of all others. There is much to be said, for 
instance, for an Art Bible, properly so called, for a selection, 
that is, of the masterpieces in which the genius of man has 
from time to time embodied its conceptions of sacred scenes 
and personages. We have the wealth of six centuries to 
choose from, and a list of splendid names, from Fra Angelico, 
Francia, and Raphael down to Holman Hunt, Doré, and 
Munkacsy. But to this method there is an opposition which 
cannot be ignored. There is what may be called the 
Paritan objection to the representation of such subjects, a 
feeling both strong and widespread, though it has lost 
its hold on the educated classes, and is indeed so inarticu- 
late that it is apt to be forgotten. And there is 
the very serious division between the classicists and 
the realists to be taken into account. Are we to have, for 
instance, the conventional representation of the Madonna, 
whether Spanish, Flemish, or Italian, or a photograph 
taken from a Jewish girl of to-day, the traditional Christ, 
or a modern Syrian carpenter? No such objections or 
questions can be roused by the illustrations of the volume 
before us. Of course the idea of illustrating the New 
Testament from the actual scenes of its narratives, or of 
the things and places to which its writers refer, is not new; 
but it has never, we think, been done so well and thoroughly 
before. The illustrations are described as of “ Bible scenes 
and sites.” But the traditional, and so the disputable, | 
element is not absent even here. It could not be. It would 
have been a great mistake to exclude even so doubtful an 
object as the “ Traditional Tree of the Virgin at Heliopolis.” | 
When we come to such scenes as the “ Virgin’s Well at | 
Nazareth ” we feel that we must be at least very near the 
truth. The stonework can hardly be unchanged, but the spring |! 
is undoubtedly the same as that from which the Nazareth 
maidens filled their pitchers nineteen centuries ago. On the 
other hand, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the adven- 
titious element is overpoweringly strong, and the interest 
belongs to Christendom rather than to Christ, has been quite 
rightly excluded. Of all the books of the New Testament there 
is none which lends itself so readily to illustration of this 
kind as the Acts. Nearly a quarter of the whole number |} 
have been allotted to it, and there are few of them that do | 
not justify their name, as helping to cast some light on the |} 
narrative. Among the most interesting are the “Gate by 
which Paul entered Damascus,” “Tarsus,” “Ruins of the 
Castle at Caesarea,” “ Salamis and Paphos,” the “ Remains of |! 
Fort Antonia, or the Castle, Jerusalem,” “St. Paul’s Bay, 
Malta,” and “ Pateoli.” (The “Cilician Cates” can hardly be 
said to be “near Tarsus.” It took Cyrus the younger four 
days’ marching after Syennesis had abandoned the pass to 
reach the city of Tarsus.) Coins, of course, supply a specially 
interesting and valuable class of illustrations. Even in the 











aS 
unchanging East time and the hand of man work great 
alterations in the face of Nature, and still greater in human 
modifications of it. Atleast half of the towns and cities men. 
tioned in the New Testament are nowruins. Bat the coin pre. 
serves its identity asnothing else preservesit. Itis even possible 
that the stater or double drachma figured on p.45 may have been 
actually paid as the Temple-tax of Matthew xvii, 27, and 
the denarius of Tiberius Cesar, the “ tribute-money » of 
Matthew xxii. 19, the very coin on whose “ image and 
superscription” the Master founded his distinction between 
the civil and the spiritual. Among the natural features of 
the country, Jordan and the Sea of Galilee are well repre. 
sented. We miss Machaerus on the Dead Sea, the undoubted 
locality of the Baptist’s execution. Among pictures of life, 
where the modern probably represents the ancient as clogel 
as possible, we may mention “ Women Grinding at the Mill” 
and the “ Easter Wine Bottles.” The photograph of a Greek 
inscription forbidding strangers to enter the Temple, which 
has been found built into the wall of a Moslem cemetery, is g 
felicitous illustration of Acts xxi. 28. We may suggest that 
in a future edition reproductions of the most ancient MSS§, of 
the New Testament might be added. 


TWO STORIES BY JULES VERNE.* 


TuE hero of Clovis Dardentor is a native of Southern France, 
and M. Jules Verne does full justice to the exuberant and 
vivacious temperament of the “man from Perpignan.” We 
are introduced to him on the voyage from the Mediterranean 
port of Cette to Oran in Algiers, where he is travelling with 
the Désirandelle family, one of those bourgeois families which 
the French writers of to-day are never tired of holding up to 
ridicule. The most cynical of them could not have described 
a more hopelessly commonplace family than the three 
Désirandelles,-Monsieur, who resembles a tobacco-jar in 
shape; Madame, thin, angular, narrow-minded, and devoted 
to her son; and young Agathocle Désirandelle, a speechless 
booby who does nothing but eat, and has not the grace to be 
seasick even. Two young Parisians going to enlist in the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique have a large share in the narrative, and 
provide a good contrast to the perfectly dreadful trio. The 
idea strikes one of these lively young men that it would be 
better to be adopted by the millionaire Dardentor than to 
enlist, and the conversation between the young men as to the 
feasibility of the idea and its absurdity provides us with 
seme amusing dialogue. Clovis Dardentor, however, bears a 
¢eharmed life, and in the perils that overtake them on an 
expedition it is he who saves both the would-be adopted sons, 
Clovis Dardentor does not abound in adventures, and the story 
drags and would be commonplace but for the humour of the 
young men and Dardentor, and the amusing contrast which 
the impulsive Southerner and his reserved and self-contained 
valet afford. Patrick has the appearance, we are told, of a 


| Member of the House of Lords. . 


For the Flag is in a very different style, for it relates one of 


' these fascinating stories of a great invention dear to boys, 
' and shows Jules Verne in his old form. In his own domain 


of scientific fiction the ingenious Frenchman is still king, 
and we maintain that in creative imagination and charac- 


: terisation of the scientific spirit no one can approach him. 


The plot is admirably simple. Thomas Roch, the inventor of 
an explosive, offers the terrible invention to his native France, 
but his demands, owing to his having been inadequately paid 
for previous inventions, are so exorbitant that the offer is 
refused. Roch in arage, and with, as Jules Verne suggests, the 
feeling of patriotism destroyed by the increasing subjectivity of 
his mind, offers it to other countries, but as in every case he 
demands millions before he puts any one in possession of 
his secret, it is refused. Finally, when it is obvious that 
his mental balance has gone, he goes to America; and the 
Americans recognising the genius of the man, and desiring to 
get the secret and honestly recompense the man, put him 
under gentle restraint with a keeper who, unknown to them, 
is a French engineer in disguise. It is this Simon Hart who 
tells the story. A mysterious stranger visits the establishment 
one day, and is interested in the inventor; the next day Roch 
and Hart have both been kidnapped. The yacht of the Comte 
d’ Artigas is searched, but of course no Roch is found. Then 
the interest and excitement of the story grows as Hart relates 


* (1,) Clovis Dardentor. By Jules Verne. Illustrated. London: Sampson 
Low ae Co.—(2.) For the Flag. By Jules Verne. Translated by Mrs. Oashel 








* The New Testament, With 200 Illustrations, London; Nelson and Sons, 


Hoey. Illustrated, London: Sampson Low and Co, 
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how in some cavernous island in the Atlantic Thomas Roch, 


his mind restored by the prospect of triumphant demonstra- 
tion, brings his terrible invention to perfection, cunningly 
ee on by .his captor, who, working on the passion of 
ll hopes to steal the secret of the Falgurator from 
ne, The Comte @’Artigas, we should say, is an incognito, 
another Captain Nemo, whose hand is against every man. 
Very dramatic, and quite in Jules Verne’s best style, is the 
end of the story. Roch exercises a peculiar fascination 
over the reader, as does that scientific machinery that Jules 
Verne knows 80 well how to use. We trust civilisation 


may never have to cope with a Roch or a Comte d’Artigas. 





The Pink Fairy-Book. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans and Co.) 
—Mr. Lang has exhausted the primary colours without coming 
to an end of his store of fairy-tales. This time he has gone 
further afield, though without finding much that is new. Japan 

ields a few; and other sources which we do not remember in 
the earlier books have been drawn upon. Generally, however, it 

is from the folk-lore of the European nations, and from that most 
admirable of story-tellers, Hans Christian Andersen, that we get 
the best things. It is true that, as Mr. Lang remarks, Andersen 
«wants to ‘point a moral’ as well as ‘adorn a tale,’” whereas 
the true fairy-story should not have any more intelligible moral 
than that it is a great virtue to be the youngest son of three, and 
a still greater to be the youngest of seven. Not the less, however, 
is it true that, on the whole, these stories are on the side of good- 
ness and kindness. It is difficult to make a choice among these 
good things. But perhaps “ How the Hermit Helped to Win the 
King’s Daughter” is as good as any. Among the few outlandish 
stories, “ Wischimataro and the Turtle” may be menticned. The 
illustrations by Mr. H. J. Ford are exceedingly good. We have 
praised them before, and this year we find them more than equal 
to themselves. The Japanese beauty in the first story, “‘ The Cat’s 
Elopement,” is the first of a long procession of delightfully pretty 
creatures. 

The Quiver. (Cassell and Co.)—-This “illustrated magazine for 
Sunday and general reading” keeps up to its standard very well. 
Besides the usual element of fiction of the more serious kind 
there is a series of papers on Sundays with various Royalties. 
They seem to set a good example. Dr. Hugh Macmillan con- 

tributes articles on natural history subjects, and there are in- 
teresting descriptions of various charitable works, eminent per- 
sonages in Church and State, and other men and matters. Of the 
more directly didactic papers we may mention a series by Arch- 
deacon Sinclair on “ Spiritual Dangers,” sensible and plain-spoken. 
“General” Booth writes an account of the Salvation Army, giving 
an idea, which probably very few of his readers will have had 
before, of its far-reaching organisation. Fault-finding is commonly 
out of place when so much that is good has necessarily to be 
passed over with but the briefest notice or no notice at all, but we 
may venture to object to the “ Archdeacon’s Sister.” The sister 
is what is called a “ ghost,” i.e., she does the work, in other words, 
writes the sermons, for which the Archdeacon obtains a high 
reputation for piety and eloquence. It is possible, scarcely 
probable, certainly not edifying. 


With Moore at Corunna, By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 
~This is a very spirited story, well worthy to be ranked with the 
best of Mr. Henty’s work. Terence O’Connor is the son of an 
officer in the “ Mayo Fusiliers,” who up to the time of the opening 
of the tale has done little but get into mischief, but as soon as he 
feels the responsibility of being one of Mr. Henty’s heroes, com- 
bines discretion with courage, not forgetting, however, to spice 
the mixture with a little fun. He gets an ensign’s commission, 
and smells powder for the first time at Rolica, his second ex- 
perience of fighting being at Vimiera. Before this he has 
distinguished himself in an engagement between the trans- 
Port which is taking him from Ireland to Portugal and a French 
Privateer. Thanks to this he is put on the staff. Then follows 
the campaign which ended at Corunna. But Terence cannot, of 
course, be contented with the ordinary incidents of service in the 
field. He has highly exciting adventures of his own, obtains an in- 
dependent command in the Portuguese Army, gets the better of 
a2 unscrupulous Bishop, releases the unwilling inmate of a con- 
vent, and generally has the good time which the lucky lads who 
get into Mr. Henty’s hands may expect. The story ends with the 
liberation of Portugal, except as far as regards the hero’s private 


affairs, which are carried on into another chapter. Mr, Henty, 
bie are glad to see, proposes to carry on the narrative, sv as to 
include what remains of the Peninsular War. He is at his best 
when he is dealing with a subject of this kind. 


on Lonely Little Lady. By Dolf Willarde. (Hutchinson and 


)}—We presume from the general appearance of this volume 





that it is meant for a gift-book. We accordingly include it 
among our notices of these publications, but with a most 
emphatic warning to our readers not on any account to give it. 
It will be quite sufficient to quote from the publishers’ own 
description :—“ This charming story is told from a child’s point 
OE WARE. ge ecers she is an innocent and wondering onlooker at 
events which lead to her mother’s elopement.” And this is a book 
forachild! The little creature who sees, and in a way compre- 
hends, what is going on, is seven years old! It is almost incredible. 
What shall we have next? “Stories from the Divorce Court in 
Words of One Syllable” would suit quite young children, and, to 
take a hint from the publishers’ catalogue, “ Fifty-two Stories of 
Intrigues and Elopements for Boys and Girls ” the older ones. 


A March on London. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—It 
is, perhaps, a fault in this story that it wants unity. The 
“March on London” is concerned with the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler, but this part of the tale is practically finished when the 
volume is little more than half way through, and we are then 
carried on to “Troubles in Flanders.” Of course the peasant 
movement in England was in some sort of sympathy with what 
happened in the Low Countries; but this is not an adequate 
reason for what is certainly a literary blemish. However, Mr. 
Henty, true as ever, tells a capital story. He make his characters 
talk a little too much, and in too set a fashion, but, on the whole, 
he keeps up to the high standard of interest which we have learnt 
toexpectfromhim. Writers of fiction who trespass on the domain 
of English history must look narrowly totheir ways. The experts 
will probably point out that the insurgents from Kent and Essex 
did not find their way to Highbury, as we are given to under- 
stand on p. 128. The Highbury contingent came from Hertford- 
shire. Surely the King in the illustration that fronts p. 210 
must have been more than fourteen (Richard’s age in 1381, the 
year of the Peasants’ Revolt). 


Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. (Methuen and 
Co.)—Here we have some old favourites, as “Old King Cole,” 
with some that are new to us, as “ The Whale” (not modern, we 
presume, or it would not be called a “ fish”). The art is of the 
newest, and certainly good of its kind, with well-harmonised 
colouring. 

Miss Mouse and her Boys. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan 
and Co.) —“ Miss Mouse,” really named Rosamond, is the child of 
parents who are living in India, and comes to stay with the five 
Harvey boys. Our readers know how Mrs. Molesworth deals with 
a subject of this kind. It suits her powers exactly. No one can 
describe child life better. The five boys are cleverly differentiated, 
and Miss Mouse clearly shows that, in one way or another, they 
are “her boys.” Then she has humbler friends, Nance and 
Bob. There is an agitating adventure, which does not end 
too badly, and so we reach the end of a very pleasant little 
story. The illustrator, L. Leslie Brooke, has done his or her 
part well. Special praise is due to the way in which the diffi- 
culties of the “skeleton” dress, the most hideous garb ever 
invented for boys, have been overcome. 


Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—This is, both as regards letterpress and illustrations, as 
good a magazine of the kind, and for the end at which it aims, as 
there is to be found. We can speak from experience of the 
hearty welcome which it receives from its young clients, a 
welcome which, indeed, it thoroughly deserves. There is a 
brightness and a variety about it which are worthy of all praise. 
On the whole, the difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in 
these pages as well as one can expect to find it solved anywhere. 
There are two serial stories that run through the volume, 
“Courage,” by Ismay Thorne, and “ Left to Themselves,” by E. 
M. Green, and a well-chosen miscellany of matter, in which 
literature, popular natural history, anecdote, and other things 
are duly included. The special element of Scriptural knowledge 
is adequately represented. 

Scarlet Feather. By Henry J. Barker. (Griffith, Farran, 
Browne, and Co.)—This “ story of adventure among the Indians 
of Arizona” is of the usual type. It has the merit of going 
to the point at once. Blake Middleton goes out to see his brother 
and sister who are living at some mining works in Arizona, and 
on his way he hears that the place has been raided by Indians. 
He vows to help them, and the story tells us how the vow was 
fulfilled. All the “properties” of the drama have a somewhat 
conventional look, from the Yankee (who, by the way, is wrongly 
called) whom he first encounters down to the friendly Indians, 
descended from the Aztecs, whom he enlists as allies. But the 
action moves briskly on, and the tale will be found sufficiently 
readable. 

Red Apple and Silver Belis. By Hamish Hendry. Illustrated 
by Alice B. Woodward. (Blackie and Son.)—Mr. Hendry’s 
“verses for children of all ages” aro fairly good, but not quite 
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up to the mark of the best article of the kind. The illustrations 
have a certain fanciful grace, which will probably please the 
older more than the younger of the large public for which they 
are intended. The boy sitting before the fire with the angel 
bending over him seems to us not quite the boy of real life, nor 
are his thoughts what such a boy thinks :— 


“ Strange people there I see, 
In places just as strange; 
Bright palaces there be: 
Red knights that beckon me ;— 
With change that follows change, 


A fiery Castle goes, 
And leaves a Lion’s den: 
A flaming Banner blows, 
Where grew a Crimson Rose ;-— 
Then all is changed again. 


With head on hand I sit 
Before the magic fire ; 
Deep in the midst of it 
I see the fair things flit, 
The Things of Heart’s desire,” 


'o see shapes in the fire is not, we fancy, the habit of the usual 
boy. He is commonly impatient for the lights to be brought, and 
with the lights the shapes disappear. 


In Spite of Fate. By Silas Hocking. (F. Warne and Co.)— 
This is a good story of the romantic kind. A child is stolen by 
gipsies out of revenge, a revenge which is to be satisfied fully by 
a very elaborate plot. Then there is the succession to a property 
which seems likely to drift away from its lawful owners. And 
there is the unfailing interest of the young man who struggles 
against an adverse fate, or what seems to be such, and conquers in 
the end. The materials are not new, but they are well combined 
by Mr. Hocking, who seems to us to go on putting better and 
better work into his books. In this story there are some passages 
of more than average force; the description of the Salvationists, 
the men who, as Mr. Hocking well puts it, “ want to sow and reap 
in the same hour,” is one of them. We would counsel Mr. Hocking 
to be a little more careful in matters of style. <A gipsy is not 
likely to talk in this fashion: “The vendetta of a Banfylde may 
travel slow as a snail, but it is as sure as death.” “ Veracity ” is 
another unlikely word which we find in a gipsy’s mouth. “ When 
he is serious, no parson can touch him for veracity.” It is not 
wise to speak of the Conqueror as “that ruffian.” His methods 
were not always gentle or just, but he was a great King for all 
that. 

Phil May’s Fifty-two Original Designs, Forming Two Humorous 
Alphabets. (Leadenhall Press.)—Each page contains two subjects 
or groups. First we have them without the alphabet letters, 
and then they are repeated with them. This is a happy thought. 
The drawings show off better without the introduction, which 
cannot but be a little intrusive in most cases, of the lines of the 
letter. It is needless by this time to commend Mr. Phil May’s 
art. It represents, better, we think, than has ever been done, 
common people and common things without falling into 
vulgarity. 


Half-Hours of Early Naval Adventure. (J. Nisbet and Co.)— 
It would be interesting to know whence these “ half-hours” are 
taken. Whois it that tells us, for instance, that “we see in 
the Phenicians the phenomena of dominion without conquest, 
greatness without ambition, permanency with limited numbers, 
freedom without turbulence, commerce without legislation, and 
riches without attendant pauperism”? It sounds like Gibbon. 
After four chapters given to ancient history, and relating among 
other things Pompey’s conquest of the pirates, we proceed to 
Alfred the Great and the “ Foundation of the British Navy,” 
the Danish Kings, the Cinque Ports and their privileges, the 
battle of Sluys, Cabot, the great Elizabethan navigators, and 
finally the Spanish Armada. 


Princess Sarah, and cther Stories. By John Strange Winter. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—‘“ Princess Sarah” is a story of the 
Cinderella kind. Sarah is an orphan whom some well-to-do 
relatives befriend in a patronising kind of way. In the end the 
tables are turned; the child, condescendingly helped by the 
kinder members of the family and bullied by the other, lifts 
them out of difficulties. But this is not the best thing in the 
volume. “ Yum-yum: a Pug” isa beautiful little story of self- 
denial. “Halt!” is a very pleasant little sketch, and so is 
«Jewels to Wear;” the delightful experience of the first story 
accepted and the first publisher’s cheque received never wearies 
in the telling. “Our Ada Elizabeth” is too sad for young 
readers; but it is powerful. 


Martin Luther. By E. Velvin. (S.S.U.)—This is one 
of the “Splendid Lives Series.” Of course it is difficult 
to give anything like a fair or adequate account of such a life as 
Luther’s in so small a compass. The real difficulties have to be 
avoided,—e.g., Luther’s attitude in the Peasants’ War, and in 
relation to the Hlector’s marriage. When we are told that 


“indulgences were short letters, written by the Pope, promising 





na 
complete forgiveness and absolution for various sins,” the state. 


ment is not fair. Doubtless they were sold and bought ag such, 
and the whole traffic was an odious abuse, but the theory of the 
indulgence was that it was a remission of purgatorial penalties 
“Complete” is too strong. ? 


In the Swing of the Sea. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (J, Nisbet 
and Co.)—Ralph Newton having taken to the sea when his 
mother’s death had removed the obstacle of her resistance, takes 
service in a South-Sea whaling ship. His experiences will hard) 
attract boyish readers to follow his example,—perhaps that jg 
part of Mr. Oxley’s kindly purpose. His chief aim, however, is 
one with which we greatly sympathise, to make his readers geg 
the value of missionary work. “Thank Heaven, they’ye got a 
missionary here! We're all right now,” are the captain’s words 
when, doubting to what sort of a place he has brought his shi 
he is thus relieved of his fears. Various adventures await on 
hero when he has reached this haven, but we leave him safe ang 
determined to devote his life to the good work. 


Some Flowers from Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s “ A Child's Garden 
of Verses.” Set to Music by Katharine M. Ramsay. (Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—Mr. S. K. Crockett writes a pleasant little in. 
troduction to the sixteen songs from Mr. Stevenson’s volume, 
and Mr. Gordon Browne furnishes some admirable illustrations 
which fit the words and what Mr. Crockett calls the “sweet 
rippling child-music ” to which Miss Ramsay has set them. What 
could be better, for instance, than the soldier laddie of p, 15? 
Here is one of these charming little things :— 


** Summer fading, winter comes— 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Winter robins, winter rooks, 

And the picture story-books, 


Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon ; 
Still we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture story-books. 


All the pretty things put by, 

Wait upon the children’s eye, 

Sheep and shepherds, trees and brooks, 
In the picture story-books. 


We may see how all things are 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies’ looks 
In the picture story-books, 


How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture story-books ?* 


Miss Merivale’s Mistake. By Mrs, Henry Clarke, (8.S.U,)— 
Miss Merivale takes Miss A for Miss B, whereas Miss B, whose 
existence would have disturbed some family arrangements of 
property, has died long before. Of course the high-toned lover of 
fiction is plunged into despair when he finds that the dear one is 
rich. Is itsoin real life? This is a pretty story, though these 
conventionalities are a little absurd. , 


Meg Langholme. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—This is a pretty story of a love that ends in happy marriage, 
told, and that very simply and unaffectedly, by the bride that 
was tobe. Mrs. Molesworth has developed of late yearsa decided 
liking for the mysterious. She brings in this element skilfully 
and with good taste, but we cannot help feeling that we should 
like her stories better without it. Great masters of fiction have 
tried to introduce it, Walter Scott, for instance, and Mrs, Oliphant, 
but scarcely made a success, With all the desire in the world to 
like what so accomplished a story-writer as Mrs, Molesworth 
chooses to give us, we cannot praise the surprise which she con- 
trives for us at the end of the book. To abduct a young woman 
so that her lover may lose a fortune by not marrying her before a 
certain day does not sound like real life. 


Ida from India. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. (Griffith, Farran, 
Browne, and Co.)—The spoilt child from India who brings dis- 
comfort into a peaceable English home is a common experience in 
fiction, where the disagreeables of the situation are naturally 
accentuated. It is difficult to fix the limits in such a case, but 
Ida seems to overpass them. The process of change is well 
described. Maria, Miss Penelope’s long-suffering maid, is drawn 
with all the skill which Mrs. Martin is wont to use. The book is 
a decided success.——English Ann. By R. Ramsay. (Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—Here again we have a girl in a place that is 
strange to her, and making herself less agreeable than she might. 
“English Ann” is full of British pride, and bears herself with 
little sense of the manners and customs of the German school in 
which she finds herself. Are these young ladies’ heads se very 
full of professors and officers ? ‘ 


Mr. Andrew Lang is a well-experienced master of literary 
ceremonies, so tactful is his manner of introduction. In this 
edition of The Lady of the Lake (Service and Paton) he performs 
the familiar task very agreeably. His estimate of the poem 
not too high. The story is admirably told, and the verse m0 
good as that of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” and of “Marmion. 
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(How wide the gap which separates the three, even in the point of 
execution, from “ Rokeby ” and “The Lord of the Isles”!) Mr. Lang 
tells a curious story of the immediate popularity of the poem. 
It brought the Macgregor country into such fashion that even 
the coach-hire was raised. “ Ever since he wrote The Lady of the 
Lake, as they call it,” complained an old guide, “ everybody goes 
to see that filthy hole, Loch Katrine, then comes round by Luss, 
and I have had only two gentlemen to guide all this season. 
The devil confound his ladies, and his lakes, say I.” The illus- 
trations by Mr. C. S. Brock have plenty of spirit. 


Marion Harling’s Awakening. By Edith M. Edwards. (S.S.U.) 
—Marion Harling returns home, her education, which had been 
given her by an aunt, being finished. She is full of schemes for 
doing good, but is contemptuous of the duties close at hand. 
How she is taught to see life more truly is told in this book, and 
told well——Wild Gwen. By Marie E. Tassell. (S.P.C.K.)— 
Here the person to be taught is a high-spirited girl, a general 
favourite of her schoolfellows—the scene is laid in a school—but 
wilful and thoughtless.——The Mystery of Hoyle’s Mouth. By 
M.E. Ropes. (S.S.U.)—Here we have a quite tragical outcome 
from the escapade of two boys who go without leave, indeed 
against orders, to see something of the gaieties of a Bristol 
fair, They fall into the hands of the smugglers and have 
yarious other more or less perilous adventures, out of which 
they come with fortunes that are suited to their different 
deserts, for one, it should be understood, is a thoroughly bad 
boy, the other nothing worse than weak.——Bob and his Rabbits. 
By Emma Leslie. (Same publishers.) —This little tale shows the 
perils, which, indeed, are real enough, of the bad company into 
which young travellers on the railroad may fall.——The King’s 
Daughter. By Pansy. (Same publishers.)—This is a temperance 
story, and good of its kind. The nonsense about the wine of 
Scripture should not have been put in. The wine at Cana was 
certainly not the “fresh juice of the grape.” There were two 
kinds, and whatever the first may have been—probably it was the 
ordinary wine of the country—the second seemed to the “ master 
of the feast” of superior quality. 


Among the magazines for children we have as usual to give a 
high place to Little Folks (Cassell and Co.) The serial stories are 
Mrs, L. T. Meade’s “In the Red Kitchen,” and “ Astray in the 
Forest,” by E. S. Ellis, the scene of the latter being laid in New 
England, in which bears, wolves, &c.,, play a leading part. There 
are plenty of comic verses of fairly good quality, and a great 
variety of miscellaneous papers; some interesting sketches of 
Royal children (of the present day) may be specially noticed. 
Puzzles and competitions appear as usual; and there is the 
customary portion devoted to the quite little folk. The illustra- 
tions are plentiful and good.—The Dawn of Day (S.P.C.K.) isa 
“Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Sunday School and Parish 
Use,” and is well adapted to its purpose. The first six numbers 
contain papers on “ Things Worth Thinking About,” by the late 
Bishop Walsham How. There is a series of papers running 
through the year’s issue by the Rev. Montague Fowler, on 
“Church Progress at Home and Abroad.” ‘These will be 
especially valuable in helping to lift readers’ minds out of the 
narrow parochial groove.——The Home Blessing (S.S.U.) is a new 
venture to which we wish every success. It describes itself as an 
“Tlustrated Monthly Magazine for the Family.” A series of 
papers, written with a special intention of carrying out the pur- 
pose of the title, is contributed by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., 
with the heading of “ Secrets of Home Happiness.” Two papers, 
“Homes and Haunts of the Queen,” will be sure to please. 
Among other series we may mention “ Famous Books and their 
Authors” and “ Glimpses of Notable Preachers.”——From the 
same publishers we also have received The Child’s Own Magazine, 
sufficiently commended by the fact that it appears for the sizty- 
fourth time, and must be the eldest of a numerous family. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_~_>——_ 

Tea. By D.Crole. Illustrated. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.) 
—Mr. Crole’s book treats the subject of tea and tea-planting com- 
prehensively and practically. The history of Indian tea-planting 
is comparatively short. A Colonel Kyd having planted a few 
tea-shrubs in his garden at Calcutta in 1780, Sir Joseph Banks in 
his report to the directors pointed out what soils would suit the 
tea-plant, and when the East India Company lost the Chinese tea 
trade at the beginning of the century experiments began at 
Kumaon. Some time afterwards it was discovered that tea was 
indigenous to Assam. Nowadays the growth of gardens is so 
tapid that the industry suffers from over-production, and the 
Search for new markets becomes a necessity. In the seventeenth 


ning of this century it was as much as 10s, a pound. India and 
Ceylon have, of course, ousted Chinese tea from the market, 
and Mr. Crole speaks contemptuously of it. Yet good China 
tea is not to bedespised; it has a flavour and fragrance of its own, 
and nervous people need not be frightened of it. Mr. Crole, when 
going through the various processes of drying, rolling, and fer- 
menting, points out clearly enough that the haste necessitated by 
rushes of leaf leads to the export of fiery teas ; indeed many will 
have noticed that good tea becomes harder to get every year. It 
seems to us that the planters are not properly represented in this 
country, or are not aware of the tricks played with their produce. 
The public only light upon a good tea by chance, as a rule; then 
they stick to it though it is only “the little grocer round the 
corner” who retails it. Mr. Crole’s account of the garden and 
the machinery, the clearing, planting, and cultivation, and the 
drying and rolling of the leaf, are most interesting. There are 
plenty of diagrams, This is the third known book on tea, 
and from the planter’s point of view, should be the most useful 
for them. The reader will learn that the preparation of tea is 
generally conducted on somewhat happy-go-lucky principles. 


Maris Stella. By M. C. Balfour. (John Lane.)—There are 
some vivid portraits and touches of a Breton fisherman and the 
little bourgeois girl he marries, and the great contrast between 
the strong, savage Breton temperament of Laurence le Braz and 
the narrow, conventional type of girl as represented by Poldine 
is well brought out. The tone of the story is tragic. Of course 
Le Braz is a terreneuvas so that the story cannot end happily; 
he is one of those left behind on the banks. The atmosphere 
of melancholy reminds one of the wonderfully sad story of Pierre 
Loti, whose hero, it will be remembered, was an Iceland fisher- 
man. Admirable as minor characters are the rough but clever 
Mére le Braz and the good little doctor. It isa sad story, but a 
very readable one. 


The Three Daughters of Night. By Derek Vane. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—John MacGregor is a fine study of a strong man; we 
could all wish to have such a friend, whose character and whose 
refinement of feeling would make the trials of life bearable. The 
Luttrells are an interesting couple, and the wife is the ideal of a 
life made perfect with suffering. MacGregor’s temptation, 
though an effective motive at the end of the story, is quite 
unnecessary; the interests of the drama would have been quite 
sufficient to have kept our interest without the introduction of 
such additional complication. Why does a writer drag in these 
rather unpleasant things? It is not as if it had been the pivot 
on which the whole plot moved. The real art is to keep unneces- 
sary motives and figures out of a canvas. However, there is 
much pathos in the tale, which continues to excite our sympathy 
to the last page. The title is a little absurd. 


A Venetian Love-Story. By B. L. Tottenham. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—Our author has most certainly caught 
something of the fiery passions of sunny Italy in delineating 
the gifted and emotional young painter, and a daughter of St. 
Mark. Paolo Fasoli, the artist who seems to have reverted to 
those wonderful men who painted visions, is a powerful study of 
a naturally noble nature, whom the temperament of his race 
eventually wrecks in a great passion. Carita d’Este is almost a 
lurid portrait of what we can imagine a Venetian woman of the 
late Middle Ages to have been, great from their unique beauty 
and absolute lack of principle. The character of Fasoli is the 
finer study; one sees in him how the artist with an ideal may 
fall. Admirable as is Bastian Zanelli with all the passion and 
jealousy of his race, it is Fasoli who takes most of our sympathy. 
The story, the plot, and the treatment are Venetian to the core; 
it is a tragic but strongly written and quite fascinating tale. 


Sebastiani’s Secret. By S.E. Waller. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
The secret is a certain power over women, which has been handed 
down for generations, but is known at the outside to but three 
people. It is mixed up with occultism and the ancient Atlantis, 
and when we have said this, it will be seen that some of our 
readers will find material especially fascinating to them. Fortu- 
nately we are not bored with too much talk of ancient tablets 
and genealogical trees of incalculable length. The author is 
probably akin to the Anglo-Israelites. She makes, however, a 
very readable romance of ordinary human affairs with a great 
deal of mysterious and not uninteresting accessories derived 
from Indian sources and similar occult phenomena, and the tale 
never becomes dull. A subject such as “ Sebastiani’s secret,” treated 
entirely with a view to mystery and imagination, could, of course, 
be made impressively fascinating by a Wilkie Collins. 

Broken Away. By B. E. Grimshaw. (John Lane.)—The 
characters in this story are literary and professional, and we are 
introduced behind the scenes. We can appreciate the description 
of some of the literary man’s troubles and vexations. The 
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holiday and relapse into barbarism is very pleasant reading. 
The disturbing element is another author who has the delusion 
that Rivington has stolen his brains. The finaleistragical. The 
motive of Moore’s madness is not, indeed, so absurd as it at first 
appears,—men so often steal each other’s ideas, which are as 
scarce as brains are plentiful, that the consequent uselessness of 
a brain alone is forcibly brought home to a writer. Most minds 
are of limited fertility—only one harvest can be gathered—and 
then ensues the process of “cudgelling one’s brains.” Poor 
Moore will have many sympathisers. 


Letters from Armenia. By J. R. Harris and Helen B. Harris. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.)—Very interesting are the accounts of the 
great Armenian civilisation and of some of the cities, notably 
Edessa, visited by Mr. and Mrs, Harris. <A horrible story of 
cruelty and blood-lust runs through all the letters, which are 
most moderate in tone. The facts, except, of course, where they 
are too dreadful to be printed, are simply noted and no attempt 
made to expand them. The writers of the letters say that the 
actual horrors could not be exaggerated,—the very order of the 
massacres, the arrangements made beforehand (carts requisitioned, 
&c.), only serve to intensify one’s ideas of the thoroughness of the 
Oriental’s manner of suppressing undesirable subjects. It is all 
typically Asiatic. Of course, the tide will turn some day, and a 
sea of blood will swamp the Empire of the Osmanlis. To the 
Turk this would be infinitely more to be desired than reform, 
which it is absurd to think of. 


Potters: their Arts and Crafts. By J.C. L. Sparkes and Walter 
Gandy. (S. W. Partridge.)—These two writers have attempted 
nothing more nor less than a history of pottery ; consequently the 
string of names becomes almost too crowded in an octavo of about 
two hundred and fifty pages. Nevertheless our authors have 
managed to produce a fairly lucid epitome of ancient pottery, the 
appearance of Oriental porcelain on the scene, and the great wave 
of endeavour made by European potters to imitate the wonderful 
quality of the new ware. One cannot help thinking that in their 
efforts to do justice to all the men whose names have come down 
to us, the authors have, for reasons of space, been unable to assign 
the right proportion to the great potters. This little volume is a 
most useful handbook, and contains a vast amount of fact in a 
small compass. 


What is Electricity? By John Trowbridge. “ International 
Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul and Co.)—Professor Trowbridge, 
of Harvard, is to be congratulated on his lucid and careful exposi- 
tion of electrical theories. Anyone with a slightest acquaintance 
with science can appreciate his able review of the typical theories 
of, say, Maxwell, Helmholtz, Neumann, Ampére, and Gauss. The 
steps by which electricity and electro-magnetism have revealed 
their wonders to us are discussed in the several chapters on the 
galvanometer, the dynamo, transformations of energy, the Leyden 
Jar, and every aspect of electricity which can help us to estimate 
itsnature. Professor Trowbridge’s volume comes at an opportune 
moment; one of the last chapters briefly discusses the “ X ” rays, 
which raise anew the great questions of matter, the actual con- 
stitution of ether, and the connection between light and electricity. 


Nipkin. By Kate Mitchell. Illustrated by E. W. Mitchell. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.)—Children will hear a great deal about 
elves in the story of “‘ Nipkin,” who is himself a wood elf. 
“Nipkin,” in company with a boy, makes a journey to the Land 
of Pinchipoo, and a very enjoyable little adventure it is too, with 
capital illustrations and plenty of fun and absurdity. This is a 
very nice book for children not yet in their teens to have, and we 
can recommend it. 


Triscombe Stone. By P. B. Akerman and Norman Hurst. 
(Bliss, Sands, and Co.)—The rebellion of Monmouth is worked 
fnto this romance of the Quantock Hills, and we have some 
pleasing descriptions of country life and scenery. The story 
never becomes exciting, though there are some vigorous touches 
and good studies of character in it. It is distinctly readable, 
though one notices with regret that the circumstances of the 
death of Kate are such as would prevent our putting the book 
into the hands of some readers. It is a mistake to introduce a 
detail of this kind into a story the style and treatment of which 
obviously point it out as one for young readers. It may have 
been true, but it is not necessarily art. 


Bohemia. By C. E. Maurice. “ The Story of the Nations.” (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—We quite agree with the historian of Bohemia 
that no country has been more misunderstood by the English. 
Though this is partly due to the mischievous idea that gipsies 
and Bohemians were identical, it is also to be accounted for by 
the disappearance of Bohemia as a separate nationality in the 
seventeenth century, by its position, and by the fact that its 
internal convulsions prevented any rise to great power. At this 
distance of time it requires a singularly clear insight to pick out 











the threads of policy from the maze of conflicting powers ang in. 
terests that fascinate the student of the later Middle Ages ang 
the rarer modern period. English statesmen of those days had a 
very tangled skein of policy to unravel, and travelled men as 
some of them were, they had but hazy ideas of the Bohemian 
nationality. As for the ordinary Englishman the figure of John 
of Bohemia at Crecy, the reign of his son (a brilliant period 
indeed), and the connection of Bohemia and the Reforma- 
tion, are the only Bohemian incidents he knows. The country, 
indeed, has had one of those histories which it might very wa 
have dispensed with. Its ultimate absorption was only a matter 
of time, and even Mr. Maurice’s able review can scarcely imbue 
the average reader with the faintest interest, though we hope 
that few Englishmen will continue to believe with Shakespeare 
that Bohemia is somewhere on the coast. Great names and great 
forces are markedly absent from Bohemian history, and the 
ablest historian is handicapped by the lack of congenial material, 
Perhaps Mr. Maurice has been almost too careful of his details, 


Wee Dorothy’s True Valentine. By L. Updegraff. (Jarrold and 
Sons )—Dorothy is one of two orphans, and is adopted into her 
mother’s family, who are quite unaware of the relationship. The 
orphans, separated for a time, are finally united when the true 
state of affairs is revealed. It is a pathetic little story, and will 
both touch and please the feelings of children. 


Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects. By Chester Macnaghten, 
M.A. (John Murray.)—Mr. Macnaghten, after taking his degree 
at Cambridge, went out in 1870 as the first Chief of the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot,in Kathiawar. The College was founded to give 
the sons of feudatory Princes an education on the lines of an 
English public school. It was not an easy thing to carry out, 
Imagine the state of things at Eton if the heir of the Russells 
came attended by an armed escort to protect him against 
assassination by the faction of Howards or Nevilles, and an 
adviser who was to tell him how far he should conform to school 
discipline ! Mr. Macnaghten contended with such, and even more, 
serious difficulties. Scores of Princes passed through his hands 
during the quarter of a century of his principalship, and 
learnt many good things from him. Prince Ranjitsinhji, who 
bids fair to be, if he is not already, the best batsman in England, 
was one of his pupils. In the more serious matter of just and 
enlightened rule they learnt much from him. In this volume we 
have some specimens of his teaching. They are of various kinds, 
There are discourses on “ Prayer,’ “ Faith” (Mr. Macnaghten 
had the gift of dealing with such subjects without any attempt 
to proselytise), “Truth,” and such like subjects. Then there aro 
what may be called “ Object-Lessons.” There are, of course, 
special features in them which belong to the occasion of their 
delivery and the audience to which they were spoken. But the 
essential substance of all is a rough, and yet thoroughly practical, 
morality, which any teacher may be glad to appropriate-—A 
Man’s Value to Society, by Newell Dwight Hillis (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier), is a volume of essays from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Hillis talks with good sense of various 
subjects that concern the most important aspects of life, 
“Character,” for instance, “ Memory,” “ Imagination,” “ Friend: 
ship,” “ Books and Reading,” and has a copious store of illustra- 
tions with which to enforce what he says.——The Treasure of the 
Humble. By Maurice Maeterlink. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
(George Allen.)—Mr. Maeterlink is a mystic of a certain sort. 
We do not profess always to understand him, but we must 
frankly say that sometimes he seems to us to talk great, and, we 
may even add, mischievous, nonsense. 


International Congress on Technical Education. (W. Trounce,) 
—This volume contains the proceedings of the Congress held 
this year in London on June 15th-18th,—i.e., the introduc- 
tory addresses, the papers read, and the discussions that 
followed the reading. ‘That much valuable information and 
counsel were given it is needless to say; light was thrown upon 
many subjects, difficulties grappled with, and some misunder- 
standings removed. No one can doubt that, on the whole, the 
labours of those who promoted and attended the Congress had an 
excellent result, and that the liberal contributions of the City 
Companies to the expenses of the gathering were well bestowed. 
It is inevitable, of course, that these occasions should be 
abused by bores, cranks, and such tiresome persons. Let any 
one read Sir Edmund Verney’s remarks on rural education 
d propos of papers read by Messrs. J. F. Lloyd and J. F. Moore, 
and he will see an example. The rural parson, according to 
Sir Edmund, is the chief obstacle to light! One story @ 
propos of the lecturers on agriculture sent out to instruct 
the farmers we must tell. “What should be done with couch- 
grass?” a certain lecturer was asked. (Couch-grass is a noxious 
weed that spoils pasture.) “Make it into hay, like other 
grasses,” was the reply. The lecturer was a town schoolmaster. 
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en Dunst « History of My Own Time.” Part I. Edited 

und Airy, M-A. Vol. I. (The Clarendon Pross.)—Dr. 
by pager of Magdalen College, brought out an edition of 
_ ork for the Clarendon Press in 1823. He had before him 
cag ade by the first Earl of Dartmouth, by Speaker Onslow, 
~~ of Hardwicke, and Dean Swift. The first and last of 
” ro were bitterly hostile to the Bishop, the second and 
pr friendly. It must be allowed that primé facie the authority 
a friends outweighs that of the enemies, so far as sobriety of 
« ment and a general disposition to equity are concerned. 
vr med Airy has now revised Dr. Routh’s edition, made a 
nen of the earlier notes, and added some of his own. His 
‘idgment on the value of Bishop Burnet’s work is eminently 
ade :—“I am satisfied that as far as regards the reign of 
Chios IL, with which alone I am concerned, he is, with but few 
exceptions, both as to events and persons, conspicuously and 
honourably fair in tone, even though frequently inaccurate in 
detail.” He had his faults; he was impetuous and credulous ; 
but there is, notwithstanding these faults, “ little to detract 
from the value of Burnet’s great work.” The Bishop has been 
go savagely attacked by writers of hostile parties from his own 
time down to this, that this vindication of his character is 
especially welcome. Instances of his hasty judgments are easily 
collected. It is hardly likely, for instance, that the date of the 
Declaration of Conformity in 1662 was fixed for August 24th (St. 
Bartholomew) in order to deprive the nonconforming clergy of 
the September tithe. The law must have given, then as now, the 
proportion up to the date of resignation. But his general desire 
to be fair is manifest. He is one of the writers who are condemned 
without being read. 


Taes.—John Armiger’s Revenge. By P. Hay Hunter. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This story is characteristically Scottish, 
put it appeals to larger interests than are to be found in some of 
the popular “ Kailyard” literature. John Armiger is jilted by 
the young woman to whom he is engaged. His revenge is to work 
an unexpected deliverance for his successful rival The two men 
are Scottish ministers, and the story of the “revenge”? seems 
quite possible, though it would be almost ludicrously impossible 
were the scene transferred to England. This is distinctly a well 
conceived and well-written tale-——Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. By 
Mrs. Alexander. (F. V. White and Co)—It has often been 
asked, Why was Fagin in ‘Oliver Twist” hanged? No doubt he 
deserved it on his general merits. So possibly did Mr. Crichton 
generally deserve to be run over by a waggon in Cannon Street. 
But the specific crimes which caused him to be put out of the way 
so that his wife may marry her creditor are not very clearly 
set forth. At the same time, it is pessimi exempli for a married 
woman to borrow money from a third person, even if it be to 
relieve the wants of an invalid sister. Perhaps a waggon 
would have been too heavy a punishment, but a hansom-cab 
might not have been too much.—A Rich Man’s Daughter. 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. _(Same publishers.)—There are some 
things here that remind us of the Mrs. J. H. Riddell of “ George 
Geith” and other “City” novels. She is manifestly at home in 
business matters, and leaves the critic no opportunity of pointing 
out the familiar blunders which give him so often such readily 
available material. But this story is hardly as good as we should 
expect. Much trouble has been spent in elaborating the figure 
of Dr, Claud Dagley, but, as it seems, to little purpose. It is not 
that the figure, so carefully drawn, is unattractive. That we should 
have to put up with. It is that it does not seem real, scarcely 
human, though filled in with a multitude of buman details —— 
The Coming of Chloe. By Mrs. Hungerford. (Same publishers.) 
—This, too, has some traces of the familiar manner of the humour 
and the pathos, which we have been accustomed to associate with 
the name of Mrs. Hungerford. Still, we are bound to say, it is not 
up to her usual average. For one thing, the interest is too much 
divided. If we are to havea love-story let it be the love-story of our 
heroine. If we were really to be absorbed in the fortunes of Chloe, 
she should have come to a less attractive household. But when we 
have Chloe herself, a handsome materfamilias, and two handsome 
daughters, the attention is too much divided.——The Blindness of 
Madge Tindall. By Silas K. Hocking. (F. Warne and Co.)— 
When Dr. Studley fails to put in his appearance at church on his 
wedding-day, and no traces of him can be found except some 
unpaid bills, we are, of course, convinced that he is a heartless 
and unprincipled adventurer. Is this conviction correct? That 
our readers may discover for themselves from Mr. Hocking’s 
story. We will not anticipate the surprise that he has in store 
for his readers. It must suffice to say that it is very surprising, 
belonging to the romance perhaps rather than to the novel, but 
distinctly effective. 


Modern Thoughts on Religion and Culture. Selected and com. 
piled by H. W. Smith. (Williams and Norgate.)—Mr. Smith 


publishes here a commonplace book which he has put together in 
the course of his studies during the past forty years. It is a 
very curious mixture, of which no better description can be 
given than that which Martial gives of his own epigrams, “ Bona, 
mediocria, mala plura.” Commonly this difference of quality is 
not of essential importance. But when the subjects are such as, 
are here discussed, or, it may be, dismissed, the crudities, fre- 
quently refuted libels, and unfounded attacks which Mr. Smith 
has mixed with better things, spoil the book. 


The Sportsman in Ireland, by “ Cosmopolite,” is a volume of 
“The Sportsman’s Library,” edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart. (E. Arnold). The plan is to republish, with such changes 
as the editor may think fit, specimens of the sporting literature of 
a bygone generation. ‘ Cosmopolite” seems to have been the 
nom de plume of a certain Serjeant Allen, who published the book 
more than fifty years ago. As for the editing, either too much or 
not enough has been done. Mr. Serjeant Allen, if indeed he was 
the author, had strong views on various political and ecclesiastical 
matters, and took occasion of sporting topics to express them. 
These passages, the editor tells us, have been left out. As a 
matter of fact, not a few remain. We have some interesting de- 
scriptions of sport with pike, salmon, salmo feroz, and common 
trout, descriptions that make one’s mouth water, for half a 
century has made a sad change in this respect. The fish are 
fewer and far more wide-awake. Then there are sketches of life 
which, though not connected with sport, we should be sorry to 
have missed. There is, it is true, a suspicion that the author 
is not always to be taken aw pied de la lettre. Even the editor 
remonstrates when he talks of an eagle which could have severed 
a limb with a stroke of his beak. The prices of fifty years ago are 
curious: “ Pork, 2d. a pound; beef, 3d. to 34d.; mutton, 4d.; a 
codfish, six pounds, 1s.; fowls, 10d. apiece ; chickens, from 64d, 
to 64d. ; potatoes, 44d. per stone.” This was at Killarney. At the 
same time the car charges were exceedingly high. A curious 
feature in the sporting portion of the book is the way in which 
“ Cosmopolite ” talks of using salmon-roe as a bait without the 
faintest feeling of shame. It had not then, it is true, been for- 
bidden by law, as it is now; but one would think that the mere 
name, implying the destruction of breeding salmon, would have 
been enough. 


Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. James Hastings. (T. and T. 
Clark.)—We welcome the appearance of the annual volume of 
this admirable periodical. It contains a record of the most 
important movements of the day in theology and criticism. No 
student can afford to neglect it. 


In Vallombrosa. By Adeline Sergeant. (F. V. White and Co.) 
—We have remarked more than once that the conflict of passion 
and duty, love contending with the obligations of law and honour, 
is a subject of which it is easy to have too much. But if it were 
always treated with the tact and delicacy with which Miss 
Sergeant treats the affection of Cecily Marchmont and Frank 
Wycherley, we should not have a word of complaint. Cecily and 
her husband have parted by mutual consent, not without grave 
cause. He comes back stricken with mortal disease; the scenes 
which follow are described with a quite admirable fecling. The 
confession which she makes to him of her affection for Frank, and 
his reception of it, is about as pathetic a thing as we have ever 
seen. No one, we should think, could read it without some salu- 
tary emotion. In Vallombrosa is as good a piece of work as Miss 
Sergeant has done. The description of scenery is particularly 
fine. 


The Beautiful Miss Brooke. By Z. Z. (Louis Zangwill). (R. 
Tuck and Sons )—The best part of this book is the outside. The 
cover presents us with the likeness of an undoubtedly handsome 
young woman. But when we go on to make her acquaintance we 
find that she does not improve. She is capable of being frank on 
occasion; that is about her only merit. We do not deny that 
Mr. L. Zangwill’s study is sufficiently clever, as clever, perhaps, 
as the picture, but it is distinctly less agreeable. 


Incidents in India, Edited by F. W. Pelt. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This little volume is chiefly occupied with the 
Indian reminiscences of General Alexander. He was in action for 
the first time at Goojerat. His regiment was twenty miles off, 
but his commanding officer, who had given himself leave of 
absence, allowed him to accompany him. His next service was 
in Burmah. When the Mutiny broke out he was stationed 
in Oude. He and his wife narrowly escaped with their lives. 
Later in the year he was commissioned to raise a force of 
cavalry, known as Alexander’s Horse. A few years later he 
received the command of Skinner’s Horse. The editor takes 
occasion of this fact to give an interesting narrative of the forma- 
tion and the services of this regiment. One of the stories given 








in General Alexander’s career (pp. 93-4) illustrates with curious 
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force the invincible power of red-tape. Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
a Government Department still demands its vouchers. 


The Mouse-Trap. By W. D. Howells. (David Douglas.)—An 
amusing little farce, which might be acted with effect. Woman’s 
march to triumph can only be arrested, it is said, by a mouse 
crossing her path. Yet, it would seem, she knows—such is the 
craft of her sex—how to turn even this terror to good account. 
The dialogue is smart and the whole result a success. 


Some Lessons of the Revised Version of the New Testament. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The 
Bishop of Durham does good service by putting together in this 
volume a number of revised renderings, with occasional comments 
on their importance. It is,in fact, a powerful statement of the 
case for the revisers. We are not convinced that their method 
was practically the best that could be followed. But this we may 
say with confidence, that any one who will study this volume will 
see what really important, and it might be said, essential, changes 
have been made. ‘The effect of some of them it would be difficult 
to overrate. “One flock and one shepherd,” for instance, brings 
out “the spring of unity in personal relationship with Christ,” 
which is obscured in the “one fold and one shepherd.” Of 
matters of detail there are many examples. ‘ Make the people 
sit down .....so the men sat down.” There the contrast, 
lost in the Authorised Version, between av6pé movs and &vdpes is 
brought out. “He that is bathed needeth not save to wash his 
feet.” ‘A creek with a shore” becomes “a bay with a beach,”— 
that is, something quite vague is changed into a definite picture. 


The Blackwood Group. By Sir George Douglas. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This volume of the “ Famous Scots 
Series ” gives us sketches of Christopher North, John Galt, D. M. 
Moir or “ Delta,” Miss Ferrier, Michael Scott, the author of “ Tom 
Cringle’s Log” and “The Cruise of the ‘ Midge,’” and Thomas 
Hamilton, who wrote “Cyril Thornton.” Sir G. Douglas writes 
with good sense and candour, and criticises freely when he sees 
occasion. 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
TWO NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 


Each in crown 8vo, 63. 


POOR LITTLE BELLA. By F. C. Puuizirs. 
HIGH PLAY. By Greorce MAnvitie Fenn. 


MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE: With Pictures 


of the lrish Capital in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols., with 2 Portraits, 21s. 
‘A work full of trustworthy information and stocked with amusing anec- 
dotes,””—Scotsman. 
MR. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
ANOTHER’S BURDEN. _ 3s. 6d. 
- a charming, and absolutely unaffected in its sheer haman sympathy.” 
— Speaker, 














NEW H'!STORICAL ROMANCE. 
With 12 Pages of Illustrations by Mr. A. D. McCormick, 
‘““NINETY-EIGHT.” 6s. 
** A vivid and realistic narrative.” —Scotsman, 
** A fascinating story.”’—Leeds Mercury. 
**Told with great power and spirit.’’"—Spectator. 
STORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 
TALES OF THE ROCK. By Mrs. ANpERsoN. 3s. 6d. 
“* Whether hmourous or pathetic, they are all interestinz. The incidents are 
not unnatural or exaggerated; the style is pleasing, and altogether they are 
thoroughly readable.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THREE NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 
z, 
‘TWAS IN DROLL DONEGAL. By Mac. First and 


Second Editions sold out. Third Hdition in the Press, 
** Rich, rollicking humour.”—Pall Mall Gezette, 
“ Side-splitting.”—Black and White. 


II. 
THE AMAZING JUDGMENT. By E. Puitirrs Opren- 


HEIM, [Neat week. 


III. 
MY SISTER BARBARA. By Lady Poors. [Just ready. 





THE LIMITED ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 

With all the Original Illustrations by Phiz, Cruiksbank, Luke Fildes, &c., and 
with new Illu-trations by Gordon Browne, 

** Here iz a new edition of Lever which it is a positive pleasure to read and 

handle...... The printing and get-up are superb.”— Westminster Gazette, 


“ SPLENDID SIXPENNYWORTHS.”— Black and White. 
DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
The Best Novels by the Best Authors. 

‘* Among cheap editions it is a Jong time since one has seen anything so 
wholly deserving of praise.” — Graphic, 


DOWNEY & CO., Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY's 
NEW BOOKS. 


PART I. NOW READY. 


LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRistT 


Illustrated by over 500 Pictures—380 Water-Colour Drawings a: 
Ink Sketches, gs and 150 Pen-and. 
By JAMES TISSOT. 

ENGLISH EDITION. Dedicated by special permission to the Ri , 
W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. of about 300 pages cash, printed on the might Hon, 
large imperial 4to, 500 Illustrations, cloth, £12 12s, net ; leather, £13 188, per, 
Also the two books in Six Parts each, altogether Twelve Monthly Parts, ™~ 
One Guinea each net. The First Part, “‘ The Childhood of Ohrist,” now teed. 

Subscriptions can only be taken for the Complete Work, and will bo payabl 
on delivery of each Monthly Part. The names of subscribers received befo 4 
completion of the work will be printed in the volume, re 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus, containing fall particulars of the work, can he seen 
at all the principal Booksellers’. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THE PIONEERS OF THE KLONDYKEE. 
. 
being an Account of Two Years’ Police Service on the Yukon. Narrated 
M. H. FR. Harve, of the North-West Mounted Police, and Recorded by 
West Taytor. Illustrated by Photographs taken on the spot by the 
Narrator. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROUGHING IT IN SIBERIA: with Some 


Account of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and the Gold-Miving tndustry,ot 
Asiatic Russia, By Rosert Louis JEFFERSON, Author of “Awheel to 
Moscow.” With Map and numerous IIlustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


New Novels at all Libraries and the Booksellers’. 


THE TWO CAPTAINS, 


By W. OLARK RUSSELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Four Full-page Illustrations, 4s, 
The Academy says :—“ A typical Clark Russell, with a moving plot and plenty 
of incident.” 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘The story is admirably constructed......ought to rank 
highly among the author’s numerous works,” 


HERNANI THE JEW: a Story of Russian 


Oppression. By A. N. Homer, Author of “The Richest Man in Rotterdam,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CARSTAIRS OF CASTLE CRAIG: 


a Chronicle Edited from the Notes of John Ffoutke Carstairs, eq. By 
HartTLey CARMICHAEL, M.A., Author of * Rooted in Dishonour,” Crown 
8vo, 63. ui 


BARBARA BLOMBERG: a Romance of the 


Days of Charles V. By Dr. Gxora Exsers, Author of “An Egyptian 
Princess,” &c, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 68. - 


THE GREAT K. AND A. TRAIN ROBBERY. 


By Paut Leicester Forp, Author of ‘ The Honourable Peter Stirling.” 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Title-page in red and black, cloth, 5s, 


THE MASSARENES. By Ouvipa. Fifth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 580 pp., cloth, 6s, 
**Ouida’s Jatest novel, ‘The Massarenes,’ is, from every point of view, 
excellent.” —Punch. 
**So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional Jength, it will seem to most 
readers tantalisingly short.”—Truth. 


Cheap Editions of Three Popular Novels. _ 
BRISEIS. By Wu1iam Brack. Formin 


the New Addition to the Complete Uniform Series of Mr. Black’s Novels. 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“It is a perfect work of art......a delightful book.""—Punch, 

** His latest, simplest, most captivating novel.” — World. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By 


R, D. Buackmore, Limited Edition at 6d. 


THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR. By 


W_ Ovark RUSSELL. Limited Edition at 6d. 























TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
FOR THE FLAG. With over 40 [llustra- 


tions, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 53. 
The story hinges upon the extraordinary adventures of a mad French inventor 
who ha- imagined a diabolical engine of war that in its explosive effects surpasses 
anything in this direction ever conceived by mortal man, 


CLOVIS DARDENTOR. With over 40 Illus- 


trations, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 7 é 
“Clovis Dardentor ” is a story of travel and adventure in Algeria, told with a 
hnmour as irresistible as it is contagious. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE FINEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE DAY, 
NOVEMBER NUMBER, 
CONTENTS, ’ 
Tue Business or A WuFat Farm, By William Allen White. With 18 Full-page 
Illustrations by W. R. Leigh. - 
Tue Workers.—IV. THE FaRM-HAND. By Walter A. Wyckoff. With Full-page 
Illustration (Frontispiece) by K. Potthast. : 
Wit Dog anp Gun. By A. B. Frost. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 
Ciry Vistas. By Kdith M. Thomas. With Iilustration by G. A. Shipley. 
Neices D’AnTan. Rosamund Marriott Watson. d 
No — =— City. Blanche Willis Howard. With 14 Illustrations by René 
einicke. 

THE Country Cuurcw IN America. By William B. Bigelow. With many 
Illustrations of Typical Churches. : 
Unvsvat Uses or Puorograpny. —I. AgRraL Puotoarapay. By Gilbert 
Totten Woglom. Illustrated with Photographs taken from Balloons and 
Kites, and with Drawings of Apparatus.—II. NigHT PHOTOGRAPHY. _ by 
James B. Carrington. Illustrated with Reproductions of Actual Night 

Pictures taken by A fred Stieglitz and W. A. Fraser. 


CONFESSIONS OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR a 
(Conclusion.) By Sarah Barnwell 





‘THE DuRKET SPERRET.” Chaps, 13-20. 
Elliott. __ —& 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. | 
ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.O. 
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SEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
MODERN PAINTERS. 


ANEW CHEAP EDITION COMPLETE in SMALL FORM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. 


With the 225 Woodcuts, the One Lithograph and the 89 Full-page 
Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure and Half-tone. 


The TEXT is that of the Complete Edition, and includes the EPILOGUE 
written by Mr. Ruskin in 1888. 


VOLUMES I., II- The 2 vols, 11s. net. 

VOLUME III. With 18 Fall-page Plates and 8 Woodcuts. 8s, net. > Now ready, 
VOLUME IV. With 35 Full-page Plates and 116Woodcuts, 93. net. 

VOLUME V: With 38 Full-page Plates and 101 Woodcnts. 9, net. { — 


INDEX VOLUME, containing a complete Inder, 
Collation, and Bibliography of the different 
Editions of the Work, about 400 pages, 5s. net. [December. 


LECTURES ON 
LANDSCAPE 


GIVEN AT OXFORD IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1871. 
Illustrated with 20 Plates in Photogravure and 2 in Colour. 


These Lectures were originally Illustrated by means of pictures chosen from 
the Author’s private collection, the University Galleries, and the Ruskin Drawing 
School at Oxford, 22 of which are here reproduced. 

UNIFORM IN SIZE WITH “STUDIES IN BOTH ARTS,” 
16 X 11 inches, cloth, £2 2s. net. [ Shortly, 
Also 150 Copies on Arnold Unbleached Hand-made Paper with 
India Proofs of the Plates, £4 4s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CRITICISM. 


An Introduction to the Study of Literature. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD of University College, Oxford. 

Plato, Aristotle, Addison, Lessing, Victor Cousin, and Matthew Arnold ; Bacon, 
Burke, Wordsworth, Elzabeth Browning, Emerson, Amiel; Swinburne, Ruskin, 
George Meredith, and Herbert Spencer, have been examined. Author and 
Subjects Index. 
Demy 8vo, about 300 pp, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, [Ready. 

“A really valuable contribution to criticism.’’-—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Without any pedantry or heaviness.”—Scotsman, 








JUST OUT. 


THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 
UNIFORM WITH “NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS.” 


WELLINGTON: HIS COMRADES 
AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “The British Army,” “ French Revolutionary Generals,” &c, 
Illustrated with 13 Photogravure Portraits, taken by special permission from 
_ the Originals in the possession of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, 14 other Illustrations, facsimiles of Letters, and 2 Maps. 
Large imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
Also 100 Special Large-Paper Copies, on Arnold Paper, with India 
Proofs of the Plates, demy 4to, £2 2s. net. [ Ready. 


THE NELSON MEMORIAL. 


NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


By Joun Knox Laueuton, M.A., R.N. With 11 Photogravure Plates, and 
17 other Full-page Iilustrations; Facsimiles of Letters, 33 Autograph Sig- 
natures, 4 Plans of Battles, and a Reproduction in Colour of the Flags as 
used in his Last Orders, Exhaustive Bibliographical and Chronological 
Tables are appended, 367 pages, iwperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPRING FAIRIES AND SEA FAIRIES. 


By Grratpine Mockier. With 50 Illustrations by Nellie Benson. Crown 
8v0, cloth gilt, 33, 6d. | Ready, 


THE HESPERIDES: a Country Garland of 
Ten Songs from HERRIck. Set to Music by Josera S. Moorat. With 12 
Full-page Designs, End Papers, Cover, &c., by Paul Woodroffe. Demy 4to, 
antique, 5s. [Next week, 


RENAUD OF MONTAUBAN. By Roserr 


STEELe, Author of “Huon of Bordeaux.” With )2 Full-page Illustrations 
and Cover by Fred Mason. Feap. 4to, antique, cloth, 7s.6d. [Neat week, 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


Translated by H, Oskar Sommer, and with 100 Illustrations and Initials bY 
fetus J. Gaskin, New Edition in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 850 pages, cloth gilts 
. 6d, [| Ready. 


THE BIBLE REFERENCES OF JOHN 


RUSKIN. Selected, and Arranged in Alphabetical Order, by Mary and 
LLEN GiBBs, by permission of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, about 300 
pages, 5s. net. (Shortly, 


London: RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 





MR, JAMES BOWDEN’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE: Sixty Years of Books 


and Bookmen, By OLement K. Sxorter, Author of “ Charlotte Bronté 
and her Circle,” &¢, 

In this handbook to Victorian literature Mr, Shorter has endeavoured 
to present an epitomised but comprehensive review of English literature and 
literary men during the Jast sixty years. The value of such a work to every 
man or woman who recognises that a wide acquaintance with modern literature 
is practically indispensable nowadays must be apparent at a glance, 


READY NOVEMBER 10rz, crown 8vo, very handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s, 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF NELSON. By W. 


CiarK RvusseEL1t, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. With 
Photogravure after tho famous ‘“‘Hoppner” Portrait, and numerous 
Illustrations, 
Mr. Olark Russell appeals to every one in this life of our great naval hero, 
Well illustrated and handsomely bound, the volume will probably become one of 
the most popular gift-books of the season, 


IMMEDIATELY.—NEW NOVEL by JOSEPH HOCKING.—Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE?’ By Joserx 


Hockina, Author of “The Birthright,’ &c. With Itustrations by 


Lancelot Speed, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND EDITION, TWELFTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Josepux Hocxtne. With 
Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 

The Spectator says :— This volume proves beyond all doubt that Mr. Hocking 
has mastered the art of the historical romancist. ‘The Birthright’ is, in its 
way, quite as well constructed, as well written, and as full of interest, as any 
story that has come from the pen of Mr, Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley Weyman,.” 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 63. 


METHODIST IDYLLS. By Harry Linpsay. 


The Sun says:—*‘A most admirable attempt to throw into permanent form 
some portraits of the old and vanishing Methodists......As a study in Methodism, 
Mr. Lindsay’s book can be cordially and heartily commended.’ 

The Leeds Mercury says:—‘‘It is no exaggeration to say that ‘ Methodist 
Idylls’ is one of the most refreshing and wholesome books which we have lately 
had offered to us.” 


NEW BOOK BY CUTCLIFFE HYNE.—Crown &vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 63. 


THE ‘‘PARADISE” COAL BOAT. By Curcriirre 


Hyne, Author of “ The Recipe for Diamonds,’’ &, [Second Edition, 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—* In bis tales of the sea, in his pictures of life on 
reckless traders, in his types of dare-devil seamen, Mr. Hyne is only equalled by 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Long 8vo, attractive wrapper, ls. ; cloth gilt, ls. 6d, 


‘““IF I WERE GOD”: a Conversation. By Ricnarp 
Le GALLIENNE, Author of ‘The Religion of a Literary Man,” &. First 
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copy of the Special Edition of this much discussed book, containing his portrait 
drawn from life, and his signature. This Edition is limited to 600 numbered copies, 
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Buttock, Author of “By Thrasna River,” & Itiu,trated. 

The Daily Mail says:—‘‘ Mr. Bullock is one of the foremost of the very few 
present-day writers woo can interpret the rural Irish character with trath and 
sympathy. I am doubtful whether, taken altogether, he does not excel even 
Miss Jane Barlow in the ability to present the spirit and geuius of the Irisn 
peasant.” 

The Morning Leader says:— Mr. Bullock has added very appreciably to the 
gaiety of the English-speaking people by his latest novel...... There is no tragedy 
about ‘The Charmer’; all is comedy of the purest kind.” 


RANDS’ BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


1. LAZY LESSONS AND ESSAYS ON CONDUCT. 


Feap. 8vo, buckram, 340 pp., 3s. 6d. 
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buckram, 192 pp., 2s. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE WHITE SLAVES OF ENGLAND. By Roserr 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spxctaror” ts issued, gratis, a 
Lirsraky SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eg 
HE New York election for Mayor ended on Tuesday as 
all experienced Americans expected,—that is, in the 
vietory of the corrupt party. Mr. Low, who defied both the 
political factions and promised honest administration, received 
only 149,873 votes, while Mr. Van Wyck, the representative 
of Tammany Hall, received 235,181, Mr. Tracy, the Re- 
publican nominee, who only stood in order to prevent Mr. 
Low from having a chance, obtaining 101,823. The immense 
majority, 85,308, for Mr. Van Wyck enthrones the “ bosses” 
for four years, and as they will dispose of £15,000,000 a year, 
they will be able to organise an army of voters for future use. 
Mr. Van Wyck declares that he will protect good government 
and the innocent pleasures of the people; but even if he is 
sincere, he will be powerless in the hands of those who 
have appointed him, and who intend to protect first of 
all their own authority. We have endeavoured elsewhere 
to explain the causes which have produced this deplorable 
result, and need only remark here that it will everywhere 
strengthen the hands of the opponents of liberty and self- 
government. It is nonsense to talk of the composite character 
of the constituency. They are all white men, and if a demo- 
cracy of white men in the most prosperous country in the 
world only succeeds in debasing and raining itself, democracy 
is not, except under special circumstances, a trustworthy 
method of organising mankind. As in Rome in the year 1, 
80 now when 1900 is so near it asks for bread and excitement, 
and not for any higher form of life. 








The Times’ correspondent believes. that the election will 
greatly aid the Bryanite party in the Presidential election of 
1900, as it will tempt the Democrats to ally themselves 
with the party of discontent. We are not quite sure of that, 
as the Bryanites are against corruption as well as against 
wealth, but it is certain that the Republican Administration 
's greatly shaken. They have nearly lost Ohio, Mr. McKinley’s 
State, in the elections of this week; they have entirely dis- 
*ppointed the workmen, who expected a rise of wages; their 
pope has not killed the deficit, which will amount to 
“9,000,000 sterling; and they are seen to be very ordinary 
people with feeble initiative. They must do something to 
‘capture the popular imagination, and we have argued else- 
= that their probable course will be to compel Spain to 
bay war. The Spanish Ministry cannot decline a challenge 
or fear that the wounded pride of their people would lead toa 
‘evolt against the throne, and they are not disposed to decline 


They can only lose their colonies, and as they begin dimly to 
perceive, they will lose them anyhow. A quarter of a million 
soldiers have failed to crush forty thousand insurgents, a 
proof in itself that something is utterly rotten somewhere. 


The experts were far too gloomy in their calculations about 
the march to Tirah. They forgot, as theorists always do, the 
personal equation. Sir William Lockhart is that excessively 
valuable person in a State, a competent General, and he took 
the dreaded Sampagha Pass with a loss of only one officer 
killed, and twenty men, mostly wounded. He waited, in fact, 
regardless of the criticism of impatience, for his batteries and 
supplies, and then on October 29th moved forward with 
decision. A brigade cleared the hills east and west of the 
pass, the fire of the batteries was concentrated on the 
stone defences, and the Afridis, finding themselves ont- 
generalled, retired in dismay. Two days’ rest was allowed 
to the men, but on October 3lst the Aragha Pass was 
carried, and the force descended into Tirah, a kind of 
clansmen’s paradise, a valley twelve miles by six, full 
of stone towers, each held by an Afridi “family,” in the 
large Asiatic sense of that word. From this point the moun- 
taineers will be slowly driven in great bands, hampered with 
women and children, into the unculturable hills, till they 
announce that they have had enough of it, and will be good 
children in future. The work will cost many lives, for the 
clansmen make dangerous little rushes at night upon our 
convoys, and an astonishing quantity of money—the Frontier 
War will cost seven millions at least—but there is no further 
risk of what Indian optimists characteristically describe as “a 
check.” 


Some day next week we shall hear the terms on which Sir 
William Lockhart bas arranged with Government to insist. 
They must include the execution of the men responsible for 
murders, and a definite agreement to keep the passes clear 
under penalty of death; but they will include, we fear, an 
acknowledgment of the Queen’s suzerainty, the disarmament 
of the Afridis and Orokzais, and the cession of Tirah. The 
suzerainty is all very well, though it is simpler to fight 
enemies than rebels; but disarmament is practically im- 
possible, and what we want Tirah for, except to lock up two 
thousand men in a most pleasant cantonment, we cannot even 
guess. We have argued the matter elsewhere, but opinion 
will be in favour of severe terms, and we have but little hope 
of a wise though non-dramatic lenity. Suppose the tribes 
do rise again twenty years hence? Peace strengthens us, 
not them. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris, a very acute though 
rather cynical observer, has collected facts which induce him to 
believe that the General Election, which occurs early next year, 
will seat three hundred and twenty Ministerialists, or a clear 
and considerable majority of the Chamber. The Monarchists, 
he says, have been broken up by the action of the Pope in 
withdrawing all clerical support, and by the most unexpected 
result of the law compelling candidates for the priesthood to 
pass through barracks. Instead of being corrupted, they 
have acquired a considerable and most beneficial influence 
among their comrades,—a curious testimony to the character 
of the French priesthood. The Monarchists of all kinds will 
therefore only number sixty, and the remainder of the 
Chamber will be filled by Socialists and Radicals, so 
violent and so divided that they will have no effect 
except in discrediting Parliamentary institutions. That 
is, we believe, a sound calculation, the Russian alliance 
having given an immense prestige to the Moderates, who, 
again, have quite conciliated the Clericals; but then cal- 
culation as to events in France is so very often falsi- 
fied. Four months at least have to elapse before the 





one, because war is after all the easiest way out of the impasse. 


elections are held, and that is time for at least four currents 
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of newemotion. It is interesting, nevertheless, to observe how 
completely M. Faure, who is an ideal Lord Mayor, suits the 
bourgeois side of the French character. His platitudinous 
but dignified speeches, his fancy for ceremonial, and his want 
of originality all alike give them pleasure. It is not an easily 
explicable fact, considering the devotion of the people both to 
genius and to glory, but they really like Mr. Dombey at the 
head of the State. 


The “Dreyfus scandal” is said to be creating great excite- 
ment in France, and we can believe it, for it menaces the judi- 
cial arrangements of the Army which affect every man in the 
population. Captain Dreyfus, a Jewish officer, was accused of 
selling to a foreign Government certain secrets of importance 
included in the plans for the mobilisation of the Army. 
He was tried by a secret Court-Martial of highly placed 
officers, found guilty, and sentenced to transportation for 
life to a French penal settlement. There was a suspicion 
about this case from the first, the vague idea being that 
Captain Dreyfus, being a Jew, had been selected as a scape- 
goat to hide men much more guilty than himself. M. 
Scheurer-Kestner, a Vice-President of the Senate and a man 
of the highest character, who never saw Captain Dreyfus in 
his life, now says that he has proof positive of that officer’s 
innocence, and that he will, as soon as his proofs are ready for 
publication, insist on the rehabilitation of the victim either of 
circumstances or of foul play. It is expected that if the proofs 
are as complete as M. Scheurer-Kestner believes, the military 
administration will compromise with Captain Dreyfus on 
condition of silence; but the affair will call out comments in 
the most dangerous of all places, the soldiers’ barracks. The 
French are only too ready to suspect that they are betrayed, 
—the secret of the preposterous spy-mania. 


There is no news about Crete, except that the Sultan is 
opposed to everything, which is not fresh iaformation, and 
very little about Greece. It is affirmed, however, that Great 
Britain, France, and Russia are willing to guarantee a loan 
of eight millions sterling, of which half will be paid to the 
Sultan, a quarter will pay off the usurers who have been 
supplying ready money to Athens at fabulous rates, and the 
other quarter will go to bondholders, principally Germans, 
whose Emperor is therefore willing not to oppose, though he 
will guarantee nothing. There is no objection to the arrange- 
ment that we know of if there is sufficient security, but 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity to free Crete. 
If Yildiz Kiosk were informed that on the day after the 
garrisons were withdrawn from Thessaly and Crete the 
cheque would be paid into the Sultan’s own hand, the troops 
would be out ina month. If the money is paid beforehand 
the delays will be infinite, and may produce bloodshed. 


The officials on the Niger Coast are anxious to make friends 
with the Aro tribe, who possess a city called Bendi, which is, 
in a way, sacred, and full of secret fetishes. Major Leonard 
and Mr. F. James were accordingly despatched to Bendi last 
December to visit the city, where they were amicably received 
and placed under a protective taboo. In order to ensure 
their safety the headman opened a soda-water bottle as the 
English fetish, and as it went “pop” the chiefs fled, declaring 
that they could not contend with “the English god in the 
bottle.” The same effect was produced on the officers’ return 
wherever the bottle was displayed. Most things are per- 
missible to men who explore, taking their lives in their hands; 
but General Gordon, or the late General Havelock, or Lord 
Clyde, if the story is true, would have given those two 
offieers a very sharp lesson in their duty as English Christians. 
If we cannot acquire trade without inventing evidence that 
we are idolators of the most degraded type we had better go 
without palm-oil. Africa seems to taint even our best men. 


The opening ceremony of the Bulawayo Railway took place 
on Thursday. Sir Alfred Milner, the High Commissioner, 
arrived in the official train at noon, and after receiving and 
replying to an address and reading a message of congratula- 
tion from the Colonial Secretary, he completed the proceed- 
ings by decorating Trooper Henderson with the Victoria 
Cross and two other troopers with the Distinguished Service 
Order. Mr. Rhodes was not present at the opening. The 
official statement is that this was “solely due to his medical 
adviser’s fears that travelling and the excitement of the pre- 
sent moment might cause a return of the heart affection 





supervening upon fever, from which, however, Mr, Rhodes 
has now completely recovered.” Now that the railway hag 
reached Bulawayo, and crushing machinery can be brougit 
the solution of the question whether there is or is not gol “¢4 
Rhodesia cannot be any longer delayed. Our strong Be msing 
all investors is to keep their purse-strings tight till ery shin 
have taken place and they know whether or not there ig on 
ing gold. They must not assume that there is gold a 
because it will now be possible to get up machinery, y 


The Home-rulers have won the day in the Middleton 
division of Lancashire (where the polling took place on 
Thursday), and so have gained a seat. The result of the poll 
was as follows:—Alderman Duckworth (Radical), 5,964; Mr 
W. Mitchell (Conservative), 5,664; Radical majority, 300, J, 
1895 the figures were as follows:—Mr. Thomas Fielden (Con. 
servative), 5,926; Mr. C. H. Hopwood, Q.C. (Radical), 5,06): 
Conservative majority, 865. In 1892 the Home-rule majority 
was 116. It is seldom worth while to discuss the details of 
by-elections. The fact of importance is that a Home-rnler 
has been substituted for a Unionist. We regret the fact, but 
Governments with large majorities cannot expect very eager 
or spirited support at casual elections. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain was installed as Lord 
Rector of the Glasgow University, and delivered an address 
on patriotism. Mr. Chamberlain’s sketch of the history of 
the word “patriotism” was very interesting. Though we 
had the thing in the days of Elizabeth and still more of 
Cromwell, we had not the word in its present sense till the 
time of Charles II., when Dryden spoke of “a patriot’s all. 
atoning name.” Mr. Chamberlain in tracing the history of 
patriotism was perhaps not quite fair to the Romans, “The 
feeling,” he admits, “may have been more intense among the 
actual citizens of Rome in proportion as it was more 
restricted; but it was certainly confined to a very small pro. 
portion of those who lived under the Roman Eagles, and it 
differed in degree and in character from the sentiment which 
has since exercised so great an influence on civilised States.” 
That is of course true, but we must not forget that even ina 
narrow field the Romans gave splendid examples of patriotism, 
The Roman who bought, not at “ times ” but at ordinary prices, 
the very land on which Hannibal’s tent was pitched gavea 
lesson to all men in the duty of never despairing of the Republic, 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, is quite right in saying that a 
patriotism so exclusive cannot equal the ideal of later times. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in a passage of real eloquence, did justice 
to the splendid patriotism shown by Frenchmen in the 
terrible year of the war; he protested against the “vague 
attachment to the whole human race,” which is so poor 
a substitute “for the performance of the duties of the 
citizen,” and he insisted that the true basis of empire is, in 
the words of the Venetians, “to have the hearts and the 
affection of our citizens and subjects.” We have criticised 
the speech in detail elsewhere, and will only say here that 
it was not only powerful in thought, but exceedingly able 
from the literary standpoint. 


At the luncheon held after the delivery of the address Mr. 
Chamberlain made another speech, containing a passage of 
great interest, and one which ought to kill the absurd illusion 
that Mr. Chamberlain is a bitter man. Bitter he is not, 
though he thinks that when you are hitting it is impossible to 
hit too hard, and foolish not to choose the enemy’s very 
weakest spot. Democracy, he declared, had shown itself 
peculiarly generous towards its public men. They were not 
now vilified as they used to be in the days of Pitt and Fox 
The democracy is right in its ideas, but apt to be misled about 
details which it does not understand. “A privileged minority 
is much more likely to be influenced by personal motives. 
The democracy, as a rule, is really disinterested and senti- 
mental.” Itis the educated, not the democracy, who vote against 
a Government of which they approve, merely because their 
pet dogs have got muzzles on. “At all events I can say for 
myself,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “that, although I never 
hesitated to say what I have thought to be right, and to 
say it in terms that are not very difficult for any one to 
understand, yet I have been able to keep my hold on the most 
democratic constituency, in the most democratic town in the 
Kingdom, and to come out on each occasion when 4 contest 
has been fought with a gigantic majority in a constituency 
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in which there is hardly one single rich man, and in which 


the great majority are men working with their hands.” Mr. 
Chamberlain will be called egotistical, but we hold that he 
has a right to be proud of this achievement. It must be 
remembered, too, that he has not kept his seat by an arrange- 
ment or by common consent of both sides. Every possible 
effort has been made to dislodge him. 


The Glasgow Unionists took the opportunity of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s presence among them to secure a political 
speech, which he delivered on Thursday evening at a banquet 
in St. Andrew’s Hall. His questions directed to discovering 
the policy of the Opposition were very telling. In foreign 
affairs is their policy one of non-intervention, and of surrender- 
ing places now in our possession? Is it a policy of reducing, 
or refusing to increase, our armaments? Is it a policy of 
Little England, or a truly Imperial policy? Is Home-rule 
a just cause? Is Disestablishment and Disendowment in 
England and Scotland a vital principle? Will they carry 
Local Veto at the next opportunity? What is their attitude 
on Labour questions? Who knows what is the exact position 
of the Liberal leaders on these matters? Instead of speak- 
ing on them, they adopt the policy of the Afridis, and 
play the part of political snipers. Mr. Chamberlain 
ended his speech by enumerating the things accomplished 
by the Government, and by a summary of their policy, 
which was one of expansion. “We think that a 
nation, like an individual, is the better for having great 
responsibilities and great obligations.” That is quite true; 
but at the same time we must not forget that it is possible to 
go too fast. We are not afraid of responsibility, but we 
should like to see the value of Imperial concentration more 
clearly admitted. 


Mr. Balfour, speaking at Norwich on Thursday, made a 
thoughtful and yet confident defence of the Government. 
He warned the Nonconformists that if they succeeded in 
destroying the voluntary ‘schools they would not be left 
“with Board-schools after their own hearts and no voluntary 
schools as rivals.” If voluntary schools are abolished “you 
will be driven sooner or later to withdraw those words in the 
Act of 1870 which prevent denominational education in 
Board-schools.” After dealing with foreign affairs and with 
India, Mr. Balfour fell upon a very notable slip made by Lord 
Rosebery in his Free-trade speech. Lord Rosebery’s conten- 
tion that we must not have an Imperial Zollverein because it 
would be objected to by Foreign Powers was not, he declared, 
“an argument which should ever be heard in the mouth of a 
British statesman.” That is absolutely true. Meantime we 
note with no little satisfaction that Mr. Balfour did not in 
any way commit himself to the proposal for building a tariff- 
wall round the Empire. Most certainly we must not be Free- 
traders with the world from fear of foreign nations, but 
simply and solely because that is the only policy consistent 
with our greatness and prosperity and the happiness of our 
people, 


The Employers’ Federation will win in the engineers’ 
quarrel, for the resources of the men are exhausted, and the 
Executive of the Amalgamated Society has put out a 
manifesto admitting that to carry the contest to a 
successful issue they must have aid to the amount of 
£10,000 a week. That is £520,000 a year, which they 
certainly will not get. It is folly to suppose that 
an army can be supported by subscriptions. The masters 
ought, therefore, to be most conciliatory; but we deeply 
regret to perceive signs that they are, now that they 
are in sight of victory, inclined to push their advantage 
too far. They are probably in the right in refusing the 
eight-hour day, as weighting them too much in their com- 
Petition with foreigners, and certainly in the right in insisting 
that machines shall be regarded as allies, and not as enemies ; 
but they are wrong in attempting to break up the Unions. 
They deny the attempt, but they are clearly considering 
plans for making subscriptions to new and local insurance 
funds 4 peremptory condition of work; and that scheme if 
it Succeeded, even partially, would deprive the Unions of 
their main “resources.” They will find, we fear, in no long 
ne, that organised bodies, even when they are a little 
a, are easier to deal with than angry mobs. Certainly 
hey will make the task of government very difficult. The 


Union workmen are voters, and though they cannot rule 


elections—that is one of their many arithmetical illusions— 
they can disorganise the existing parties. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at Carnarvon on Saturday last, dealt 
chiefly with the by-elections past and tocome. At Deptford 
he declared that the electors “should feel themselves under a 
special responsibility to give expression to the practically 
unanimous judgment of the whole community, without dis- 
tinction of creed or party, upon the most startling exercise of 
the right of public patronage ever recorded.” Surely it isa 
mistake to indulge in such exaggerations as this. Mr. 
Asquith has a perfect right to say that in choosing Mr. 
Darling the Lord Chancellor did not make a wise choice; but 
if he talks like this of the appointment, what would he be able 
to say if a real scandal were to occur? Mr. Asquith proceeded 
to declare that the Liberal party was not after all in sucha 
desperate position as might be imagined from the comments 
of its critics. Very possibly ; but we should feel more certain 
of the fact if its leaders would tell us what is their policy and 
who is their leader. Mr. Asquith ended his speech by a 
reference to the rating system in towns, which he declared no 
one attempted to justify, a remark which shows that he favours 
some scheme of taxing the ground-landlords. We must of 
course wait to see Mr. Asquith’s plan; but meantime we hope 
it will be less crude and unworkable than the scheme for 
getting hold of the “unearned increment” to which Mr. 
Asquith once put his name. 


An article on agriculture in Tuesday’s Times states a very 
curious fact as to the London meat-market which is well 
worth the attention of all advocates of Protection. We are 
there told that last week witnessed the inauguration of the 
export of fresh meat (frozen) from London to the Cape, the 
steamship ‘ Nineveh’ having taken on board one thousand 
six hundred quarters of Bowen (Queensland) beef and two 
thousand carcases of River Plate mutton for conveyance to 
Cape Town. “The most noteworthy feature of this transac- 
tion is that, as reported by the Colonial Consignment 
Company, the meat could be purchased in England at a much 
lower rate than in the countries of production. Beef at 23d. 
per lb. and mutton at 23d. per Ib. free-on-board could not be 
supplied in the Colonies but was procurable at home.” This, 
of course, means that in frozen meat as in many other com- 
modities Free-trade is making us the bonded warehouse of 
the world. But that is a position far better worth having 
than any to be secured by bounties and protective tariffs. 
The profit of the complicated transaction described above 
goes to England simply because her ports are free to all who 
want to sell frozen meat. 


On Saturday last there died at Clifton Oollege a true 
though very little known poet, the Rev. T. E. Brown, author 
of ‘‘ Betsy Lee,” ‘‘ Foc’s’le Yarns,” and “The Doctor.” We 
do not, as a rule, believe in true poets remaining unknown 
and unappreciated by the public, but there were reasons 
which made Mr. Brown’s touching and beautiful poetry an 
exception. The poems were written in the Manx dialect—a 
great non-conductor of sympathy for the ordinary reader— 
and Mr. Brown, a schoolmaster by profession, was not a man 
who possessed that literary ambition which is necessary for 
the winning of popularity. Though he gained an Oriel 
Fellowship when that was the blue-ribbon of Oxford, 
he did not care for University distinction. Dr. Percival, 
however, induced him to become second master at Clifton, 
and there he remained till 1892, when he retired to his well- 
loved island. But though Mr. Brown’s poems were never 
popular, he gained the admiration of many, perhaps we should 
say of all, competent critics. Professor Max Miller, the 
Times tells us, once named “The Doctor,” if not among the 
hundred best books, yet as one of the most remarkable he 
knew for sympathy and imagination. The very spirit of youth 
and of the sea was in Mr. Brown’s verses, and he had a power 
of touching the heart given only to true poets. Though Mr. 
Brown did not always use the Manx dialect, he was at his 
best in the fisher talk. The description of the cows in the 
cowshed in “Betsy Lee” is among the best things he ever 
wrote. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 112,%. sd 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE SUCCESS ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


T is never wise to be pessimistic about a British 
I military enterprise; the difficulties which look s0 
formidable are so apt to melt away. The Frontier War, 
which has inspired every enemy of England with new 
hopes, may, as a dangerous war, be considered over, 
though there is much yet to be done, and a tangled mass 
of difficulties to unravel. Fortunately the method of 
unravelling will greatly de; end upon the opinion of Sir 
William Lockhart, who either is, or in a few days will be, 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole Indian Army. That 
able officer, who, we believe, was equally surprised and 
annoyed at the magnitude of the mobilisation which he 
found in progress on his arrival in India, has surmounted 
the difficulties in his path by the aid of his own genius for 
strategy and his experience in mountain warfare. It was 
necessary to reach Tirah, the almost unknown valley 
which forms the winter retreat of the Afridis and the 
centre of their power, and it was believed that they 
would defend the only two passes, Sampagha and Aragha, 
by which it could be reached, with desperation. That 
meant that, although we could hardly be driven back, 
we must harden our hearts to lose, say, a hundred 
officers and fifteen hundred men killed and wounded, a 
most serious loss when it is remembered that we have 
already lost, chiefly by wounds, in the progress of this 
campaign more than fifty officers and five hundred men. 
Nevertheless, the pressure on Sir William Lockhart to 
advance, pressure on the spot as well as from home 
opinion, would have proved with most Generals irresistible. 
These delays, it was said, are taking heart out of our men 
and putting heart into the mountaineers, who, moreover, 
are utilising them to put down all internal sources of con- 
tention. Sir William Lockhart, however, holds that with 
an Army like ours shells are cheaper than soldiers’ lives, 
and till his batteries were ready—mountain batteries 
throwing what used to be called “ six-pounders” up to 
one thousand eight hundred yards—he would not budge 
an inch. They and their ammunition, and the food and 
the water required, were at last dragged up, and the 
columns, stripped for action, that is, without tents or any 
haggage whatever that only helps to make campaigning 
agreeable, were at last set in motion. The hills to the 
right and the left of the Sampagha were “cleared ” on 
October 29th,—that is, stormed by brigades detached for the 
purpose, the mountain guns carried up to points com- 
manding the pass, and the fire of the guns concentrated 
on the stone stockades which the Afridis hoped would 
shelter them against any rush. The mountaineers found, 


bowever, that their preparations were useless, that their | 


defences were smashed, that they were dropping fast 
before the advancing enemy suffered, that, in fact, they 
were fighting armed science and not men like themselves, 
and after a certain loss, still not ascertained but probably 
not large—for there are doubts as to that story of their 


carrying off their dead—they evacuated the position. | 


Two days after the Aragha Pass was carried in the same 
way, and Sir William Lockhart was left master of Tirah, 
with only one regret in his mind, that the enemy had 
suffered so little from actual loss of life. It will be 
enough, we take it, if we have the wisdom to grant 
moderate terms, but there are doubts about the con- 
dition of permanent settlement. Some men in great 
position want too much. 


There is, we think, reason to believe that the Forward 








school will not this time be gratified by an annexation. | 


To begin with, the “ lock up” of Europeans, of whom we 
have too few, of Sikhs, the supply of whom is not endless, 
and of Ghoorkas, the supply of whom is strictly limited, 
required by an effective annexation, would be too large. 
Men who are only soldiers may talk wildly of increasing 


the white garrison of India to a hundred thousand, but | 


we have not force enough at home, and the Indian 
Treasury, strong as it is, is quivering under its burdens. 
We cannot add six millions a year to the perma- 
nent cost of the white garrison, and at the same time 
avoid a new taxation, which might turn the masses 
of the population permanently against us. No Govern- 
ment responsible to Parliament will run such a risk, 
more especially this Government, which cannot obtain 








Te 
the votes it really needs for more battalions and mo 
artillery without explaining to the people that they are me 
quite safe in Europe. They might, no doubt, dispens 
with an increase in India if they could prove that the 
mountain country could be easily held, the British troo : 
being merely “ pushed forward” from the plains ie 
rather better climate ; but they cannot do this because most 
of the Afridi country lies out of the track of an invasion 
from the North, and we must hold that as well as regions 
more directly in the road. Moreover, we do not want 
either to irritate the Afghans or to be so very close to 
them. The present Ameer may be trusted, because he is 
an exceedingly able man, and though a convinced Musgul. 
man, is not likely to suffer from a fit of unreflectin 
fanaticism ; but he is in bad health, he grows old for an 
Asiatic, and the greatest expert in the Indian Foreign 
Office would not predict what, if anything shortened his 
career, would happen in Afghanistan. For these reasons 
and for another which we will give further on, we think 
the Cabinet, when it has fully discussed the question, will 
ultimately decide that there shall be no annexation, 


Unfortunately there may be an effort to secure dis. 
armament, and with it the deadly and lasting enmity of 
the hill tribes. They will consider themselves at once 
dishonoured and betrayed by such a condition; dis. 
honoured because for a clansman in the Western 
Himalaya to give up his arms is to sink from a gentle. 
man into a labourer; betrayed because the internal feuds 
will not terminate with this war, and each half-sept, or 
quarter-sept, will believe that the order will not be 
universal, but that its own group is given up deliberately 
as a prey to its hereditary foes. The tribes will resist 
the order to the last and for generations, and no order 
of the kind which is resisted for a long time in such a 
territory can be effectually carried out. We do not 
succeed in the policy even in the plains, where it is 
perfectly well known that if the people rose, arms 
sufficient would be forthcoming—the very cannon were 
buried after the great Mutiny—and in the hills there are 
not the means of making a complete search, nor a popula- 
tion which will inform. Even if we succeed in getting the 
arms now used, they will flow in again from every side, 
and especially from our own dominions, the profit on the 
trade enabling the dealers to close all the eyes they find 
a little too sharp. We are not, we suppose, going to 
prohibit the clansmen from travelling, or to send an 
escort with every mountaineer; and every clansman who 
ventures beyond his own border will return with a weapon, 
if it is only a long-barrelied revolver. The plan must fail, 
and all we shall get by it is a hatred to which the present 
hatred of the mountaineers, which, after all, is only the 
hatred of ordinary enemies, will be but a feeble passion. 
They will hate us not as Highlanders hated the Southrons, 
but as the Northern and Eastern clans hated the name of 
Campbell. Nevertheless, we fear that the plan will be 
tried. It seems so necessary to soldiers who are liable to 
be “sniped” on any moonless night, and so reasonable 
to men at home, who for three generations have never felt 
either their safety or their honour diminished by the 
disuse of arms. ; 

We have said that there is another reason for not dis- 
arming these tribes, and it is this, We doubt the 
expediency of destroying India as a recruiting ground, 
and the Pax Britannica is destroying it. We need the 
help of a native soldiery which will really fight, and 
it is daily becoming more difficult to get such soldiers 
in sufficient numbers. The old Sepoys have become 
too peaceful; the Ghoorkas are allies, not subjects; 
and the Sikhs are ceasing to follow the trade of 
war, until recruiting among them has become slack. 
No tribe has ever offered us a conscription except, we 
believe, the Muzbee Sikhs, whose offer was rejected by 
Lord Canning in 1859, and we are dependent, as 10 
England, pon a recruiting which in reality 1s only 
effective among a limited supply of men. We could get 
a million recruits for money, of course, but of the million 
three-fourths would run away in action. We want the 
men who fight “ because it is their nature to,” and as the 
Pathans are among such men nearly the first, it seems 
injudicious to cut ourselves off finally from such @ 
resource. Thirty thousand Pathans who really meant 
to die before the guns should be taken would be as 
valuable as that number of Europeans, and cost about 
two-thirds less, and we do not believe that it 1s im possible 
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to secure their devotion, at least so long as the war is not 
one against their own people, or is not recognised by them 
as a final struggle between the Christian faith and Islam. 
We shall certainly not secure them by disarmament, nor 
if we succeeded fully and turned them into cultivators and 

dlars would they be worth securing. We will not press 
this argument too far, for its value must be decided on by 
trained soldiers; but still it is a matter of fact that in our 
last Indian struggle for existence it was a native race 
which in its hereditary hatred of Delhi saved the British 


Raj. 





THE TAMMANY VICTORY. 


AMMANY has won, and for four years Greater New 
T York will be practically governed by the little knot 
of men under the guidance of Mr. Croker who, not 
holding office themselves, determine to whom the offices 
shall go, and direct the general internal affairs of this 
vast city. It is needless for us to say with what deep 
regret we view this result, though we were not unprepared 
for it. Municipal reform, not merely in New York but 
all over the United States, has received an ugly, though 
we hope by no means fatal, wound ; and the power of the 
spoilsman, of the “ heeler,” the “ boss,” and the corrupt 
politician is confirmed. We fear there is no doubt what- 
soever of this disastrous result, and yet, while expressing 
our sorrow that so excellent a man as Mr. Low, and so 
pure and enlightened a cause as that which he repre- 
sented, have gone down for the time in the political 
débdcle, we must keep our heads and try to calmly under- 
stand exactly what it is that has happened, and why it 
happened. To explain this satisfactorily is to explain 
what the remarkable organisation called Tammany Hall 
is, and why it wields so great a power. Before addressing 
ourselves to that question, however, let us look at one or 
two causes which made for the defeat of the Citizens’ 
Union candidate, and for the victory of the regular 
Democratic organisation. 


{ In the first place, it is manifest that there is a 
| Democratic reaction against the Republican party. The 
| insolence and greed of the rings of millionaires who now 
| largely control that party, the rigid Tariff enacted by a 

Republican Congress in the interests of the Trusts, the 


| failure of President McKinley to suggest any remedy for 


the financial troubles, the enormous deficit with which 
Congress will have to deal in the ensuing Session, probably 


' such an incident as the recent wholesale shooting of 


strikers by Sheriff’s deputies in the ultra-Republican and 
ring-ridden State of Pennsylvania,—all these factors have 
influenced the public mind, and have led to a marked 
reaction against the Republican party, the chief sign of 
which is the near defeat of Senator Hanna, the celebrated 
nillionaire who organised President McKinley’s campaign, 
in his attempt at re-election from Ohio to the United 
States Senate. It is impossible to suppose that this 
general political wave did not powerfully affect New York, 
and it must therefore have greatly aided the Democratic 
party there. In the next place, the death of Mr. Henry 
George released at the last moment a very large number 
of votes for Tammany. It is true that Mr. George advised 
such of his hearers as did not intend to vote for him to 
support Mr. Low; but it is also clear that his advice was 
not taken. More than that, there was no probability that 
it would be taken; and this brings us to the very crux in 
the way of reformers in New York City. As we pointed 
out when dealing with Mr. George’s candidature, there 
are really two parties of reform in New York, between 
Whom there is a great gulf fixed. There are, on the one 
side, those whom Mr. Croker sneered at as gentlemen “in 
silk stockings,” men of education, high social position, 
birth, and breeding, but—it must be plainly stated if we 
are to understand the real facts—quite alienated from the 
Masses, as much so as though they were inhabitants of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. The evolution of this type, so 
recognisable in every large American city, is a matter of 
curious speculation into which we cannot enter; suffice it to 
say that the type is unpopular, we might almost say is de- 
tested by the American masses. It furnished the bulk of the 
80-called “Mugwump” section which fought for Mr. 
Cleveland in his first Presidential campaign. The man 
of this type is highly educated, well-to-do, honest, with a 
certain high aristocratic temper, and, too often, a painful 


| certain quite intelligible lack of sympathy with the aims 
| of the average man. The Mugwump is “ denationalised,” 
| they say; he is accused of knowing more about English 
| and German life than about the life of New York or Ohio. 
He stands aloof from the regular party organisation on 
either side, but has not strength or popular fibre to create 
;or guide a new party of reform. Mr. Low’s Committee 
| contained not a few men of this type, and, not to put too 
_fine a point on it, they are not loved by the thronging 
| thousands of the East Side, who, if they are reformers at 
all, have a quite different ideal of reform from that 
of the cultivated Mugwump. The masses of New 
York, in so far as they are not supporters of Tam- 
many, are looking to vast economic changes, to the over- 
throw of the seats of the money-changers, to the rout 
| Of Wall Street brokers, to the capture of the fortresses 
(of Mammon. If these two sections could have been 
| united, a victory for municipal reform would probably 
| have been assured. But as things are, with the sharp 
line of demarcation between rich and poor—sharper in 
| New York than in any European city—with the estrange- 
| ment and class antagonism, the pride of possession on one 
hand, and the envy of wealth and position on the other, 
it would seem that such a union was hopeless, although, 
so far as specific practicable issues were concerned, there 
was little difference between the programme of Mr. George 
and that of Mr. Low. 


We are now able to see some of the causes which 
enabled Tammany to win this great municipal election ; 
but over and above these contributory causes is the 
character and power of Tammany itself. Tammany felt 
that its future was absolutely at stake as it never had 
been before. Three years ago Tammany was overthrown ; 
but the fight was not of so colossal a character, the stake 
was not so immense. The Republicans felt this too, and 
therefore Mr. Platt played into the hands of Mr. Croker 
precisely as we indicated he would do in the event of any 
serious apprehension that Tammany would be overthrown. 
The Republican “ machine” in New York will be crushed 
on the day that the Tammany machine is crushed, and not 
a moment before. The existence of the one is dependent 
on the life of the other, and the two, outwardly enemies, 
are secret allies, and will divide the spoils of office between 
them. The undoubted fact is a testimony to the immense 
power of the Tammany organisation. What is that 
organisation? We use the word, but very few persons in 
England understand the thing. Tammany is as old as the 
century, and was founded for the purpose of combating 
the influence of the Federalist (afterwards the Whig) 
party, and maintaining the principles of “Jeffersonian 
Democracy,”—i.e., the general body of political ideag 
which we associate with the name of Jefferson, and, laten 
on, with that of Jackson. It was originally a perfectly 
respectable organisation, and it has wielded almost con« 
tinuously enormous power. When Jackson introduced the 
“spoils” system into American politics, the character of 
Tammany began to degenerate, and the large Irish 
immigration into New York so changed the personnel 
of that city that it soon became necessary to recognise 
the Irish vote. For some reason (perhaps because 
the Federalists, through Hamilton, Adams, and Jay, 
had become identified in the public mind with a 
pro - English feeling), nearly every Irish immigrant 
attached himself to the Democratic party, and so Tam- 
many naturally took on a very strong Irish tone. The 
average Celtic Irishman who keeps a liquor saloon in the 
Bowery to-day knows about as much of Jefferson and his 
political theories as he knows of Chinese metaphysics, 
but he cheers for Jefferson and Jackson on their respective 
birthdays, and votes as he is told by the Tammany leaders 
of his ward. This Irish-American organisation is a gigantic 
caucus, controlled by thirty-four “ sachems” (these Indian 
terms are kept up by Tammany), who are duly elected at 
“ primaries ” at which every Democratic voter in each given 
district has theoretically a right to be present and partake 
in the proceedings. The real business of the ‘“ primaries ” 
is, however, all arranged beforehand, the chief parties to 
the arrangement being the “‘heelers” and “ bosses” of 
the wards, who collect money for the central organisa- 
tion, largely through the medium of the liquor saloons, 
The funds so collected are at the disposal of the chiefs, 
foremost among whom is the singular person to whom this 
week’s victory is due, Mr. Richard Croker. Here, then, we 





Unfamiliarity with classes outside his milieu, and a} have the prime elements of this political combination,—the 
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masses of politically subservient Irish, every tenth man of 
whom expects to get a “pull” in the shape of a place for him- 
self or a friend, or a concession of some sort from his 
political masters, and who is willing to pay for his chances, 
seeing that a fortunate first stroke may lead him far 
either in political preferment or in the acquisition of 
riches; the useful drinking saloon, a natural political club 
and rallying-point for each district; and the elected mag- 
nates at the big hall near Union Square, with their 
enormous election funds made quite secure, their hold on 
their supporters, and their political prestige woven in 
with the earlier history of the Republic. We do not 
mean to suggest that Tammany Hall is to-day purely 
Irish, but its basis is Irish; and its leading men, Croker, 
Murphy, Sheehan, Sullivan, and so forth, are unmistakeable 
Hibernians, with that craze for office and power which 
characterises the Irish the world over. It must be 
understood that Mr. Croker and his thirty-three asso- 
ciates do not hold direct political office; they decide 
who shall have the offices and who shall be the can- 
didates. Judge Van Wyck was an unknown quantity, 
like so many other of the Tammany nominees; but 
it was enough that the Tammany chiefs nominated 
him; they could count on the obedience of their follow- 
ing. Besides, the weaker the official, the more completely 
is he as wax in the hands of the elique which rules at 
Tammany Hall. That clique enriches itself by levying a 
percentage on the offices bestowed through its good 
pleasure, and so maintains a still further hold. Tammany, 
of course, cultivates the labouring population by paying 
good wages to those in municipal employment, and, apart 
from its questionable monetary methods, is said to be 
excellent in matters of business. The great facts con- 
cerning its rule which stand out prominently are that 
New York has been one of the most heavily taxed and 
worst managed of modern cities; that corruption, “ gross 
as a mountain, open, palpable,” has been proved against 
it; and that its chiefs have contrived, in some way or 
other, to enrich themselves without doing any obvious 
work. Mr. Herbert Spencer says we all get the govern- 
ment we deserve. If that is so, New York’s deserts are 
poor indeed, for a knot of ignorant men levy an enormous 
contribution on her, and give her the poorest return for 
her money of any great city in the world. Such is the 
character of the Government into whose hands the people 
of New York have entrusted their great city for the next 
four years. It is not a pleasant comment on democratic 
rule. 





THE INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


E know nothing as to what the Government intend 
in the matter of proposals for strengthening the 
Army, but it is evident that their scheme, whatever it is, 
will have to be both wide and thorough, and that it will 
involve something very like reorganisation in certain 
departments. The facts that the Empire has outgrown 
the Army, and that there is at the present moment a 
considerable difficulty in getting recruits, make it evident, 
however, that the Government will be obliged to propose 
an increase of the Army, and also to render the service 
more attractive to the common soldier. What the nature 
of these proposals ought to be we propose to discuss, not 
in detail or from the point of view of the military 
expert, but rather on general and common-sense lines, To 
begin with, there are certain obvious things which cannot 
be left undone whatever else is done, and these we pro- 
pose to take first. 


First of all, we must have an increase in the artillery. 
We ought to possess the very best artillery in the world, 
and, in proportion to our other forces, the largest. Guns 
are mainly an affair of money, and do not depend, like 
men, upon recruiting; and therefore we can have, and 
ought to have, the strongest artillery force the world has 
ever seen. That is common-sense. It is also common-sense 
that we should, wherever possible, relieve our infantry by 
increasing our Marines. At present there is a great deal 
of work being done by infantry soldiers for which Marines 
are quite as well, or indeed better, fitted. If it was as 
easy to get ordinary regimental soldiers as Marines this 
would not greatly matter. But since it is not, and since 


we can get Marines when we cannot get infantry recruits, 
it would be flying in the face of Providence not to in- 
crease the Marines. 


We do not wish *s praise the 











Marine at the expense of the ordinary soldier. Ther, 
are, of course, plenty of duties which a regiment will 
perform ten times as well as the same number of Marines 
A regiment is a corporate entity, and in certain ways 
gains immensely thereby in power. Again, its men me 
officers are trained for a kind of action which does not 
enter into the training of the Marine. All we contend ig 
that, since Marines are easier to get than ordinary soldiers 
we may and should increase the Marines till all the work 
which can be as well or better done by Marines, but which 
is now being dene by soldiers, is done by Marines. That ig 
most of the smaller coaling-stations and island fortresses 
should be garrisoned by Marines. Gibraltar, for example 
should be chiefly held by Marines. It is an absurd place at 
which to keep a large number of ordinary soldiers, for there 
is no ground on which they can learn the duties of 
infantry. The Marine, however, whose primary business 
is to be on shipboard, does not in the least feel that absence 
of elbow-room which is the predominant feature of 
Gibraltar. But if this is so, how is it that Marines 
have not in the past been more used for such garrisons ? 
Surely there must be some hidden objection against their 
use, or these obvious advantages would not have been 
overlooked? That is a very natural remark; but we 
believe that in reality there is no hidden objection, or 
rather that the hidden objection is one which has no real 
force, and is indeed very little creditable to our rulers and 
governors. The Admiralty, it is said, object to the use 
of Marines for garrison service. Their reason, it is 
alleged, is as follows. If the garrisons are served by 
Marines it will be necessary to increase the Marines, and 
the extra cost will appear on the Navy Estimates. The 
public will then think that more is being spent on 
the sea service than is actually expended. Thus, say 
the Admiralty, ‘we shall get the odium of a fresh 
charge on the national purse without getting an extra 
ship, or gun, or sailor. The War Office, in fact, will 
be putting om our shoulders a charge which it 
ought to bear.’ That is, of course, an intelligible piece 
of officialism; but surely the Cabinet, which looks to 
the expenditure as a whole, will not really allow it to 
weigh with them when they have to consider the question 
of increasing the armed forces of the Crown. In reality, 
too, the Admiralty ought to rejoice at the increase of the 
Marines. Marines can at a pinch do a great deal of 
sailors’ work, and thus an increase of the Marines might 
in a great naval war help to solve the manning question. 
To a nation which never knows whether it will be called 
on to fight on sea or on land the man who is “soldier 
and sailer too” is a very useful person. 

But even if we raise another five thousand Marines, 
and so set free, say, five infantry battalions, there will 
still be the need for raising more troops. In what way 
is this to be accomplished? That it ought to be 
done with as little possible alteration of the present 
scheme as may be is quite obvious. The saying, “Any 
plan is a good one as long as you stick to it,” is 
specially true of an organisation like the Army. You 
must, alter radically, of course, if radical alteration 1s 
necessary, but where you can you ought to develop 
rather than make complete and sudden changes. Our 
present Army system has two marked and essential 
features,—the plan of having one battalion at home and 
one abroad, and the Reserve. The first of these has been 
much decried, but in reality it is, if fairly and properly 
worked, a most excellent system. If it were adhered to 
it would provide an automatic arrangement for increasing 
the Army pari passw with the increase of Empire. Under 
our present system, properly worked, if we took a new 
province and decided to place in it a British regiment 
drawn from home, we ought to raise a new regiment with 
two battalions and send one of them to the new province, 
In this way the needs of the Empire would never outstrip 
the capacity of the Army. Unfortunately, we have not 
acted up to our system, and when a new regiment has 
been required for permanent foreign service we have, 
instead of raising a new regiment, sent a home battalion 
abroad, and thus had both battalions of the same regiment 
out of the country. The result has been that the 
system has broken down, not from any defect, but 
because it has not been properly carried out. We great 
hope, then, that the changes which are to be made wl 
not interfere with the double-battalion system, but 
@ill restore it to its fuli vigour. But maintaining the 
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-battalion system will, of course, mean a large 
oe of men Pig) 6 Army. How are these men to be 
obtained ? Granted that recruits cannot be got on the 
old terms, it is clear that something must be done to make 
the service more popular. What is that something? This 
question brings us to a most difficult problem,—the best 
terms of service for a voluntary Army. The matter is so 
difficult that we hesitate to express an opinion off-hand, 
but personally we should incline to the following scheme. 
We would abolish all stoppages, and make the soldier’s 
service “all found,” and well found. We would give the 
recruit in his first two years eightpence and all found, 
and after that a shilling a day. Next we would let men 
recruit as at present, but at the end of the first two 

ears—which in peace time it should be promised them 
they should pass in England—they would have the option 
of going on foreign service or of going straight into 
the Reserve for ten years. If they went on foreign service 
their pay would at once become a shilling a day and all 
found. But, it will be said, under this plan we might find it 
impossible to fill the ranks abroad. We do not think so, 
for foreign service is popular; but at any rate, might not 
this danger be met by a regulation that whenever 4 man 
with two years’ service passed into the Reserve his place 
might be filled by some man from the Reserve who found 
he did not like civil life and wished to go back to the 
Army again ? There are always thousands of such men to 
be found. At present we cannot get them without 
depleting the Reserve. If, however, for every one we took 
back, a two-year man went into the Reserve, the Reserve 
would not suffer. Of course there may be serious 
objections to this plan which we do not perceive, but we 
cannot help thinking it would be worth considering. 
Many more men would, we believe, be inclined to try the 
Army if they need not bind themselves for more than two 
years certain. 

Before we leave the subject of Army reorganisation we 
must urge upon the Government the advisability of in- 
cluding in their scheme a plan for calling out the Reserve 
automatically every year. We believe in the Reserve, 
but only by accustoming it to be called out every year 
can we hope to make it what it should be, a real part of 
the Army, ready at twenty-four hours’ notice. If the 
Reserve were embodied every year from the evening of 
the Thursday before Good Friday till the evening of 
Easter Monday, we should really be able to feel that 
eighty thousand fully equipped soldiers could be added 
to the home Army by a stroke of the pen. Our final 
wish is that the Government should do something for the 
Militia. The notion of their making the ballot once more 
compulsory is, of course, absurd; but short of that they 
should be able to devise means for improving a force 
which, even as it is, contains very fine material. 





LORD ROSEBERY AT MANCHESTER. 


We can hardly imagine a speech which, as an 
oratorical effort, should be better than the one 
which Lord Rosebery delivered on Monday in the Free 
Trade Hall of Manchester. It was an elaborate eulogy 
on Free-trade, and it was not tiresome. He had to deal 
with masses of statistics, and in his mouth the figures, 
usually so cumbrous, told, as he said himself, a kind of 
fairy-tale. He had to describe the position of the 
peasantry before the economic revolution, and it was 
done in five minutes, in the simplest way, and with an 
effect which, even with a reader old enough to remember 
much of the struggle, brings the slow tears to the eyes. 
He had to repeat the praises of men who have been 
praised a thousand times, and he found something new 
and vigorous to say of each,—of John Bright, that he 
was the David who, taking the smooth stone from the 
brook of hard facts, slew with it the giant of Protection ; 
of Cobden, that he, so different, became the second of 
the “great Twin Brothers” who won the battle of Lake 
Regillus against the Corn-laws. He had to prove the 
result, and he showed, in few and simple sentences, how 
every class except the purely agricultural landlord has 
prospered; and he had to point his moral, which is, Do 
not deepen the already developing hatred of mankind 
caused by your enormous prosperity by abandoning 
Free-trade for an Imperial Zollverein which would seem 
to them, and indeed be, a wall excluding them from their 
share of the benefits which the Free-traders won for all 


| mankind. Nothing could be better, nothing, in our judg- 
| ment, more truthful, than the whole speech, and yet it 
leaves on us a certain impression of melancholy. The 
times seem so much smaller, those who would improve 
the world so much less of statesmen, the world itself so 
much less hopeful of advance. There have been dozens 
of Leagues since the one which crushed the Corn-laws, 
some of them born amidst pans of exultation, but no 
one of them has accomplished anything great, few any- 
thing at all. There has been progress, great progress of 
a kind; but it has come for the most part of itself, and 
has been very little helped on by conscious and determined 
efforts such as carried the destruction of the Corn-laws. 
There has been no new Cobden or fresh Bright, and no 
uprising of the people behind them, resolute as the Anti- 
Corn-law men were resolute that the oppression they 
detested—and the taxing of bread to keep up rents was 
distinctly oppression in the true old sense of the word— 
should cease before they resumed their quietude and their 
work. There are evils nearly as great as the Corn-laws 
around us, or at least evils as loudly crying for cure,—for 
instance, those produced by the excess of population over 
the means of housing it in decent fashion, the ever- 
increasing pressure of an antiquated system of municipal 
taxation which seems deliberately designed to destroy the 
first amenity of municipal life, pleasant and healthy 
lodging, and the fact that those who work on the land 
have in old age no refuge but the poorhouse; but there 
is not the young vigour to deal with them, and the people, 
though far better instructed, shrink back from efforts at 
reform, not perhaps greater, and certainly less resisted. 
The idea of three acres and a cow has perished, with all 
that it involved. The idea of pensions for old age 
sleeps. The idea of making the State the sole and 
universal insurer, and so involving the whole people in 
its fortune, hurts the “interests,” and so is looked at 
askance. We have carried out one immense measure, 
to be nearly as great in its influence on the future 
as Free-trade itself, free and compulsory education; 
but it was carried in the old way, without any dead- 
heave, without any apostle unless it were William Forster, 
and without any of that universal acceptance and free- 
dom from fidgetiness about details which has marked 
the career of Free-trade. Compared with the energy of 
the Forties, the energy of the Nineties is as much more 
flabby as if the people had really grown older, instead of 
renewing its youth as it does from hour to hour. Not 
only have leaders in social reform not appeared, but the 
wish that they should appear has grown dull, and men 
are content for the most part that because some Radicals 
say foolish things, and the world outside is very interesting, 
everything at home should drift. 


We suppose the real truth is—and if it is the truth it 
cannot be too often repeated and remembered—that the Age 
of Clearances is past or nearly past, and the Age of Con- 
struction involves an amount of labour, and the exhibition 
of an amount of brain force, from which a tired generation 
almost satiated with a certain kind of prosperity naturally 
shrinks. With the aforesaid exception, the Education 
Act, the great legislative triumphs of this century have 
been nearly all of the nature of clearances. The laws 
which by their severity prevented the punishment of 
crime; the laws which in preventing combination declared 
that men had in their industry no need of society; the 
laws which prevented the diffusion of knowledge; the laws 
which forbade everything to the poor except at an unjust 
price; the laws which decreed that Dissenters should never 
be thoroughly instructed, have all, or nearly all, been so 
completely swept away that the young have a difficulty in 





believing that they ever existed, and declare that Sydney 
Smith, instead of the greatest of social humourists, was a 
caricaturist of unusual verbal skill. Even privilege has 
been swept away, its last monstrous relic being that the 
inhabitants of some favourite localities retain, solely by 
reason of their habitat, twice, thrice, or four times their 
neighbours’ power of electing the governing body of the 
Monarchy. The clearance is so nearly complete that we 
must either build or do nothing, and the people, dis- 
heartened at the work before them, sit down discon- 
tentedly muttering that they cannot lay bricks till the 
architects arrive with their plans and _ specifications. 
‘What is the use of digging,’ they all say, ‘till we 
know what the building, which we admit must be built, 





is to be like?’ Who is to rehouse the people, the 
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landlords, the municipalities, or the State, and how 
are they going to do it? They ought to be rehoused ; 
‘but how? Rating ought to be reformed, as taxation 
‘was, and it will be reformed; but where is the states- 
man with his plan, and where are the lines which will 
mark out the new foundations? The workers need 
pensions, not poorhouses, and shall have them; but are 
they to buy them, or buy them in part, or receive them 
from the community? Where is the architect who has 
even thought out the plan of that vast erection? So they 
talk, and murmur, and sit, and nothing is done, or to all 
appearance—though that may be pessimist—will be done 
in our time. For if there is a truth in the world, it is that 
Opinion can destroy without leaders, as it has destroyed, 
for example, in all countries the opposition to general 
education, but it cannnot build up without architects. 
No rush of a multitude will build even a staircase; it 
must be designed, and the builders must have confidence 
that the designer is so far to be trusted that his structure 
will not collapse before it is completed. There must, in 
short, first of all be planners before we shall advance a 
single step further, much more take so vast a stride 
towards wellbeing as Lord Rosebery showed by unanswer- 
able figures that Free-trade really was. The American 
conception that architects are not wanted, that original 
men are a nuisance in politics, that power had better be 
entrusted to those who are strictly of the average, may be 
right or wrong, but it is the conception of men who see 
‘before them no great work to do, who think they have 
attained all that is to be attained, and are disconteatedly 
content. The Americans will have a rough awakening from 
that dream ; but that is not our business, but to tell our 
own countrymen that no work like the destruction of the 
‘Corn-laws remains to do, that the alternative to construc- 
tion is lazy quiescence, and that if they prefer labour to 
laziness, as for a century they have done, they must find 
leaders who can plan, or be foiled at every turn. 





PATRIOTISM. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN chose for his Rectorial 
a Address the greatest and most animating of 
‘themes, and his treatment of it did not fall below his 
subject. His speech was as full of thought as of vigour, 
and it will be read throughout the Empire with interest 
and delight. Our race is not apt to wave flags and use 
tall talk about its greatness and strength, but on an 
adequate occasion it can show that it feels as well as acts. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s clear and manly tones will, therefore, 
be sure to wake a response, for he puts the subject of 
patriotism before us in a way which appeals to all. Mr. 
Chamberlain is right in dwelling upon the double origin 
of patriotism. Patriotism is and must be founded both 
in instinct and in reason. It is the child both of sentiment 
and of good sense. But though it is possible to analyse 
the emotion of patriotism, as it is that of honour, the 
combination is complete. When men obey the call of 
patriotism they do not obey a mixed feeling, or inquire 
how far they are acting on motives of reason and how far 
they are acting on those of instinct. They simply listen to 
the voice of duty. It is our duty to serve and love our 
country, and that duty we can accept without arguing as 
to the why and wherefore. The fact that it is a duty, and 
that all men not demoralised by sophistry or bemused 
by logic know that it is a duty, to obey the dictates of 
patriotism makes it unnecessary to dwell upon rational 
explanations. We may be content to know that in the 
case of patriotism, as in that of other difficult forms of 
human action,— 

“ When Duty murmurs low, ‘ Thou must, 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


If, indeed, we wanted proof that patriotism is a reanty, 
and not a fiction of the poets and rhetoricians, we could 
find it in this fact, and in the thousands of common- 
place men who, when a patriotic duty is laid upon them, 
accept it without a murmur, and give up for it what they 
value most in life. 

With all that Mr. Chamberlain says of the need for 
maintaining a high standard of Imperial patriotism we 
are heartily in agreement. We would keep the national 


honour untarnished, and we would show both the children 
of our own blood and the whole world that we mean 
to preserve and to be worthy of our high estate, 


We 
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would give up nothing, and make no surrender of our great 
position. It would be better for the race and the land 
to die fighting than to sink down in unhonoured eage, We 
believe, too, that there is a certain danger of our great. 
ness failing through craven fears of being great, and wa 
would therefore resist the tendency to timorous gelf. 
criticism to the utmost. Doubt and anxiety as to power 
and competency are the dry-rot of nations. But though 
doubts and anxieties of this kind are like dry-rot, an 
extreme solicitude as to fairness, justice, right-dealing 
and honesty is the antiseptic of empire. We may fail 
from craven fears of being great, but we may also fail 
from a sinister willingness to be great at any cost, and to 
shut our eves to the methods by which our greatness 
is achieved. Depend upon it, good faith, justice 

; , , 
and high-mindedness are the only stable foundations 
for empire. He is not only no patriot, but he will 
ruin what he means to build up, who is careless 
as to the methods by which empire is achieved, 
Wordsworth tells us that the happy warrior is he 
“who makes his moral being his prime care.” The 
true patriot will certainly make the moral being of 
the Empire his prime care. While we say this we 
must, however, utterly disclaim any sympathy with 
those who think that the work of empire is necessarily 
dirty work, and that therefore it must be condemned, 
No doubt it must often be rough work, and some- 
times cruel work, and we do not want to look at 
every act under a microscope. What is essential is that 
the general tendencies shall always be towards what 
is right and just and of good report. Mr. Chamberlain 
would, of course, agree with this as strongly and as 
sincerely as any man, for unquestionably his Imperial 
aspirations are on the right side. His speech, in effect, 
admits that our Empire is a trust. But though we do not 
accuse Mr. Chamberlain of ignoring in any way the truth 
that patriotism must be based on morality, we do think 
that there is ground for complaining that he is not quite 
fair to those whom he calls “ Little Englanders,”—the 
men who are apt to criticise the extension of the Empire, 
and who make it their business to look for specks of mud 
on the Imperial mantle. Now, we are no more Little 
Englanders than Mr. Chamberlain, and we believe no 
more than does he in the divine right of a few bloodthirsty 
savages to monopolise the best places in the earth, or to 
practise the delights of human sacrifice in peace, their 
virgin innocence uncorrupted by the vices of the white 
trader or official. There are few things in the way 
of vice and cruelty which can be taught to the inno- 
cent savage. But though we do rot sympathise with 
the Little Englanders, we recognise that they often do 
most useful and most patriotic work. Very often in their 
over-zeal, and in their pig-headedness and presumption, 
some of those who attack the Empire say most foolish and 
most unjust things. But it is no more fair to condemn all 
criticism on the course of empire on this account than it 
is to condemn active patriotism because it sometimes 
degenerates into mad Jingoism, or into the monstrous 
sentiment, “My country, right or wrong,” which Mr. 
Chamberlain so rightly denounces. The man who sin- 
cerely believes that the nation is acting wickedly, and 
who has the courage to say so, may be mistaken in fact, 
but it cannot be denied that he is acting a patriotic part. 
If, indeed, his criticism is true, it would be impossible to 
exaggerate the debt of gratitude which the nation owes 
him. Mr. Chamberlain would be the first to admit that 
Wilberforce’s’ crusade against the slave trade was the 
work of a great patriot; yet many men in his day con- 
demned him as a meddling sentimentalist who wanted to 
injure his country. No doubt the work of criticising the 
country’s action, and of pointing out the national mis- 
deeds, is one which is apt to foster a very] disagreeable 
and offensive form of self-righteousness, and no doubt 
such self-righteous prigs sometimes attack with disgraceful 
calumnies devoted Englishmen who are doing noble work 
under great difficulties and dangers. Critics of this kind are 
the proper objects of indignation such as Mr. Chamberlain 
pours on them. At the same time, let us never refuse 
the praise of patriotism to those who do their best to 
keep our rule above suspicion. It is, of course, very 
irritating to be told that there is a speck of dirt on 
the Imperial ermine, to hear that this corner of the 
mantle is trailing in the mud, or that the edge is frayed 
in one place and rotten in another, but, all the same, 
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those who point out these defects are doing good work, 
and unless we heed them our robe of State will become so 
soiled and tattered as to be a disgrace rather than a 
glory. 

The omission we have pointed out was the only omission 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. He amply acknowledged 
the fact that it is not merely by war or action abroad 
that men serve their fellows and the State. The passage 
in which he pointed out the patriotic service done by 
those who take up the humbler and less sensational 

ublic duties was full of sound sense, and should be 
taken to heart by the nation. This form of patriotism is 
indeed our only defence against such fungi as Tammany 
Hall. “We give,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “a free and 
additional proof of patriotism in taking our full share of 
ublic work and responsibility, including the performance 
of those municipal obligations on the due fulfilment of 
which the comfort, the health, and the lives of the com- 
munity so largely depend. One of the most satisfactory 
features of modern times is the greater interest taken by 
the educated and leisured class in the unambitious but 
most useful work of local institutions, while in national 
politics the pecuniary disinterestedness and integrity of 
our public men has now been for a long time a marked 
feature of our political life.” After mentioning Gibbon’s 
naif saying, “I went into Parliament without patriotism 
and without ambition, and all my views tended to the 
convenient and respectable place of a Lord of Trade,” 
Mr. Chamberlain went on to point out that “to leave 
politics to the politicians, whether in national or in muni- 
cipal work, is as fatal to the best interests of the State as 
to leave to mercenaries the defence of its territories. In this 
generation happily a higher ideal obtains; but even now 
there are many who fail to see that if the country is to be 
what they think it is, and what they know it should be, 
the result can only be reached by a general display of 
public spirit, by the contribution of all to the common 
good, and by efforts to develop the nobler side of the 
national character, and to cure its defects.” This is 
excellently put, and remember Mr. Chamberlain has 
practised what he preached. Not only did he throw 
himself into municipal life at a time when to do so was 
very rare among men of his power and ability, but he has 
retained to the full his interest in the life of the city to 
which he belongs. In truth, patriotism is a word which 
cannot be restricted. A man who works for his country 
in his own town or district may be as true a patriot as 
one who fights for it abroad. What is wanted is, in 
Cromwell’s phrase, “true English hearts and zealous 
affections towards the general weal of our Mother- 
country.” But our Mother-country wants true English 
hearts and zealous affections at home as well as abroad. 
One of the best ways of upholding the Empire is to keep 
the : Kingdom sound at heart,—uncorrupted and 
united, 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


HE first shot fired in anger among the civilised States 
will be between America and Spain. That is our 
reasoned conviction, and so believing, we venture, at 
some risk of tiring our readers, to point out once more 
the slow drift of events in that direction. If we are 
not misled, the difficulties of the Sagasta Government 
—which are not diminished by their chief’s bad health— 
are accumulating fast.* Their offer of autonomy to Cuba 
has been rejected, almost with contumely, the leaders 
referring, it is rumoured, to the Act of the Provisional 
Junta which makes any discussion of any solution except 
independence a capital offence. ® The Cuban insurgents of 
all grades and colours distrust Spain, and declare that 
pain were honest she would agree to their sine qui 
non, the total withdrawal of the Spanish garrison as the 
condition precedent of peace.” That condition suits 
neither the pride nor the policy of Madrid, where they 
do not forget the taxation difficulty, and in spite of 
the dangerous discontent in the South, and of something 
like mutiny among recruits, twenty thousand more lads 
have been warned for service and partly despatched to 
the island, where there are not the means to keep them 
1 ordinary health.’ As such “reinforcements” cost 
money, and Cuba is yielding next to nothing, the Madrid 
reasury is looking round for assistance, and not finding 


it, and will, it is expected, be driven in a very short | 








period to inconvertible paper. “ At the same time, the 
Government is alarmed by the hints of the Carlists that 
the legitimate Sovereign would never have so mis- 
managed the struggle, by the shocking accounts which 
the new Administration begins to forward as to the 
mortality in the ranks of the huge army despatched to Cuba 
—this mortality, which is incredible, though suspected by 
the peasantry, is not known by them, and when it is known 
will produce serious consequences—and by the increase of 
filibustering in American ports, which they regard as 
evidence that Washington, whatever its professions, wishes 
the success of the insurrection.‘ The Queen-Regent’s 
Government, therefore, is scraping together pesetas to buy 
cruisers, is looking round despairingly for allies, who as 
yet give only pleasant words, and considers more and 
more carefully whether war would not be the best way 
out of an otherwise impenetrable jungle of hostile cir- 
cumstances. It would certainly save honour; it might 
save Cuba, which can be defended by Spanish troops as 
well as by Spanish insurgents; and it might arouse a 
flame of patriotism, amidst which it might not be difficult 
to remodel the Army, and raise the great internal loan 
without which the machine must ultimately stop. The 
Spaniards as a people are not so poor as they are sup- 
posed to be. They resent direct taxation because of the: 
exceeding inequality in wealth between the Northern and 
Southern provinces; but they are thrifty, they work hard 
in a way of their own which is fructuous though it is in- 
tolerable to English and French foremen, and they have 
a magnificent estate, a great country fertile in all costly 
products and full of mineral wealth. Spain, too, is not 
without a tincture of true Southern impatience, and likes, 
when the struggle has gone on for hours, to see the matador 
close with the bull and either kill or be killed. 

On the other side everything points to an increase in 
American readiness for war. The departure of General 
Weyler, to begin with, has released Spanish tongues, and 
the Union will shortly be full of stories of cruelty which, 
though touched up by the journalists for the sake of 
sensation, have, it is believed by friends of Cuba, a_ 
dreadful substratum of truth. The Jingo party only 
seems less furious because Congress is not sitting, and 
because politicians have been watching elections in New 
York and Ohio, and the moment it is clearly understood 
that autonomy is refused by the insurgents they will fill the 
air with cries of sympathy for men “who, like all the rest of 
Spanish America, have shaken off the insupportable rule 
of Castile.” \ The Government does not believe that Spain 
will find allies so long as they refrain from annexation, 
and knows that a “ war for liberty” will excite far more 
enthusiasm than a war for a territory filled with Catholic 
and coloured voters. It sees its way to a tertium quid,— 
the unavowed but irresistible protectorate, which deprives 
the Germans at this moment of their excellent case against 
the Haytian Republic. Cuba must fail to govern herself 
and ask admission to the Union before she is annexed, but 
that is not an argument against permitting the experiment 
of self-government.’ And, finally, the immense forces in 
the Union which now control the Administration, and 
which are really frightened at the swerve of the Democrats 
and the discontented towards Bryanism, begin to think 
that a war of the second class would reawaken sleeping 
patriotism, would enable them greatly to strengthen 
the force at the disposal of the central Executive, and, 
above all, would rid them of all complaints about 
currency, deficits, and overtaxation. The Treasury of a 
rich State is always full in war-time, and Americans have 
taken greenbacks for gold for a generation. The pressure 
on Mr. McKinley, therefore, for “a spirited attitude” will 
be most severe ; a spirited attitude means an attitude of 
menace, and although the President is not a great man, 
he is a man with that strength of will which is so rarely 
wanting in the Americans who come to the front. If he 
takes a decision he will adhere to it to the bitter end. 

We see that Mr. White, the American Minister in 
Berlin, bas been endeavouring to reassure the German 
world by uttering smooth things to an interviewer; but 
we do not find in his sentences much reason for reas- 
surance. He says Mr. McKinley is for peace ; but we never 
heard of a Government yet that was not devoted to peace. 
‘It is the other man who makes peace impossible, not me.’ 
Mr. White denies all projects of annexation, doubtless 
with perfect truth; but wars have been waged and will 
be waged on provocations other than the desire to acquire 
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more tobacco and sugar. We respect Mr. White greatly, 
but his excuse for filibusters, that the dominion of the 
Union is too large and too full of fiords to allow of 
watchfulness, is a little too diplomatic. That Government 
knows very well all that happens within the Union, 
especially on the sea-board, where eyes are sharp and 
applicants for office many, and it is a special peculiarity of 
Washington that, in a nation of talkers, Cabinet secrets 
are admirably kept. Sir Julian Pauncefote would much 
rather be in Berlin than in Washington if he wanted to 
hunt a secret, for you cannot cut open the President’s 
breast, and it is there that the decision for peace or war 
really lies. We believe, for the reasons given, that it will 
be, when the lingering end is reached, for war. That 
solution is the interest of Spain, which had much better 
lose her colony in war than show herself incompetent to 
put down forty thousand undrilled insurgents; and it is 
also the interest of the dominant party in the United 
States, which must turn the general tl ught away from 
the many muddles out of which it sees no road. 








PROPHET-FOOLS. 


T is a fact to be remembered by those who study social 
phenomena and their meaning that in a corrupt city 

like New York upwards of a hundred thousand workmen of 
many nationalities followed the body of Mr. Henry George 
to the grave, and that of the multitudes who watch the wink 
of Mr. Croker, and the lesser multitudes who obey the nod 
of Mr. Platt, no single individual denies that their reviler 
and deadly enemy was certain of the suffrages of at least 
seventy thousand citizens in the contest for the office of 
Mayor. Yet beyond a certain not very powerful eloquence, 
and his character, and a single Idea, Mr. George had no 
demonstrable claim upon the general regard. He never even 
promised to enrich any one, he threatened to make thousands 
poorer, and had he attained power he would almost certainly 
have made his patronage in a pecuniary sense not worth 
having by stripping those upon whom his favour fell of all 
emoluments except the barest maintenance. Moreover, 
thougb he was in some senses a great preacher, the gospel 
he preached was not a great gospel. It contained but a 
single idea, and that an old one, long since demonstrated by 
experience to be false. Mr. George had an idea that if men 
would consent to tax rent out of existence, and apply the 
proceeds to the public service of the community, poverty 
would disappear, and with poverty bitterness, and with bitter- 
ness crime, so that the whole world would be at once 
regenerated and happy. Apart from the immorality of this 
idea—for even supposing that the community has a right 
in extremity to the whole wealth of those who compose it, 
it must be immoral to plunder one class in order to relieve 
the selfishness of the remainder—it is a very thin one. 
Property yielding no rent would be thrown on the hands 
of the community, which would thus own all realty, and 
endeavour to extract from it sufficient for its public 
necessities. Not to speak of Peru, where under the Incas 
the scheme was carried straight out to its logical conse- 
quences, and the community not only owned everything but 
enforced labour by penalties, so that everything might yield a 
profit, every Asiatic State except China has based itself upon 
that very scheme, and whatever else it has succeeded in doing, 
has not succeeded either in establishing equality, or in pre- 
venting poverty, or in diffusing happiness among the millions. 
We ourselves in the Madras Presidency carry out Mr. 
George’s Idea, and among the possessions of the Queen 
none is more liable to famine than Madras, in none are the 
people usually more poverty-stricken, and in none is there 
less visible progress towards a higher or a happier life. 
Nevertheless, Mr. George, armed with this Idea, with a 
certain not very powerful eloquence, and with a power of 
persuasive writing in which he was rivalled by hundreds of 
candidates for public favour, gained tens of thousands of 
followers who, without a gleam of probable success to cheer 
them, adhered to him for years; who would have fougbt for 
him had fighting been in his programme; and who, when he 
died of overwork and excitement, sorrowed for him as for a 
lost Master, and in some sense Prophet. No man could say 
exactly why he wielded his influence. He had not a great 


mind; he was nearly insensible to argument; and he never 
that we know of learned anything, as even the multitude 





—— 


learn, from experience. Yet he had an army behind him and, 
it is said, left even on statesmen an impression that ™~ wag 
dangerous. The man had, in truth, a kind of persona] 
attraction, or “magnetism,” as it is now the fashion tg 
call it,—a power of convincing a certain order of minds 
that what he promised would happen, which to those minds 
was irresistibly bewitching. He belonged, in fact, to that 
extremely limited but most interesting order of “inspireg 
idiots,” half prophets, half fools, among whom Garibaldi wag 
the most successful, George Fox, the founder of Quakerism 
the noblest, Rousseau the meanest, Swedenborg the most 
imaginative and original, and Peter the Hermit the greatest 
and least prosperous. That monk was, in truth, the very 
embodiment of the class. He had no case, for, if Christianity 
was true, he could have no right to preach the sword ag 
Christ’s chosen weapon for the deliverance of his people, 
He had no commission from any earthly potentate, He 
had no capacity other than a marvellous power of words, 
not even the capacity for organisation. Of those who heard 
and almost worshipped him, thousands must have known 
enough of marching and of battle to know that he wag 
inviting them to embrace a life of continuous misery. Yet 
he persuaded thousands, tore them away from their accus. 
tomed lives, and hurried them, none under unwilling restraint, 
across Europe to perish of disease and hunger and the swords 
of the populations whom the visitation aroused to frenzy, 
He had in lieu of all other gifts the gift of persuasiveness in 
the extreme degree, and those who felt its influence could 
not help but follow. Henry George had the same quality, 
not indeed to the same extent, but still to an extent 
which, had his mind tended in that direction, would 
have enabled him to perform nearly the same feat, 
would, for example, had he wished, have drawn tens 
of thousands across the United States to found, say in 
Mexico or Central America, a community from which poverty 
had finally been banished. Few of his followers probably 
comprehended his ideas,—that seems clear from their fancy 
that they could be applied by him as Mayor of New York; 
but they saw that he hated with his whole heart the special 
form of misery which they felt most closely; they saw 
that he was utterly disinterested; they saw that he was 
above them in intelligence, had, in fact, ideas which to them 
were as inspirations ; and they accepted him as their earthly, 
unhappily quite earthly, leader and Prophet. Had he, instead 
of trusting solely to his Idea, declared also that he had a 
mission from above to proclaim it, they would have believed 
him incapable of death, as Joanna Southcott’s votaries did, 
or Lave waited for him to succeed by means of which they 
could not even dream. It seems impossible, but it is incredible 
only to those who forget, or who never knew, that the ablest 
men in Arabia, men who afterwards governed kingdoms suc- 
cessfully, dwelt for months in the same house, or the same 
room, with Mahommed, then a discredited agitator in danger 
of his life, and at the end of the period, during which he 
must have lived uxder the microscope, remained more than 
ever convinced that he was the Sent of God. 


The keynote of this charm, which is in many ways one of 
the most mysterious that exist, must, we think, be “ other- 
ness,” the birth of an idea in inferior or average minds that 
the Prophet who addresses them has in him something 
which is not in themselves, and which, whencesoever it may 
come, is for them akin to inspiration. “It is the voice of 
God!” shouted the mobs of Italy as they listened to the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit. “Stand back,” said the 
soldier to his General under fire, “if you are killed who will 
deliver us?” What matters his plan, said Garibaldi’s fol- 
lowers, as unpaid, unfed, and half-armed they set out on an 
enterprise not revealed to them, “what matters his plan, it is 
his plan.” That is precisely the impression made by Mr. 
George upon thousands of his disciples, and it takes his gift, 
whatever it was, out of the list of intellectual capacities, and 
explains why to so many men of the Prophet type earthly 
wisdom appears to be unnecessary to influence. Their fol- 
lowers are not wanting sound argument or clear evidence 
from them, but something else, something that springs not 
from the brain but from the character as they conceive it to 
be. Something of his spirit must be in two or three of the 
Moollahs who give us such trouble on the frontier, and no 
danger among the many Indian dangers is more probable 
than the rise among Mussulmans and Hindoos of some wild 
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teacher who seemed to the Europeans a madman or a fool, 


put to his followers a man inspired. Mr. Gladstone does not 
pelong to the class, being a hard thinker and a statesman as 
well as a man possessed of a genius for persuasion, but we 
have heard a deceased Cabinet Minister say, “I cannot see 
the arguments for Home-rule, but Mr. Gladstone can, and 
he knows.” What the character precisely is to which this 
ower belongs it is difficult to say, but this much is clear, 
that the man who would make without reasoning fervid dis- 
ciples must be absolutely disinterested, must be convinced 
that that which he thinks is fundamentally beyond error, and 
must be in close though unperceived rapport with at least a 
portion of the audience he addresses. A dumb Prophet, that 
is, a Prophet whose words reach no one, is as a leader incon- 
ceivable. 

It is supposed, we believe, that with the spread of educa- 
tion, and of the critical spirit which undoubtedly accompanies 
it, this kind of teacher will gradually be deprived of all his 
influence; but is that so certain? The education of the masses 
anywhere will be a very thin sort of thing, because the neces- 
sity of living will always interfere with it, and it is not 
impossible that such education as they get by increasing 
discontent and developing imagination will increase instead 
of diminishing their liability to be “carried away,”—that is, 
to pass under the influence of persons to whom they attribute 
either extraordinary gifts or extraordinary minds. Mr. Halhed, 
who believed in the Prophet Brothers, was a highly educated 
man, and the spread of the belief in Swedenborg has been 
among the imperfectly educated rather than the true 
commonalty. The English seem to be protected against all 
“crazes,” even currency crazes, by what the French and the 
Irish consider their stolidity; but there are more of the 
elements which go to produce fanaticism in both the American 
and the Slav. Nothing would surprise us less in the near 
future than the appearance either in America or Russia 
of an “inspired idiot,” as Mazzini defined Garibaldi, who 
would insist that some simple but big idea, religious 
or social, would, if accepted, be the salvation of mankind, 
and who, if a man of the dominant kind, would shake 
Governments, and perhaps civilisation, more than all the 
Socialists and Anarchists have succeeded in doing. The 
strongest barrier against his success is the inherent selfish- 
ness of mankind, which disinclines them to endure suffering 
that the world may become happier or better; but we have 
seen in our own time instances where this selfishness has 
proved powerless against an idea. The power of the Russian 
Emperor, backed heartily by his whole army, has failed to 
make Memnonites enlist, and it is by no means clear that the 
usually resistless machinery of British law will compel the 
Peculiar People to call in doctors when they or their children 
are sick, Suppose a Prophet-fool to appear with more than 
Mr. George’s charm who declared that to pay taxes was 
criminal because “ Czsar” could not be a noun of multitude, 
is it so indisputable that among the poor of the South and 
West he could not make followers by the hundred thousand ? 
We all forget, in our instinctively conservative expectations, 
parts of the teachings of history, and especially what it 
reveals of the occasional potency of the exceptional 
individual. 





THE DREAD OF DEATH. 

HE Inaugural Address delivered by Dr. Goodhart at the 
opening session of the York Medical Society a fortnight 

ago, and reported in last week’s Lancet, contains a very 
interesting passage dealing with the dread of death. Dr. 
Goodhart’s view, and we believe it is the sound view, is that 
the dread of death which is experienced by almost all men 
and women is per se a natural and healthy sign. “I am 
never tired of saying,” he tells us, “ because I am sure it is as 
true as it is comforting, although in opposition to the 
general belief, that death has no terrors for the sick man. 
To the living and healthy man it is quite otherwise, but the 
sick man upon whom Death lays his hand pales gently and 
imperceptibly out of life.” The man who is well dreads death 
80 keenly, if he is of a nature to reflect on the matter at all, 
in obedience to a natural physical instinct. It is the very law 
of his being to live, and in obedience to that law he resists 
not only death but the very thought of death. He sets him- 
self against it heart and soul and recoils from it by a natural 
impulse. His power of will, inspired by such emotions as 





love for others, patriotism, the sense of duty or honour, 
may overcome the dread of death and triumph over the 
need to live, but the fact that there are plenty of mental 
impulses too strong for the dread of death does not 
alter the fact that as long as we are capable of living we 
desire to live, and desire it intensely. As a rule, when men 
do not dread death at all, and quietly resign themselves to it, 
not in obedience to any higher call, but merely because it has 
no terrors for them, we may be sure that they are doomed. The 
Marquesas Islanders, for example, meet death half-way. Their 
talk is, or was when Mr. Stevenson visited them, of burial and 
the tomb. Their thoughts were turned to the grave. But the 
race was rapidly dying out. Their willingness to die and the 
lack of any dislike to death were signs of the fate that was 
overtaking them. The man who can say, ‘Though I dread 
death like other men, I will not fear to undergo it for a great 
cause,’ is a hero. He who says truly, ‘Death may come when 
it will, I mind it no more than the thought of entering another 
room,’ may not be ill in mind, but he can hardly be sane of 
body. 

It may seem at first sight as if this universal dread of death 
in healthy and normal human beings living under normal con- 
ditions involved a certain divine cruelty. Why should men be 
tortured by the dread of death since death is inevitable? 
Could not God have spared us that intolerable and purpose- 
less agony? That is a not unnatural questioning of the 
rebellious spirit. Yet a little reflection will show that it 
is a very absurd criticism of the ways of God towards man. 
Granted that it is the will of God that we shall remain on 
earth and live our appointed lives there, it is essential 
that mankind should feel the dread of death. Without that 
dread the world could hardly remain peopled. The dread of 
death is to the soul what the law of gravity is to the body: it 
anchors us to the earth. Without that dread to weigh us 
down and keep us to the globe, half mankind would be driven 
by curiosity, by the love of change, by the dread of ennui, by 
what Bacon calls “niceness and satiety,” to push open the 
closed door and see what is beyond. Children and a few 
very happy and easily pleased people might perhaps say they 
would not explore farther, and that they were perfectly con- 
tent with things as they are. 

“Your chilly stars I can forego, 
This kind warm earth is all I know.” 
That, however, would only be the aspiration of the few; with 
the mass of mankind it would certainly be otherwise. We know 
that among the cultivated men and women of the later Roman 
Empire suicide became a sort of moralepidemic. The fashion- 
able Stoic doctrines, acting on a race which had begun to de- 
generate and decline, and to lose its grip on life, killed the dread 
of death, and men left the world for a whim, “only on the 
thought to do the same thing over and over again.” The 
Christian doctrine that self-slaughter is a sin did not affect 
them, and the notion that there is something base in quitting 
one’s post was not yet born. Dryden in one of his dramas 
contrasts finely the feeling about suicide of the ancient and 
the modern world. The Romans, he says, might “ discharge 
their souls” and give them leave to enter the other world— 
«But we like sentries are compelled to stand 
’Neath starless skies and wait the appointed hour.” 

—The present writer quotes from memory and may have 
unwittingly injured the pomp and majesty of Dryden’s 
matchless rhythm, but that is the sense of the passage.— 
The Christian feeling about suicide is, in truth, only the 
translation into the moral law of the behest which is imposed 
by the physical law of our being. It, as it were, explains and 
emphasises the teaching of our instincts. And it was neces- 
sary so to emphasise the meaning of the dread of death, for 
Christianity is perpetually enjoining on us the need for: 
overcoming the animal self, and teaching us how to subdue 
the bodily instincts. Had we not also been warned not to 
carry the consequences of victory to all their logical conclu- 
sions, we might have felt free to leave the earth at will, But 
as we have said, we must, if we are not materialists, grant 
that he who placed us here meant us to remain. Those, 
then, who are not materialists, and who believe that the 
world is ordered, and not allowed to roll baphazard to its 
doom, have no right to complain because the dread of death 
is the heritage of mankind. 

In thus explaining, and as it were defending, the dread & 





death, we must not fall into the error of appearing to favour 
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cowardice at the expense of courage. In truth, courage is 
not the opposite or antithesis of fear. The brave man as 
often as not dreads death as much as his fellows. He is 
brave not because he is without their feelings, but because he 
possesses a higher power, which completely masters and 
controls the dread of death. Those, indeed, who cannot bring 
themselves to believe in the existence of danger, and there 
are a few such men, are certainly not so brave as the men 
who, realising and feeling the danger, meet it unflinchingly. 
In spite of the fact that the dread of death is natural, and in 
a sense necessary, it is incumbent on all men to learn 
how to subdue the dread of death not so much by 
eradicating it as by cultivating stronger and nobler feelings, 
and feelings capable of holding it, if needful, in check. 
Impressed by the Christian prohibition of suicide, they will 
not use the victory over the dread of death to leave their posts, 
but at the same time they will be able to face the fear of 
death in order to do their duty. The dread of death is a 
natural passion, and one which the good citizen will, like other 
natural passions, hold in check and curb rather than attempt 
to utterly root up and destroy. 

Possibly it will be said that we have made too much of the 
dread of death, and have treated as universal something 
which thousands contemn and despise by their very calling. 
How could there be armies and wars if all men went in the 
fear of death? Surely there is a fallacy here. The dread of 
death is, we take it, present in armies as in bodies of 
civilians. What the men who fight have conquered is not 
the dread of death, but the dread of the special risks of war. 
War is not an occupation in which death is certain, but 
only one in which the percentage of risk is greatly raised. 
We dread death, yet when we cross Piccadilly Circus we 
voluntarily multiply our risks a hundred per cent. The soldier 
does the same, only ona largerscale. The dread of death inan 
army is apparent enough when men are asked to do something 
which is certain death. As long as death is only a risk men 
do not mind, even though the risk is very high. When death 
is a certainty they must be great heroes and great patriots 
to take it. That is the fact viewed in the abstract. In 
practice, however, soldiers who have become accustomed to 
going into battle and coming out alive and well get unable to 
believe in the certainty of death, and hold that though the 
thing looks impossible, they will come out alive. Nor must 
we forget the sense of duty, which more quickly and effectively 
than anything else kills the dread of death. The fact that 
a soldier is ordered to charge subdues the dread of death, and 
banishes it until the order has been executed. In truth, 
the soldier would not merit half the praise and honour he 
receives if he did not feel the dread of death. It is 
because he triumphs over it at the call of duty, and not 
because he does not feel it, that he gains our gratitude 
and admiration. The man who would as soon be killed as 
not has sacrificed little to his country in storming the ridge 
or leading the forlorn hope. 





THE FRIENDLY PUMA. 

HE chapter devoted to the puma in “ The Royal Natural 
History,” one of the most recent and best edited of 
popular works on zoology, presents the “lion” of the New 
World in a very pleasing part. “ Popular” works on natural 
history on the scale in which this is published are now really 
encyclopedias, whose different parts are supervised by 
eminent specialists; and if prominence is given to some 
fresh aspect of animal life it may generally be assumed that 
the views given represent the agreement, or probable belief, 
of modern naturalists. But it is somewhat surprising in this 
era to find it claimed for the puma that it is absolutely 
friendly to man, hostile to other carnivora, and of a tempera- 
ment, in this one respect, absolutely unlike any of the other 
large felidz, and that this view, asserted very strongly by 
Mr. Hudson in his “ Naturalist in La Plata” some years ago, 
is widely accepted. The beliefs to the credit of the puma, 
recorded both by the common people and by naturalists, the 
earliest being Don Felix d’Azara, and the latest Mr. Hudson, 
fall under three divisions. It is believed to be the friend of 
man,—the Spanish Indians called it amigo del Christiano, a 
nice distinction which cannot be conceded, because the 
Indians of North California considered the puma a friendly 
god before the missionaries arrived, and would not molest it. 
It was also alleged to protect men from other wild animals, 








particularly from the jaguar, and to attack this stronger and 
more ferocious animal and drive it away, and under no 
provocation to attack man himself. All three stories 
so much resemble the medieval fictions about animals 

especially the “feud” between the puma and the jaguar, 
which is exactly analogous to the myths of the feud bet ween 
the elephant and the dragon, the deer and the serpent, 
with many others, that we should hardly expect to gee 
them survive the period of early Jesuit conversion, But 
on the contrary, these beliefs, which the Indians held lono 
before they were converted, are now restated in a much more 
positive form, and with abundance of corroborative evidence, 
Views only tentatively held, or set down as current, but not 
confirmed, by Azara, are fully confirmed by Mr. Hudson, 
Meantime it is interesting to see exactly what Azara did say, 
as he is a very intelligent and honourable Spanish gentleman, 
and “spent twenty years alone with the birds and wild 
beasts.” When Don Felix d’Azara was making his notes 
on the natural history of Paraguay, between 1782 and 180], 
he received a copy of Buffon’s “ Natural History,” then a new 
book and in the acme of its fame. The Spaniard, not dazzled 
by Buffon’s brilliant generalisations, found that his facts ag 
to South American animals were much amiss. “ Vulgar, 
false, and mistaken,” was Azara’s outspoken criticism. He 
therefore determined to show what a Spaniard could do, 

working in the field of facts, to do justice to the South 
American species, or as he naively calls them, “my animals 
—my cats, my monkeys, my otters.” The puma, “ my second 
species of cat,” then very common in many districts with 
which Azara was acquainted, though it was almost killed off 
in Paraguay, was the subject of a very careful essay. This 
carefulness is the mark of all his work, which, as we have 

said, was intended to set Buffon right, and to give 
facts only. He knew that the young were spotted “like a 
female jaguar,” and he notes that he had “ never heard that 

they have assaulted or attempted to attack man, nor boys, 
nor dogs, even when they encounter them asleep; on the 
contrary, they run away or conceal themselves, showing 

fear; and as their speed is inferior to that of a horse, a 
mounted man easily overtakes them.” He is mistaken as to 
the dogs, for pumas are particularly hostile to them. A 
tame puma, when following its master obediently, has been 
known to rush through a crowd in chase of a dog. The 
instances of its tameness in captivity cited by Azara are 
interesting. A village priest had one raised from acub, which 
ran loose like a dog. It was given to Azara, who kept it ona 
chain, but it “was as tame as a dog, and very playful. It 
played with every one, and took great delight in licking the 
skin of his negroes. On presenting it with an orange or any 
other thing, it handled it with its fore-paws, playing with it 
in the same way as a cat does with a mouse. It caught fowls 
(its one form of mischief) with the same stratagems and 
cunning as a cat, not omitting the movement of the ex- 
tremity of its tail......I1 never saw it irritated. When 
rubbed or tickled it lay down and purred like a cat. My 
negroes one day loosed it, and it followed them to the river, 
traversing the city without even meddling with the dogs in the 
street.” To these notes of Azara’s his translator, Mr. W. 
Perceval Hunter, added in 1837 other evidence of its docility. 
He mentions the puma kept by Kean the tragedian, the 
skeleton of which is now in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. This used to follow Kean loose in his garden 
and in his house, and was “introduced to company in his 
drawing-room.” He also quotes an account of another tame 
puma kept in Edinburgh, “which rejoices greatly in the 
company of those to whom it is accustomed, lies down upon 
its back between their feet, and plays with the skirts of their 
garments entirely after the manner of a kitten.” It got loose 
in London, but most properly allowed itself to be captured 
by the watchman,—a thing which no animal of spirit ought 
to have permitted. 


The corroborative evidence as to the feud between the puma 
and the jaguar is most interesting. Azara himeelf, though 
he mentions the story, doubts it. He has a sound critical 
faculty, and pitched at once on a weak point in the belief. 
The Indians alleged that the female pumas were carried off 
by jaguars. Hence the ill-feeling. This, he says, is clearly 
nonsense. But this “gloss” can, we think, be accounted for. 
The puma cubs are spotted, some more distinctly than others, 
at birth, though the puma, felis concolor, is without spots. 
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Hence the story of the jaguar cross. The main belief appears 
constantly. A Spanish girl who was tied to a tree by the 
Spanish Governor of Buenos Ayres for visiting the Indians 
avowed that a puma had sat by her all night, and driven the 
other beasts (jaguars) away. This was regarded as a miracle; 
put Mr. Hudson declares that it would not now excite 
surprise. “It is well known that where the two species 
inhabit the same district they are at enmity, the puma being 
the persistent persecutor of the jaguar, following and harass- 
ing it as the ‘tyrant bird’ dues the eagle, and when an 
opportunity occurs, springing upon its back and inflicting 
terrible wounds with its teeth and claws. Jaguars with 
gcarred backs are frequently killed, and others not long 
escaped from their tormentors have been found greatly 
lacerated.” This might have been Cone by fights with other 
jaguars, but in support of the general belief of the guachos, 
who spend their lives on the pampas where these species 
are common, two pieces of evidence are quoted. One, 
that a similar dislike for other carnivora on the part 
of the puma is current in a far-distant region—North 
California—where it is said to attack the grizzly bear. The 
second was communicated to Mr. Hudson, after a hunt in 
which one of the very rare instances of a puma trying to 
defend itself from a man occurred. A guacho had tried to 
killa puma, as if it were a sheep, with his knife, and the 
animal, after dodging the first blow, had struck him in 
the face with its paw. In a previous hant (after game and 
ostriches) one of their company had fallen from his horse, 
and broken his leg. He lay on the pampa all night, and 
when found next morning told the following story. An hour 
after it became dark a puma came and sat by him. After 
frequently going and returning it left him for a long time. 
About midnight he heard the roar of a jaguar, and gave 
himself up for lost. But the jaguar was watching something 
else. It moved out of sight, and he then heard snarls and 
growls, and the sharp cry of a puma, and knew that the two 
beasts were fighting. The jaguar returned several times, 
but the puma renewed the contest every time until morning, 
when both disappeared. Mr. Hudson had “already met 
with many anecdotes of a similar kind in various parts of 
the country, some vastly more interesting than this. But he 
gave this account because it was at first hand.” Many instances 
are given by Mr. Hudson of the puma’s confidencein man. He 
also gives three cases of its refusal to defend itself, another 
in which four pumas played round a sleeping man for several 
hours at night without disturbing him. The Southern 
puma is the animal credited with these friendly instincts. In 
North America it has been much persecuted by man, and 
bears a different character. But in Argentina, in “places 
where the puma is the only large beast of prey, it is notorious 
that it is perfectly safe for even a small child to go out and 
sleep on the plain.” Yet among other animals the puma is 
courageous and destructive. It is a desperate sheep-killer, a 
destroyer of foals,—“a peregrine falcon among mammals.” 
Such an instinct of friendliness in a big cat, unique, and the 
more surprising because even when domesticated the race 
rarely exhibits more than an equable and distant tolerance of 
man’s existence, will no doubt attract the attention of those 
who have the opportunity of collecting information at first 
hand in the plains of South America. No one but reliable 
“field-natoralists,” ranch-owners, and sportsmen can do so, 
and for these it should form an interesting object of inquiry. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CHURCH REFORM LEAGUE. 


[To rae Epirog or THe “Sprcraror.”] 


Sir,—The writer of the article on “The Church Reform 
Teague” in the Spectator of October 30th seems to have 
overlooked the fact that the scheme of the League for “the 
better government of the Church of England” lays quite as 
much stress as he does on the paramount necessity of securing 
adequate representation of the laity in any new scheme. 

Nothing without the clergy and nothing without the laity” 
should, I think, be our motto, and it is only when both 
Consent that under our scheme any action will be possible. 
I think most reformers will fully agree with his appeal for 


Northern and Southern Houses of Convocation and of 
Laymen ; but equally all, I think, would oppose his. proposals 
to entrust the consideration of Church measures to either a 
clerical Convocation alone or to a joint House of clergy and 
laity. The essential characteristics of Convocation forbid the 
admission of laymen. It must remain a clerical body; and 
therefore the only alternative is to work on the existing lines, 
the consent both of the clerics in Convocation and of the 
laity in their own House being necessary before any measure 
can be submitted to Parliament as representing the will of 
the Church.—I am, Sir, &e., HERBERT Torr. 
The Woodlands, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire, Nov. 1st. 


(Then the revival of Convocation will not come—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





MR. TOM HUGHES AT RUGBY. 


[To THE EpIToR or THE “ SpectTaToR.’’] 


Srr,—I ask for a small space to supplement Lord Aldenham’s 
letter in the Spectator of October 30th, with which, in the 
main, I quite agree. How the Arthur of “ Tom Brown” could 
ever have been taken to represent the late Dean Stanley, even 
in his boyhood, has always been a perfect mystery to me. 
Thomas Hughes entered Rugby either in the end of 1833 or 
in February, 1834, and was placed in the Third Form. I 
myself entered the school at Easter, 1834, and was placed in 
the Lower Fourth, or in the form next above Hughes. Arthur 
Stanley had then been for some time in the Sixth Form; and 
gaining his Exhibition at the end of the Midsummer half, 
left Rugby and went up to Balliol in October, 1834. I do 
not suppose that Stanley ever spoke to Hughes, or even 
knew him by sight. There is one slight inaccuracy in 
Lord Aldenham’s letter. Dean Stanley was not at a 
dame’s, but at C. A. Anstey’s, the house opposite “the 
Island,” on the Barby Road. There was certuinly in the 
thirties a dame’s or boarding house known as “Stanley’s,” 
but the Dean, I am positive, was not there. Dean Lake, the 
late Dean of Durham, was a year janior to Stanley, and 
gained his Exhibition at the school in 1835, and his first class 
at Oxford in November, 1838. I knew Tom Hughes (and his 
brother George) well, and played with him in the eleven at 
Lord’s in June, 1840, on the very first occasion on which the 
school contended against the Marylebone Club. I verified 
this fact last summer from the records of the club. I may 
add that, to myself and to several of my contemporaries the 
Doctor in “Tom Brown” does faithfully represent more 
than one aspect of Arnold, his personal influence, his accurate 
discernment of character, his singular administrative power, 
his intimate knowledge of what was going on in school and 
out of school, and as Hughes himself puts it in one passage, 
the noble use he made of that knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
November 2nd. WALTER Scott Seron-Karpe. 


[To tHe Epirog or tHe “Sprctaror.’’] 

Srr,—In connection with your comments on Sir J. Fitch’s 
book in the Spectator of October 23rd, I should like to say 
that Dean Stanley once told me he had never understood that 
Tom Hughes had him in mind when he drew the character of 
Arthur. There are, 1 think, very few points of resemblance 
between the description of Arthur’s schooldays and those of 
the Dean as recorded in the “ Life and Letters,” in which 
Mr. Simpkinson says that when “Tom Brown” came out the 
Dean remarked: “It is an absolute revelation to me; opens 
up a world of which, though so near me, I was utterly 
ignorant.” Mr. Hughes went to Rugby at the age of ten, a 
few months before the Dean, who was nearly eight years 
older, left the school.—I am, Sir, &c., GERALD HARPER. 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S “HISTORY OF FRENOH 
LITERATURE.” 


[To THe EpiToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—Will you allow me to protest against the very common 
error from which your reviewer of Professor Dowden’s 
“History of French Literature” does notescape? No French- 
man would call La Rochefoucauld, Rochefoucauld, any more 
than he would Lamartine, Martine, or La Fontaine, Fontaine; 
and this inveterate English habit must sound as fantastic in 
our neighbours’ eare as the “s” at the end of “le gros Wil- 





€ union, at any rate for general business purposes, of the 


liams ” does in ours.—I am, Sir, &c, S. M. J. 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKBERRY. 
[To tax Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 
S1z,—I read in the Spectator of October 30th that your 
correspondent from the Isle of Wight has failed to grow the 
American blackberry with any success! I think your readers 
may be interested to hear my very different account of the 
American blackberry as grown at Formby in Lancashire. It 
evidently revels in our very sandy soil. Ten or twelve years 
since Messrs. R. Smith sent me four small plants; after two 
years they began to fruit, and ever since we have never failed 
to get good crops of delicious fruit more like mulberries than 
blackberries in appearance. They are most ornamental, 
growing rampant over many yards’ length of trellis, and 
seed themselves all over the garden.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Formby, November Ist. H. D. Bususy. 





TENNYSON’S “S's.” 


[To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SpectTaTor.”’] 





“There will come a witness soon 
Hard to be confuted.”—Tennyson. 





S1z,—It would be difficult to accept Mr. Malleson’s theory 
(Spectator, October 30th) that Tennyson meant something so 
different from what he is reported to have said, even if it were 
consistent with the facts; but as it fails to explain such 
lines as— 
“ Borne down by gladness so complete ” 
—In Memoriam, xxxii., 


and— 
“The moanings of the homeless sea” 
—Ibid, xxxv., 
it may be summarily dismissed. In these cases we have the 
very collocation of ‘s’s” which Mr. Malleson rather un- 
fortunately asserts that Tennyson “ would certainly not have 
written.” Again, I can hardly believe that even Mr. Malleson 
would read the line, “And so may place retain us still,” as if 
it were written in the Somerset dialect “uz still.” In all 
these cases, as well as in the motto which I have chosen for 
this letter, if the “s’s” are not “sibilant” it would be interest- 
ing to know what Mr. Malleson means by that term. My 
faith in Tennyson’s knowledge of his own supreme technique 
makes me think it is more probable that he has been mis- 
reported than that he made the inaccurate statement attributed 
to him.—I an, Sir, &e., W. W. Warp. 
Coombe House, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, Nov. Ist. 





THE BARNSLEY ELECTION. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I point out that your inference that in Barnsley 
“there has been no accession of strength to the Home-rulers ” 
is entirely false, whether the Independent Labour party 
candidate drew his vote “chiefly from the Unionists” or 
not? And this because that candidate made Home-rule a 
plank in his platform, and avowed himself a supporter of 
Home-rule upon the platform in his address, and in his 
confession of faith placarded all over the Barnsley division.— 
I an, Sir, &c., ALICE KEARNEY. 


Northbrook House, Bishops Waltham, Hants., Nov. 2nd. 








POETRY. 
TO LALAGE DEPARTING. 








Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo 
Dulce loquentem. 





So, Lalagé, you’re really starting; 
Li You’ve sprinkled with the tears of parting 
Your mother’s breast. 
And other—ah, that twinkle tells— 
Would-be affectionate farewells 
Have been—repressed ? 


Cheer ap, my Lalagé; to-day 

The trip from London to Bombay 
Is just a ferry. 

Not that upon the whole I fear 

You'll droop and pine; indeed, my dear, 
Don't be too merry. 


he ar rriatea 
For too much laughing gives you wrinkles, 


And many dread an eye that twinkles 
Who'd face Afridis. 
Your valiant captain’s valour sinks 
Before a maiden who, he thinks, 
Laughs where no need is. 


He’ll be delighted if you poke 

Fon at his neighbours; at the joke 
He fairly bellows. 

Bui cuen he meditates: Might she— 

Might she—oh monstrous ! laugh at Me 
With other fellows ? 


For, Lalagé, remember this, 
Each man, although his value is 
The barest zero, 
Minds not so much his brother men, 
But every cock to every hen 
Would be a hero. 


So curb your laughing eyes and tongue, 
Especially where men are young, 
And when you’ve tried it, 
Tf you are grateful to me after, 
Though nearly choked with bubbling laughter, 
Write and confide it. 


Shine on the stage with acclamation, 

A twinkling star in every station, 
Sweep all before you. 

Enliven amateurish dramas, 

Till simple subs and grandest Lamas 
Simply adore you. 


Sure such a sweet and dainty rogue, 

With that alluring touch of brogue 
That wins the stranger, 

To homesick youth in parched-up places, 

Among the queer outlandish faces, 
Must prove a danger. 


Of course, you’re going not alone; 
But that too youthful chaperon 
Won’t watch you wisely. 
So mind, wherever you may go, 
Be just the Lalagé I know, 
And you'll do nicely. 


As for this broken-down professor, 
Your far too lenient confessor, 
Ah, you'll forget me; 
I say my say now while you pack, 
Because I know when you come back, 
He will not let me. 
STEPHEN Gwynn. 








BOOKS. 


—@——. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.* 
THOSE who expect a story from Mr. Kipling, and want chiefly 
in a work of fiction, narrative, plot, and incident, will um- 
questionably be disappointed by Captains Courageous. It is 
not remarkable as a story, nor does it stir the blood and fire 
the imagination as do so many of its author’s short stories. 
On the other hand, those of Mr. Kipling’s admirers who are 
content with his power of drawing character and of creating 
a moral and physical atmosphere, of placing his readers in & 
new world and of making them say as they read, ‘I see no 
longer, I myself am there,’ will be more than delighted 
with Captains Courageous. Never before has Mr. Kipling 
made more living characters, and never before has he 
described so well the vast waste spaces of the sea, 
the calm, clear realms of ocean “where broods the 
halcyon and the fish leaps free,” or the great grey, unda- 
lating plain of water heaving sadly under its dim white 
veil of fog. The book is, in truth, a sea-book, and from first 
to last the lap of the waves against a boat’s side and the 
humming of waters are in our ears. Captains Courageous 18 28 
much the book of the sea as Venice is his city. In neither 
are we ever free from the taste of salt-water. Primarily 





* Captains Courageous: a Story of the Grand Banks, By Rudyard Kipling» 








With Illustrations by I, W. Taber. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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Captains Courageous is a boy’s book, anda very sound and 


qholesome boy’s book. But though it appeals, and is meant to 

appeal, chiefly to boys, it is never trivial or wanting in wider 

interest. Its moral is beyond praise, for it teaches the great 

Jesson that obedience and the power to take orders and 

execute them loyally and without any false sense of pride is 

essential to a well-ordered and happy life. The moral genesis 
of the book is the mental rain and disorder brought about by 
the kind of bringing-up which falls to the children of the 
suddenly enriched and self-made men of America. The son 
of the American millionaire is apt to be a cub of the most de- 
plorable description, because he is spoilt and indulged in every 
whim by his parents, and never made to understand that 
the more a boy in after-life will have the power of giving 
orders the more in his school-life must he be taught to obey. 
The richer classes in England have learnt this lesson and are, 
aga rule, extremely anxious to harden their sons and prevent 
them being “uppish” and masterful before they are fit to 
exercise authority. The elaborately organised households of 
the rich in England provide a kind of domestic permanent 
civil service in which the rich man’s son is schooled. The 
newly enriched American millionaire, with enormous 
quantities of loose cash and nothing very fixed in the 
way of an establishment, too often allows his son to grow up 

a graceless cub. There is no tradition of restraint among the 

new American millionaires, for that which exists among the 

old and cultivated families, just as it does here, is hidden 
from or ignored by them, and there has not been time 
for one to grow up in the households of the Cattle Kings and 

Coal Kings and Oil Kings. They find it impossible to rule 

their children as children are ruled in the cottage—the con- 

ditions are too different—and they have as yet not a notion of 
the way in which children have to be ruled in a palace, where 
naturally there is nothing to harden, and where the rough- 
nesses of life essential to character have to be artificially pro- 
duced. Mr. Kipling takes a typical American millionaire cub 
of fifteen, a boy sound at heart, but half ruined by indulgence 
and soft living, a boy who has never felt control or a strong 
hand above him, a boy who has been implored and argued with, 
and never made to obey, and shows us how a happy accident 
saves him from his surroundings and makes a man of him. 
The touch which finishes the portrait of Harvey is quite excel- 
lent: Like many other unfortunate young people, Harvey 
had never in all his life received a direct order,—never, at 
least, without long, and sometimes tearful, explanations 
of the advantages of obedience and the reasons for the 
request, Mrs. Cheyne lived in fear of breaking his spirit, 
which, perhaps, was the reason that she herself walked on the 
edge of nervous prostration.” Such is the moral genesis of Mr. 
Kipling’s book, The imaginative genesis is the life led by the 
men who fish for cod on the coasts of Newfoundland. The 
schooners are provisioned for several months, and the crews 
“settle” on the sea in the neighbourhood of the Banks 
catching and salting the fish. They are not, as it were, using 
their ships to travel in, but to live in. Hence when the ships 
of all nations congregate round the Virgin Rock there comes 
into existence a veritable floating town,—a strange, uncanny 
settlement with laws and customs of itsown. Mr. Kipling 
wants to describe this strange piece of life, just as he wants 
to draw the moral that the rich and the great must learn to 
obey. Out of the union of these ideas springs Captains 
Courageous, 

Harvey Cheyne is the most unlicked cub of fiction. 
He is not sixteen, and he has £40 a month pocket- 
money. While on his way to Europe with his doting 
mother he is washed off the steamer somewhere near 
the coast of Newfoundland, and picked up by a fishing 
Schooner. The captain and owner is a splendid specimen 
of a Yankee sailor. At first Harvey tries to bully and 
bribe him into giving up the fishing and taking him 
back to the coast of Maine, but Captain Troop, who is a 
very simple person, entirely disbelieves the boy’s offensive 
protestations of wealth, and informs him that he will have to 
see out the cruise and work for wages as one of the hands. 
Here is the masterly interview between the boy and the old 
Owner of the ‘We're Here’ on the day after the rescue :— 
the Momnin’—good afternoon, I should say. You've nigh slep’ 

€ clock around, young feller,’ was the greeting. ‘Mornin’, said 
Harvey. He did not like being called ‘ young feller’; and, as 
one rescued from drowning ected sympathy. His mother 
suffered agonies wh : es pont ages apg is mari 

g whenever he got his feet wet, but this mariner 





did not seem excited. ‘Naow let’s hear all abaout it. It’s quite 
providential, first an’ last, fer all concerned. What might be 
your name? Where from (we mistrust it’s Noo York), an’ where 
baound (we mistrust it’s Europe)?’ Harvey gave his name, the 
name of the steamer, and a short history of the accident, winding 
up with a demand to be taken back immediately to New York, 
where his father would pay anything any one chose to name. 
‘H’m,’ said the shaven man, quite unmoved by the end of 
Harvey’s speech. ‘I can’t say we think special of any man, or 
boy even, that falls overboard from that kind o’ packet in a flat 
ca’am. Least of all when his excuse is thet he’s sea-sick.’— 
‘Excuse!’ cried Harvey. ‘D’you suppose I’d fall overboard into 
your dirty little boat for fun ?’—‘* Not knowin’ what your notions 
o’ fun may be, I can’t rightly say, young feller. But if I was you, 
I wouldn’t call the boat which, under Providence, was the means 
0’ savin’ ye, names. In the first place, it’s blame irreligious. In 
the second, it’s annoyin’ to my feelin’s—an’ I’m Disko Troop 0’ 
the We’re Here o’ Gloucester, which you don’t seem rightly to 
know.’—‘I don’t know and I don’t care,’ said Harvey. ‘I’m 
grateful enough for being saved and all that of course; but I 
want you to understand that the sooner you take me back to New 
York the better itll pay you.’—‘ Meanin’—haow ?’ ‘Troop raised 
one shaggy eyebrow over a suspiciously mild blue eye. ‘ Dollars 
and cents,’ said Harvey, delighted to think that he was making 
an impression. ‘Cold dollars and cents.’ He thrust a hand into 
a pocket, and threw out his stomach a little, which was his way 
of being grand. ‘You’ve done the best day's work you ever did 
in your life when you pulled me in. I’m all the son Harvey 
Cheyne has.’—‘ He’s been favoured,’ said Disko drily.—‘ And if 
you don’t know who Harvey Cheyne is, you don’t know much— 
that’s all. Now turn her around and let’s hurry.’ Tlarvey hada 
notion that the greater part of America was filled with people dis- 
cussing and envying his father’s dollars. ‘™Mebbe I do, an’ mebbe 
I don’t. Take a reef in your stummick, young feller. It’s full o” 
my vittles. Harvey heard a chuckle from Dan, who was pre- 
tending to be busy by the stump-foremast, and the blood rushed 
to his face. * We'll pay for that too,’ he said. ‘When do you 
suppose we shall get to New Yor’: ?/—‘ I don’t use Noo York any. 
Ner Boston. We may see Eastern Point abaout September, an’ 
your pa—I’m really sorry I hain’t heerd tell of him—may give 
me ten dollars efter all your talk. Then o’ course he mayn’t.’— 
‘Ten dollars! Why, see here, I Harvey dived into his 
pocket for the wad of bills. All he brought up wasa soggy packet 
of cigarettes. ‘Not lawful currency, an’ bad for the lungs. Heave 
’em overboard, young feller, an’ try agin’.—‘It’s been stolen!’ 
cried Harvey hotly.—‘ You'll hev to wait till you see your pa, to 
reward me, then?’—‘A hundred and thirty four dollars—all 
stolen,’ said Harvey, hunting wildly through his pockets. ‘Give 
them back.’ A curious change flitted across old Troop’s hard face. 
‘What might you have been doin’ at your time o’ life with one 
hundred an’ thirty-four dollars, young feller?’—‘ [t was part of 
my pocket money—for a month.’ This Harvey thought would be 
a knock-down blow, and it was—indirectly.” 

This last statement confirms Troop in the belief that the boy 
is wrong in the head. For a boy to possess such a sum of 
money seems to him contrary to the laws of Nature. At first 
the captain keeps his temper wonderfully, but when at last 
Harvey refuses to accept the offer of an engagement on board 
the ship, Captain Troop has to resort to disciplinary measures, 
which, though unpleasant to begin with, are in the end 
extremely successful. We cannot tell the rest of Harvey’s 
experiences, or how he and the other boy on board, Dan, the 
captain’s son, manage, in spite of their hard work, to have “a 

splendid time,” and how amid the changing and drifting fog 
and the heaving seas is played the drama of the cod-fishing. 

Though the whole action of the story is confined to the little 
schooner and her “ dories,” the light fishing boats, there are 
plenty of picturesque episodes. They see one schooner 
founder, and hear another run down, and there are other 
strange and exciting perils of the sea. These the reader must 
find out for himself, but before we say our last word in regard 
to this fascinating and wholesome boy’s book we must quote 

the delightful passage which describes how Harvey sees his 
first grampus while the two boys are cleaning up on decks :=—= 

“¢ Boys clean up after dressin’ down, an’ first watch in ca’am 

weather is boys’ watch on the We’re Here.’ Dan sluiced the 

pen energetically, unshipped the table, set it up to dry in the 

moonlight, ran the red knife-blades through a wad of oakum, and 
began to sharpen them on a tiny grindstone, as Harvey threw 

offal and backbones overboard under his direction. At the first 

splash a silvery-white ghost rose bolt upright from the oily water 
and sighed a weird whistling sigh. Harvey started back with a 

shout, but Dan only laughed. ‘Grampus,’ said he. ‘ Beggin’ fer 

fish-heads. They up-eend that way when they’re hungry. Breath 

on him like the doleful tombs, hain’t he?’ A horrible stench of 

decayed fish filled the air as the pillar of white sank, and the 

water bubbled oilily. ‘ Hain’t ye never seen a grampus up-eend 

before? You'll see ’em by hundreds ’fore ye’re through. Say, 

it’s good to hev a boy aboard again. Otto was too old, an’ a 
Dutchy at that. Him an’ me we fought consid’ble. Wouldn’t 
ha keered fer thet ef he’d hed a Christian tongue in his head. 

Sleepy ?’—‘ Dead sleepy,’ said Harvey, nodding forward.— 
* Mustn’t sleep on watch. Rouse up an’ see ef our anchor-light’s 
bright an’ shinin’, You’re on watch now, Harve.— Pshaw! 








What’s to hurt us? Bright’s day. Sn—orrr!’—‘ Jest when 
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things happen, dad says. Fine weather’s good sleepin’, an’ “fore 
you know mebbe you're cut in two by a liner, an’ seventeen brass- 
bound officers, all gen’elmen, lift their hand to it that your lights 
was aout an’ there was a thick fog. Harve, I’ve kinder took to 
you, but ef you nod onct more I'll lay into you with a rope’s end.’ 
The moon, who sees many strange things on the Banks, looked 
down on a slim youth in knickerbockers and a red jersey, stagger- 
ing around the cluttered decks of a seventy-ton schooner, while 
behind him, waving a knotted rope, walked, after the manner of 
an executioner, a boy who yawned and nodded between the blows 
he dealt.” 

Only one word remains to be said. Throughout the book 
Mr. Kipling’s style and treatment of his subject are masterly. 
Having pitched the key in which he means to write the book 
he adheres to it absolutely. He never once deviates by 
accident into another and different style. Not a word in the 
book is out of tone. That is no mean achievement, and very 
characteristic of Mr. Kipling, who is of all living writers the 
most careful and conscientious in the matter of form. He 
may choose a rough or an outré method of exposition, but he 
is never careless, and he never lets go of his subject. 





THE DIVERSITIES OF BRITISH RELIGIOUS 
LIFE.* 


Ovr country was accused by Voltaire of having produced a 
hundred religions and only one way of cooking a potato, and 
there is some reason to believe that the charge still holds good. 
England is intensely individualistic in all matters relating to 
the inner life. Our sense of conduct, on the one hand, is 
deep, while our dislike of authority, on the other hand, is 
intense. Arnold tried to wean us from our Hebraism, but 
the national character was so strong in him that he was 
compelled to confess that “conduct is nine-tenths of life.” 
Newman lectured us on the need for authority, and there is 
no denying the fact that he produced a very decided effect; 
but there are signs that the Newmanite tide is on the ebb, 
since the English people have perceived that to coquet with 
Rome is hopeless, and that passive obedience only is the 
condition on which union is possible. So we are, as a people, 
confirmed in our individualism and in our sense of the vital 
importance of conduct,—that sense which we discern in the 
very beginnings of our literature, which dominated our most 
striking political movements, and which, though partly 
obscured by Mammon-worship to-day, will blaze out again 
when the nation has a deeper consciousness of the meaning 
of its life. At bottom, it is these two sets of feelings that lie 
at the root of our apparent sectarianism, and which, therefore, 
have imparted the main impetus to this book. The central 
idea of the work is that it is no mere desire to be aloof, no 
mere “dissidence of dissent,” that has produced the variety 
of religious bodies in England, but that each conceives itself 
to be possessed of some vital truth which had been neglected. 
We do not think this very sincere feeling completely excuses 
or justifies the frequent fissures in English Protestantism, 
‘and we are quite certain that the impact of religion on the 
nation’s life would have been stronger had the tendency to 
separate been more often resisted. But what we do recognise 
.is that this tendency has never been frivolous; it has always 
, had some reason behind it. 

The Churches whose existence is defended in this volume 
are nine in number, and eleven writers deal with their re- 
spective claims. We should have been glad to see some 
-Tecognition of the Broad Church school, of the Roman 
Catholics, and of the Unitarians, but these are omitted. 
Canon Knox Little speaks for the Church of England from 
a High Church point of view, and Prebendary Webb-Peploe 
from that of the Evangelicals. Dr. Horton speaks for Con- 
gregationalism, Dr. Glover for the Baptists, Mr. Telford for 
the Methodists, Dr. Hodgkin for the Society of Friends, 
Professor Herkless for the Scotch Established Church, Dr. 
Ross Taylor for the Free Church, Dr. MacEwan for the 
United Presbyterians, and Principal Edwards and Mr. John 
Owen for the Welsh Calvinistic Church. Evangelicalism 
is thus very adequately represented, Ecclesiasticism somewhat 
less so, while the liberal movement (we use the term in 
default of a better) has no representation at all, if we except 
the essay of Professor Herkless, who evidently occupies a 
liberal position in the Church of Scotland, and who contends 


that ‘‘ Presbyterianism makes for liberty,”—a statement not | 


. quite in harmony with the experience of the Presbyterian 





* Our Churches, and Why We Belong to Them. London: Serv:ce and Paton. 
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Church in America. The essays are all interesting, bat of 


different value. In some respects that of Dr. Hodeki 
the distinguished historian of medizxval Italy, is the — 
it is an excellent discussion of the history and genera} 
position of Quakerism. The account of the history of Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodism is also excellent, and it should be 
of use to many English people who are curiously ignorant 
of the adjacent Principality. The essay on the Church of 
Scotland by Professor Herkless is also, in the main, 
good piece of work. 


Canon Knox Little makes rather too considerable a claim 
for the Church of England; not, indeed, as regards itg 
present strength, but as regards its continuous history. The 
fact must be faced that the Church lost, at critical periods 
of its long career, some of its very best elements, The 
Lollards became disaffected in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the Puritans in the seventeenth, and the Methodists 
in the eighteenth ; and the grave problem why the Church 
lost, in the main, Paritans and Methodists, and 0 lost 
vast sources of immense spiritual power, is ignored by 
Canon Knox Little. “Part of the blame for the division * 
lies at the Church’s door, but what part? And if, as Canon 
Knox Little seems to anticipate, Rome may welcome the 
Anglican Church into a Catholic Union (herself having 
abandoned a position at present regarded as vital), is it 
likely that a closer union with the “orthodox separated 
bodies” will be thereby promoted? Let us, with all onr 
desire for the spread of Christian brotherhood, look facts ix 
the face. The Nonconformists have teen told that the 
“ historic episcopate” (which Canon Knox Little attributes 
to Christ himself) is vital, and that means that their 
ministers have no valid commission from Christ. If we 
know anything of the temper and attitude of the Noncon- 
formists, we must see that this barrier forbids reunion; and 
the tone of the next essay, that of Dr. Horton, shows that we 
are right. He roundly accuses both Rome and Canterbury 
of being “too provincial.” “ We cannot,” he says, “under- 
stand a Christianity which must establish a chaplaincy of its 
own, with special priests and prayer-books, in every Christian 
city where Englishmen resort; we stand amazed at the little 
starveling company of summer tourists who gather round the 
droning chaplain, when they might be worshipping with 
fellow-Christians in the large national worship of Switzer. 
land, Germany, or Scandinavia.” Dr. Horton perhaps 
forgets the language difficulty, but the passage quoted shows 
no sign of any desire on his part to enter into closer relations 
with the Church of England. Dr. Horton’s contention thai, 
“ while Christ is often where the Bishop is, he is also just ae 
frequently where the Bishop is not,” also sounds the charac- 
teristic note of the Puritan Churches, and shows how hopeless 
it is to expect an amalgamation of those whose fundamental 
Church principles are absolutely different. The true solution 
of this problem will not improbably lie in Dr. Martineau’s 
suggestion of a Federation of Churches, in which each body 
shall retain its own methods and bases, but shall at the same 
time unite with all the others in certain common efforts in the 
great war against sin and misery. At any rate, the essays of 
Dr. Horton and Dr. Glover leave this impression on our mind. 
Corporate reunion is not desirable, but practical reunion in 
the sense of a common recognition of the “new birth” it 
feasible. That is what Dr. Horton says, and it seems to be 
the basic position of Nonconformity. With this position 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe, representing Evangelicalism in the 
Church of England, agrees, so far as the Roman and Greek 
Churches are concerned, and so far as Anglicanism and Non- 
conformity also are concerned,—" at least in the preseat 
generation.” 


Speaking generally, we may say that the moving force of the 
representatives of the Established Churches, or, as we might 
rather call them, the National Churches, is the ideal of 3 
Christian society, of visible union; while that of the Paritap 
| Churches is the ideal of personal responsibility. Canon Knox 
Little is most impressed by the position of the English Charch 
as “that part of the Catholic Church sent to the English- 
speaking race ages ago by our Lord through apostolic 
missionaries.” Dr. Glover, on the other hand, is most 
/impressed by “the way in which the Saviour individualises, 
| and by the constant demand for “ personal faith ;” and he 
| holds that the Baptist form of Puritanism best represents this 
‘idea. Mr, Telford strikes a somewhat different note for 
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Methodism :—“It has three salient features: salvation for 
all; a personal sense of acceptance with God; a continual 
pursuit of holiness of heart and life,’—to some degree, a 
mediating position between the extreme High Church and the 
extreme individualist position, especially when reinforced by 
the strong Methodist discipline. Dr. Hodgkin brings out the 
“Jnward Light ” as the fundamental principle of Quakerism, 
—“the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” as the Fourth Gospel has it. May not a calm observer, 
standing apart from, and above, the often too acrimonious 
controversies of sects, discern a vital principle of truth in 
every one of these bases of religious communion? Is it 
not true that the social ideal alike of Tome and of the 
English Church, the personal faith and assurance of 
Puritanism, the indwelling guidance of the spirit according 
to George Fox, and the vigorous discipline of Methodism, 
are all alike valid, all alike deducible from the Gospels 
and the Apostolic teachings, all alike proved by actual 
experience to be the channels of a higher life than mere 
secular activity can ever realise? To admit this is not to 
strand oneself in mere eclecticism; bat to recognise that in 
their refusal to cast all their religious beliefs into one uniform 
mould, the English people have retained and quickened much 
of the kernel of Christianity, and have thereby proved them- 
selves more efficient for moral work than have those races 
who have clung with tenacity to the mere husk. That at 
least is the impression of the present writer on taking leave 
of this very interesting volume. 





THE BENIN MASSACRE.* 


SToRIES of marvellous escapes have always proved popular 
reading, and more than one great author has found his 
happiest effort in such a subject; but none has related a 
more thrilling and extraordinary tale than that which Captain 
Boisragon is now able to give us from his own terrible 
experience. Not only does his story enjoy the advantage of 
being a true one, but its simple truth is, as sometimes 
happens, more wonderful than any fiction would dare to be. 
That the limits of human endurance are incalculable was 
clearly proved in the case of himself and his fellow-survivor, 
Mr. Locke. No experienced novelist would have ventured on 
bringing his hero safe through such fearful suffering and 
peril ar actually befell these two comrades in misfortune. It 
is 5, very plain and unvarnished tale that Captain Boisragon 
relates, but it loses nothing by its artless simplicity. The 
very baldness of his narrative, if he will forgive the term, 
aelps us to realise its stern reality and adds to the intense 
human interest which it cannot fail to awake in the minds of 
his readers. Indeed, in his case a lack of literary skillisa 
distinct advantage. Such an ordeal as he passed through 
would beggar all powers of literary description, and can best 
be expressed in the most commonplace words. 


The author prefaces his tale with an account of Benin, past 
and present, that is not without interest. Most people, we 
fancy, will be surprised to learn that Benin City once enjoyed 
the reputation of being a magnificent capital. Old Dutch 
explorers who visited it some centuries ago have left glowing 
accounts of the splendour of the King’s Court, of the build- 
ings and the wide streets of this African city. The glories, 
however, must have disappeared long before the reign of its 
last King. Nevertheless, even in his day Benin was the 
centre of some influence and not a little wealth. In default 
of slave-trading, which had once been a fruitful source of 
revenue, and as a compensation for the kingly edict against 
all other trading, the Benin Juju must have brought in a con- 
siderable income to its supporters :— 

_ “Juju in this case meant a very powerful spirit or god that 
lived in Benin City, and was represented by the King. So 
powerful was it that until about four or five years ago some of 
the big chiefs close behind Lagos, who, one would have thought, 
were civilised enough to know better, used to send an annual 
subsidy or tribute on account of the Juju. The Benin River 
chiefs did the same, but their tribute was partly to induce the 
King to keep the trade open.” 

The Juju, however, made Benin and its inhabitants some- 
thing worse than a stumbling-block in the way of civilisation. 
The refusal to permit trade was bad enough, but the human 
sacrifices by which the Juju was maintained were so numerous 
and horrible as to make their continuance a crying scandal 
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in our administration of neighbouring territory. It was hoped 
by the officials of the Royal Niger Company and others 
to establish some kind of friendly communication with Benin 
City, and to break down both the reserve and the ghastly 
customs of its people by peaceful and gradual means. Once or 
twice an officer of the Company or a stray European succeeded 
in making his entrance into the country, but more often 
their friendly advances were rejected and ingress was refused. 
It was with the idea of making one more advance of this 
character that poor Mr. Phillips, the acting Consul-General, 
instituted the ill-fated expedition which cost the lives of him- 
self and all but two of his companions. Captain Boisragon 
confesses that he personally was not very hopeful as to the 
success of the attempt until almost the last moment. But 
neither he, nor any of his companions, ever imagined the 
possibility of the cold-blooded treachery of which they were 
the victims. It even horrified the not too sensitive honour of 
the surrounding tribes. “It be monkey palaver, it no be 
man palaver,” was their verdict, meaning thereby that no 
men could have behaved so ill. The expedition was studiously 
careful to present a peaceful appearance. The author says 
that he has been asked more questions as to their want of arms 
than as to any other detail. The explanation was that though 
they were told they might carry their revolvers, they were 
particularly ordered not to show them for fear of alarming the 
natives. Asit is difficult to disguise the presence of a revolver 
except under a coat,and owing to the intense heat they marched 
without their coats, the revolvers were left with the carriers. 
One must agree, also, with the author that it is an open 
question whether the possession of arms would have made 
much difference. As it was, lulled into a sense of security by 
the friendly greetings they met by the way, they walked into 
the ambush prepared for them as unsuspecting as they were 
defenceless. The story of their surprise is told very lucidly 
by the author, and with a simplicity which is rather pathetic. 
Before they had quite realised what had befallen them, half 
the members of the expedition and their carriers had been 
shot down dead. Then came the desperate effort to retreat 
with the wounded :— 

“ As we went along, the Benin fiends kept up a running fire at 
us, and we kept on rushing up to them, trying to stop them by 
saying, ‘Adoo, adoo?’ which is Beninese for ‘ How do you do?’ 
‘Don’t fire, you silly fools; it’s all a mistake; it’s a peace palaver,’ 
and other similar expressions; and it was about here that poor 
Crawford tried to stop them firing by going through the form of 
the Benin salutation. I can see the dear old man now standing 
some way in the bush, nodding his head like an old Chinese 
mandarin, and rubbing his hands slowly up and down. A silly 
lot of fools we must have looked in their eyes.” 


Poor Major Crawford soon fell severely wounded, and in spite 
of his protests his companions tried to carry him :— 


“While we were carrying Crawford we suddenly heard the 
sound of a big drum being beaten somewhere or other in the 
bush. Although we knew perfectly well that it was only a drum, 
yet it seemed most mysterious and weird, the noise seeming to 
come from all parts of the bush at the same time. It was too 
much for Herbert Clarke, the interpreter, who had stopped behind 
with us, for as soon as he heard it he clapped his hands to his 
ears, saying, ‘My God, the war drum !’ and bolted down the road 
as fast as he could to pick up the others. Dr. Elliot remained 
behind with us, and if any man ever deserved a V.C. he certainly 
did. As we could only go slowly, and afforded such a large mass 
to aim at, we gave the Benin men excellent chances for killing us 
all; but whenever he saw a man with his gun up, off would go 
Elliot into the bush and charge him out of it. If it hadn’t been 
for his pluck and nerve, I am perfectly certain they would have 
killed us all at that time, for they would have had every oppor- 
tunity of creeping up close to us and then firing at any or all of 
us. All the time, it must be remembered, he was bleeding 
profusely from the wound in his head.” 


At last came the final catastrophe. Seeing a Benin man 
aiming at them from the bush, the author charged at him with 
his stick and was bowled over by a shot through the right 
arm. However, he picked himself up and succeeded in 
chasing the man away. When he retarned to the 
others they were all down. Crawford, his orderly, Dr. 
Elliot, and Maling had been killed outright; Locke, hit 
in five places, was the only one alive. Picking up a 
compass that had fallen from one of the dead men, the 
two survivors plunged into the bush as the only means of 
safety. They made up their minds to try for Gwatto Creek, 
which lay to the north-west of them. The actual distance of 
the creek from their starting-point was about seven miles— 
possibly, in their wanderings, they may have covered seven- 
teen miles—and it took them five days to accomplish that 
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distance. The author’s account of those five days reads like 
anightmare. The dense, thorny bush is impenetrable save 
by the aid of axes, and all they possessed was one small 
pocket-knife. Their scanty clothes were soon hanging in 
ribbons, their bodies were black with thorns, and both were 
more or less disabled by their wounds. They had no food, 
and, what was worse for men in their condition, nothing to 
drink but the few drops of dew that they painfully collected 
in the early morning. After a time their wounds became 
an offence to themselves and to each other. What made 
matters worse was the harassing sense of pursuit. More 
than once they had to lie still for hours, listening to 
the Benin men, who actually mounted guard at a few 
yards distance. As the author says, the final escape from 
the Benin soldiers was nothing less than miraculous. But 
still they dragged themselves on, encouraging each other in 
what must have seemed a perfectly hopeless struggle against 
fate. No man alone by himself could have lived through 
those days; and these two comrades in misfortune must have 
possessed exceptional qualities of unselfishness and pluck to 
have pulled each other through such physical and mental 
torture. One can have no doubt that the warm tribute 
of praise which Captain Boisragon offers to Mr. Locke would 
also be offered by Mr. Locke to Captain Boisragon. With 
one more quotation, giving a glimpse of Benin as it appeared 
to the punitive expedition, we will take leave of a book which 
is eminently worth reading :— 

“Outside, in the open space, the state of things was almost 
more frightful than in the Juju compounds—everywhere sacrificial 
trees on which were the corpses of the latest victims—everywhere, 
on each path, were newly sacrificed corpses. On the principal 
sacrificial tree facing the main guard of the King’s Compound 
there were two crucified bodies, at the foot of the tree seventeen 
newly decapitated bodies, and forty-three more in various stages 
of decomposition. On another tree a wretched woman was found 
crucified, while at its foot were four more decapitated bodies. To 
the westward of the King’s house was a large open space, about 
300 yards in length, simply covered with the remains of some 
hundreds of human sacrifices in all stages of decomposition. The 
same sights were met with all over the city. Such was the state 
of Benin City, well named the City of Blood, on the 18th of 
January, 1897. Such had been the state of the city for years, 
and it was by trying to see if he couldn’t put a stop to such a 
state of things by peaceful measures, first of all, that poor Phillips 
and all our dear comrades lost their lives.” 





WILLIAM WILBERFORCE.* 
THE Wilberforces have not been very successful editors of 
the family papers which they have been the means of intro- 
ducing to the reading world. It was so in the case of the 
work about the Bishop of Oxford, and, in spite of the in- 
teresting nature of the subject, we are afraid that a similar 
verdict may be passed this time also. We cannot say why 
this should be, unless it be that there is a certain instinct in 
editing which cannot be imparted in any fashion of which we 
know. To be able to select wisely in such cases as these, so 
as neither justly to offend the living nor unfairly to represent 
the dead, has always been a most difficult matter. And the 
dead are not always fairly represented by the naked truth, in 
spite of the theories of Froude. ‘The weaker sides of a man’s 
character, and all have their weaker sides, are sometimes 
thrown out in quite an undue proportion in letters only 
intended for the eyes of private friends. Let it be said at 
once that nothing in the publication before us can affect the 
unassailable greatness of William Wilberforce’s position. He 
was a fanatic in the best and truest sense of the word, an 
enthusiast who associated himself with one especial cause, and 
succeeded as only such men do. Foremost in the ranks 
of the Abolitionists, he left behind him the name which 
he would have desired to leave, and reaped the reward he 
coveted before all others, that of a good man who by goodness 
became great. For there is nothing in this book, we think, to 
denote any conspicuous power, or anything like the infinite 
variety of the son who was to become famous in so different 
away. William Wilberforce’s private letters to this same 
son form an important part of the volume, and that to which 
we presume that readers will most readily refer. They are 
touching and pretty in their affectionate tone, and in the 
fervent spirit of religion which inspires them. But there is 
@ curious absence of any shade of lightness and playfulness 
which jars a little in letters to so young a boy, and make us 
rather regretful that they should have been published. 





* Private Papers of William Wilberforce. Oollected and Edited, with a 
Preface, by A. M. Wilberforce. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 








Indeed, the humeur which was so attractive a side of 
Samuel Wilberforce’s character seems to have been wantin 
altogether in his famous father, at least if the picture which 
these letters present be a faithful one. It is surely somewhat 
overpowering to tell a good little chap of nine, merely by wa: 
of general warning, that he is to reflect in time m be pe 
dreadful thing it would be, if he “brought his father’s gre 
hairs in sorrow to the grave.” Never did that conventional 
threat read to us quite so inappropriately. And what are 
we to say of the collateral warning to another little boy, 
given through the medium of Samuel, that as he will have to 
disobey his parents sooner or later, he had better begin 
by refusing t to the theatr d th 

y refusing to go to eatre an e opera, as they 
had expressed their desire that he would? “That they 
are quite hotbeds of vice no one, I think, can deny,” the 
good man goes on, to enforce his thesis from his “ Practical 
view.” There is something really new and original, and in 
spite of ourselves, amusing, in the picture of the good little 
boy who won’t go to the theatre in spite of all his parents can 
say. And with all respect to Wilberforce and the “ prac. 
tical view,” while fully admitting that his uncompromising 
opinion has been and is shared by many very good people, we 
confess to being somewhat startled by the assumption that 
nobody denies it. There would be a good deal less of con. 
troversy if that were so. All sides of the theatre are not 
wholesome or praiseworthy. Nor are all the sides of society 
or trade. And the talk of its mission is overdone enough. 
But recreation is of the highest value in the world. Man isa 
playgoing, and even an acting, animal, as we once had occasion 
to say that he is a betting one. And this wholesale denuncia- 
tion of stage-work is as inappropriate as Mr. Gladstone’s 
“bull” against all forms of play as “impious.” We are sorry 
for these manufactured sins in a world where there is wrong 
enough; and the stage is one of the greatest of the employers 
of labour. Are all the poor carpenters and scene-shifters and 
“supers” to be accounted as wicked? To many reverent 
minds Shakespeare’s example is conclusive. Here was the 
greatest man, perhaps, who, after the Prophets, ever lived, 
and he was a player and a playwright who worked no harm 
toany. Yet the gifts that he used were given him “by the 
same Spirit.” It required the audacity of a Carlyle—whose 
own genius was always dramatic, and often theatrical—to 
regret that Shakespeare threw his powers away. 

We have been tempted into this controversy by the estimate 
which, we regret to say, we cannot help forming of Wilberforce 
upon minor points—apart from the sterling value of his 
great life and work—from confessions such as these. We 
wonder if, out of the weaknesses of mankind, his association 
with his great cotemporary and political opponent, Sheridan, 
had anything to do with his wrath against the drama. In 
spite of ourselves, the story of poor Brinsley in his cups, 
asked for his name and stammering out, “ William Wilber- 
force,” comes back to us with contrasted force. From the 
earlier portion of these private papers, which deal with the lead- 
ing lights with whom Wilberforce was associated, and include 
many letters to them and from them, we are still unable to 
avoid the conclusion that apart from his especial greatness 
he was in no sense great. That Pitt and others set high 
store by his opinion and advice is clear enough, and there is 
no doubt of the influence which in many ways he exercised. 
But in his own sketch of Pitt, published among the contents 
of the volume, we find curiously little to shed any new light 
whatever upon the character and career of the most famous 
of English Prime Ministers. That Pitt, “seen in his most 
inartificial and unguarded moments, nevertheless appeared as 
a man of extraordinary intellectual and moral powers,” is 
surely a discovery which it needed no ghost, come from the 
grave, to make for us. “Mr. Pitt’s intellectual powers,” 
Wilberforce adds at once, “ were of the highest order, and in 
private no less than in public, when he was explaining his sen- 
timents in any complicated question and stating the arguments 
on both sides, it was impossible not to admire the clearness 
of his conceptions, the precision with which he contemplated 
every particular object, and a variety of objects, without con- 
fasion, ..... There never was a fairer reasoner, never any 
one more promptly recognising and allowing its full weight 
to every consideration and argument which was urged against 
the opinion he had embraced.” The picture is cold and un- 
descriptive, to our thinking, for an original of so marked @ 
personality, and not to be ranked for expression with Lord 
Rosebery’s spirited monograph. But there is something very 
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naint and startling in the information that, on account of 


the disordered stomach and gouty tendencies with which Pitt 
had always to contend, he drank port from his earliest youth, 
“as a day or two of indulgence in French wines would at any 
time produce the pains in the extremities.” That was a day 
of trae patriotism from the drinker’s point of view. It is 
cnrious in studying this little sketch of Pitt to find how hard 
it is to read, and how entirely vague and impersonal is the 
impression of its subject which it leaves. A vivid stroke or 
two from a master would outweigh the whole of it. One of 
Pitt’s letters to Wilberforce at once gives us a more effective 
picture of Wilberforce himself :— 

“Forgive me if I cannot help expressing my fear that you are 
deluding yourself into principles which have but too much 
tendency to counteract your own object, and to render your virtues 
and your talents useless both to yourself and mankind. I am not, 
however, without hopes that my anxiety paints this too strongly. 
For you confess that the character of religion is not a gloomy one, 
and that it is not that of an enthusiast. But why then this pre- 

aration of solitude which can hardly avoid tincturing the mind 
either with melancholy or superstition? If a Christian may act 
in the several relations of life, must he seclude himself from them 


all to become one ?” 


With the purpose of discussing this question thoroughly Pitt 
called upon Wilberforce the day after writing the letter, when 
they conversed for two hours, and Wilberforce “opened him- 
self completely...... He tried to reason me out of my 
convictions, but soon found himself unable to combat their 
correctness if Christianity were true.” Lord Rosebery says 
of this interview :—-“ Surely a memorable episode, this heart- 
searching of the young saint and the young minister. They 
went their different ways, each following their (sic) high ideal in 
the way that seemed best tohim. And so it went on to the end, 
Wilberforce ever longing to renew the sacred conversation.” 
Yes, it was characteristic enough, as is Wilberforce’s state- 
ment that he had so completely the best of the argument. 
Pitt, no doubt, thought that Wilberforce had completely the 
worst of it. We cannot resist a certain sense of irritation 
against the “cocksure” attitude of mind, though it may be 
part of the equipment of the saint, a word which we are 
always a little loth to use of any man, applicable though it 
undoubtedly was to Wilberforce more than to all his com- 
peers. For he lived in a careless circle under the constant 
conviction of the beyond. It does not, for instance, commend 
itself to us to hear him speak of England as “invested with a 
moral glory never before enjoyed,by any nation upon earth.” 
One is apt to lose sight of the patriotism of such a claim 
when confronted with its uncomfortable assertiveness. There 
have been other very good men, belonging to other very good 
peoples, who have most conscientiously thought otherwise. 
We dare not speculate on what the German Emperor would 
say toit. A sad and curious comment upon England’s moral 
glory is to be found in a letter of the Duke of Wellington’s 
writing about Wilberforce and the slave-trade. “The truth 
is that we mix up our party politics with our philanthropy 
and everything else, and I suspect we don’t much care what 
object succeeds or fails provided it affects the Ministers of 
the day.” That is the juster estimate, we fear. The moral 
glory is of the man, not of the nation, and no one will ever 
grudge or question Wilberforce’s place among the rarest, 
best, and most unselfish of the good men of the world. But 
for the lesser causes we have indicated we are not much in 
love with the contents of the present volume. There are 
letters to be found in it from Marshal Bliicher and from 
Hannah More, and from others whose personalities serve to 
make them interesting, while the Duchess of Gordon provides 
us with a kind of lighter foil. So shocking, thoroughly good 
woman though she was, did she make Wilberforce think the 
world of fashion (what did he want everybody to do ?), that 
he urged all his friends to give it up, and we absolutely find 
poor Lord Calthorpe writing to him in deep contrition, “O, 
how subtle are the devices of the enemy of our peace, and 
how weak our natural means of defence,” because he had 
spent a Sunday with the Duchess. There is a want of pro- 
portion about all this which perplexes and disappoints us 
even when most we wish to reverence and admire. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THERE are good papers in the Nineteenth Century for 
November, but we cannot count Signor Crispi’s essay on 
The Dual and the Triple Alliance” among them. It is 








practically a mere assertion that the Triple Alliance has 
secured peace to Europe, while the Dual Alliance must pro- 
duce war, because if its basis were not a secret agreement to 
recover Alsace-Lorraine for France and give Constantinople 
to Russia, there could be no reason for keeping its terms 
secret. That is surely a little far-fetched. May not its basis 
be a promise of helpif either France or Russia is attacked by 
more Powers than one, and the reason for secrecy be the 
method of help, which might include, for example, if France 
were invaded, an occupation of Jutland? Anything Signor 
Crispi writes must have some interest, because he was so 
recently Premier of Italy; but in these pages he has con- 
tributed nothing to his readers’ knowledge, and very little to 
their power of forming a judgment. Indeed, we fear hig 
statement that Alsace-Lorraine accepts her present fate is in 
the main misleading. She submits, no doubt, but does she 
accept Sir Robert Giffen’s dictum that either gold or 
silver will do as the basis of a currency is valuable as the 
opinion of a great expert ; but he does not prove the second pro- 
position, only affirming that fluctuations in external exchange 
do not matter while internal exchange remains steady. Gold 
will therefore do for England and the West, silver for India 
and the East. Can England and India be regarded as foreign 
countriesP If they are not, but countries whose finances are 
inextricably linked together, have not we at present two 
currencies in one Monarchy, one of those currencies steady 
and one incessantly fluctuating? Sir Robert’s paper is, how- 
ever, well worth reading; and his advice to reopen the Indian 
mints cautiously and slowly, and then leave currency alone, is 
at all events distinct——So is Professor Mahaffy’s advice upon 
education. In an essay, which it is a pleasure to read for its 
brightness and definiteness even if we do not agree with it, he 
says that he has changed his earlier views, and that as educa- 
tion is getting spoiled, he is inclined to argue for the following 
proposition :— 

“I have now come to believe in the separation of subjects 
according to the wants of our pupils; and as I think that, in the 
primary schools, agricultural teaching should be the main thing 
in country Board Schools, industrial teaching in the towns, so I 
think that while we must always have for the classes of wealth 
and leisure a high education in literature, in philosophy, and in 
mathematics, we should have for those who cannot afford this 
luxury equally good special training, which shall not be mixed 
up and confused with the other, with the false and vulgar notion 
= a 80 doing we shall make it either more dignified or more 
eiicient. 


This means, we suppose, in practice that those who have not 
to earn their living should enjoy the old and sound training 
of the mind, and that those who have to earn it should be 
saturated with useful knowledge. The Professor, as usual, 
argues well; but the result of his new conviction would be, 
we fear, to deepen the cleavage between the “ Haves” and the 
“ Have-nots ” to an unprecedented degree. They would almost 
cease to understand one another. If universal instruction is 
to produce any political good at all, it must be by estab- 
lishing or increasing a common sympathy and mutual 
intelligibility independent of class; ——Mrs. Hogg endeavours 
to strengthen the argument against permitting factory 
work to be done at home by a terrible picture of the 
“far-pulling” industry which employs a whole district 
in South London of wretchedly paid and most unhealthy 
and overworked female industrials. We agree that the 
factory can be placed under better sanitary conditions 
than the home; but we cannot believe that therefore the 
right of adults to labour as they please can be rightfully 
impaired. If an industry spreads disease, the right to 
regulate it belongs to the community; but if it does not, 
the mere fact that it is unhealthy gives no such right. 
The community might as well dictate the kind and quan- 
tity of each individual’s food. Major Legard, an officer 
of immense experience in Africa and of the soundest 
judgment, sends a most vehement protest against permitting 
any liquor traffic in our African dominions, backed by an 
opinion which, so far as we know, is absolutely new and 
original. He thinks the unlimited sale of cheap spirits in 
Africa will sentence the negroes to the fate which has befallen 
the Maoris and other Polynesians. Alcohol, and especially 
bad alcohol, will first degrade and then extirpate them. Of 
the first consequence there is no doubt, but is there any 
evidence of the second? If there is, why does it not followin 
the Southern States of America? Major Lugard would deal 
with the evil by compelling dilution of the liquor, and by 
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placing on it increasing taxes, beginning with 1s. a gallon, 
till the taste having ceased to spread, it would be possible to 
venture on total prohibition. Long study of the question 
among the brown races has convinced us that alcohol is 
dangerous to them and to the negroes, but that no legislation 
is of any use except total prohibition. High taxes are met by 
illicit distillation, and have, moreover, this enormous draw- 
back, that if they succeed the State is never able to give up 
the resulting revenue. In Russia even voluntary abstinence 
from drink is looked on with disfavour, as directly injurious 
to the Treasury.——Mr. J. Morley sends a brilliant mono- 
graph upon Guicciardini, whom he is inclined to consider 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, historians in 
the Renaissance. He was an oligarch, a man nearly 
without conscience, and a fatalist; but he profoundly 
understood mankind, and the sneers at his style have 
been borrowed from an enemy. He was a plain, steady 
writer, though he indulged in very long sentences. He was, 
in fact, a considerable historian, though he thought nothing 
of philosophic history in the modern sense. Mr. Morley 
states that latter fact in a paragraph so charming that we 
muet extract it :— 

“In the deeper problems of political philosophy, he shows no 
interest. Is history an unmeaning procession across a phantom 
scene, a fantastic cycle of strange stage-plays, where conquerors, 
pontiffs, law-givers, saints, jesters march in pomp or squalor, in 
ephemeral triumphs and desperate reverse? Or is it, again, the 
record of such growth among civil communities as the naturalist 
traces in the succession of organisms material and palpable, and 
is the historian’s task to find and illustrate the laws by which the 
long process has been moulded? Or is it, as Bossuet would per- 
suade us, the long and solemn vindication of the mysterious pur- 
poses of God to man, the ordered working of the Unseen Powers 
as they raise up states and empires and cast them headlong down 
again in stern and measured rhythm? How far have great 
events sprung from small occasions, and vast public catastrophes 
from puny private incidents? The extraordinary individual, an 
Alexander or a Cesar, how far is he the agent, how far the master, 
of circumstance? Is he, in the broad aspect, only the instrument 
of forces viewless as the winds, a strenuous helmsman on a blind 
driving tide, or is he himself the force that shapes, resists, con- 
trols, compels? All this, Guicciardini would have said, is not 
history, but the interpretation of history; I am historian, not 
interpreter; my task is to narrate a given series of events, to 
show their connection with one another, to set out the character 
of political men, to describe parties and personal ambitions, to 
tell the story, and leave you to draw your own moral if you can 
find one.” 

The November number of Blackwood is even unusually 
good. There is an estimate of Tennyson which is almost a 
literary curiosity, the writer’s deep admiration being shot 
through and through with a certain unwillingness to admire 
heartily, due apparently to some difference of creed; and 
there is an account of life in China, called “Tiger Majesty,” 
from the admiring phrase in which Chinamen acknowledge 
that the Court has been at once just, violent, and cruel—a 
combination they greatly like—which seems to us singularly 
instructive. It certainly deepens the impression that between 
the thought of the European and the thought of the China- 
man about justice there is a great gulf fixed. It brings out, 
too, a fact of which most Englishmen are unaware,—that the 
misgovernment of China does not go deep, the immense 
majority of the people being steadily let alone to manage 
their own village affairs——The paper of the number 
is, however, Mr. Joseph Conrad’s, a writer of whom, 
we are ashamed to say, we have previously known 
nothing, but who must possess genius of a very rare and 
peculiar kind. We do not remember ever to have seen so 
vivid a painting of the Asiatic of the Far East, the Asiatic 
who has too much instead of too little energy and imagina- 
tion, as in “Karain: a Memory.” Karain is a positively new 
figure in literature, a true Malay with the half insanity which 
the Malay so frequently exhibits, yet a haman being whom a 
European can at least partially understand and admire. The 
way in which Mr. Conrad contrives to surround his characters 
with the influence of that strange island world, and to infuse 
into his reader for the moment the Malay code of ethics, is 
really admirable, though doubtless it is facilitated by a scorn 
of Europe, it ways and its conditions, which he takes little 
pains to conceal. That story, only twenty-six pages, is worth 
to those who long for writing which is not of every day the 
cost of the magazine twice over. Take this momentary 
glimpse of the Strand merely as a taste of the author’s 
method :— 


“A watery gleam of sunshine flashed from the west and went 


out between two long lines of walls; and the 

fusion of roofs, the chimney-stacks, the ool a Con 
over the fronts of houses, the sombre polish of vinden ant 
resigned and sullen under the falling gloom. The whole i : 

of the street, deep as a well and narrow like a corridor i 4 
of a sombre and ceaseless stir. Our ears were filled b 4 
long shuffle and beat of rapid footsteps and an underlies 
rumour—a rumour vast, faint, pulsating, as of panting breaths 
of beating hearts, of gasping voices. Innumerable eyes stared 
straight in front, feet moved hurriedly, blank faces flowed ar 
swung. Over all,a narrow ragged strip of smoky sky mirc 
about between the high roofs, extended and motionless, lik 
soiled streamer flying above the rout of amob..... . A Fn 
string of red, yellow, and green omnibuses rolled swaying, — 
strous and gaudy ; two shabby children ran across the road ; 4 
knot of dirty men with red neckerchiefs round their bare fea 
lurched along, discussing filthily ; a ragged old man with af, 
of despair yelled horribly in the mud the name of a paper ; vhik 
far off, amongst the tossing heads of horses, the dull flash of 
harnesses, the jumble of lustrous panels and roofs of carriages 
we could see a policeman, helmeted and dark, stretching on a 
rigid arm at the crossing of the streets. ‘Yes; I see it,’ said 
Jackson, slowly. ‘It is there; it pants, it runs, it rolls. it ig 
strong and alive; it would smash you if you didn’t look out ; 
but I'll be hanged if it is yet as real to meas .. . as the other 





thing ... say, Karain’s story.’” 


The National Review, in addition to its “features” —the 
“Episodes of the Month,” which is a history of events, the 
account of American affairs, and the Colonial Chronicle 
(devoted this month mainly to the West Indies), has a 
variety of papers bearing on the currency question. The 
National Review is, in fact, now the principal organ of 
bimetallism. We suppose its conductors thought it their 
duty to publish the strongly bimetallic opinion of Mr, A. 
S. Ghosh, the Calcutta Professor, but it was scarcely 
wise. He brings out effectively the loss which those Indians 
who hoard have sustained through the closing of the Indian 
mints, but his essay bristles with statements which most 
European economists will pronounce mere fallacies. He 
says, for instance, that the famine in India was a famine of 
money and not of food, and then adds :— Owing to the low 
exchange, wheat and other food-stuffs had been constantly 
leaving India to find a better market in gold countries. This 
antecedent drain of food-stuffs rendered the country less 
capable of coping with the famine; consequently we have to 
thank the present depreciation of silver for another phase in 
India’s misfortunes.” Both statements cannot be true, unless, 
indeed, the people of India exported corn and rice out of pure 
charity, receiving nothing in return.——There is a striking 
review of Tennyson’s life, in which Mr. Leslie Stephen, while 
admiring both the great poet’s powers and his character, 
the first note of which he believes was sweetness, contends 
strongly that he was no philosopher. He had no positive 
message to give. ‘Tennyson, even in the In Memoriam, 
always seems to me to be like a man clinging to a spar left 
floating after a shipwreck, knowing that it will not support 
him, and yet never able to make up his mind to strike out and 
take his chance of sinking or swimming.” May not the spar 
be the appointed instrument of safety? It is more daring, 
perhaps, to strike out—though we should not praise the 
courage of the man who “struck out” from a ship—but why 
is it more philosophic ? 


Mr. Bryce’s paper in the Contemporary Review on the New 
York Election reads to-day a little belated, but he tells us 
one thing that is worth remembering. Many of the best men 
in the Union, he says, hold that “the machine ”—that is, the 
party organisation—is essential to the safety and good 
government of the Republic, and therefore adhere to it, 
regretting but pardoning the bad nominations it makes. 
They are afraid, it would seem, of seeing the masses of 
electors dissolve into heaps of sand, blown this way and that 
by every gust of opinion. There is a good deal to be said for 
their view, but we do not see why an organisation cannot 
be strong without being corrupt, or why local organisa- 
tions should be so entirely distrusted. The community 
does very well in this country without “bosses,” and so it 
did in America before they were invented. One thing has 
always puzzled us about American elections, the rarity of 
the occasions on which party voters use the secrecy of the 
ballot to break away from the party organisation ——The 
second American article in the number is by Mr. Carnegie, 
the Pittsburg millionaire, who asks the question, “Does 
America Hate England?” His answer is a curious indication 
of a certain confusion which undoubtedly exists in the American 





mind. He professes, we do not doubt quite sincerely, the 
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ognition of the tie of kinship, but says that 
America gets angry, and will gO to war whenever any 
European Power attacks an American State in order to settle 
a territorial question. It does not seem to occur to him that 
the fact of a State being European does not cancel its right 
to justice in the Western Hemisphere, or that it may have 
a territorial claim—France had one the other day against 
Brazil—which it would be dishonourable to forego. Of 
sourse, if the Union is prepared to compe! every American 
State to do justice to Europeans the question ends, but if not 
she has no right of interference except her power to interfere. 
_—Mr. Arnold White explains very clearly and sensibly the 
position of the Russian Government with regard to the Jews, 
but his remedy seems to us unpractical. The Russians, he says 
in brief, fear the Jews as intellectually so much their own 
superiors that, if they were left free, they would in ten years 
Judaise the whole Administration. They consequently keep 
up the laws which shut them out from all careers. That is, 
we believe, a true view of the situation; but how it could 
be remedied by a European Congress to consider the Jew 
question we cannot perceive. No nation able to resist will 
allow “Europe” to settle its internal administration; and 
if admission to the Universities and to office is not an 
internal question, what is? With these exceptions, the 
articles this month are not of much interest, Mrs. Weld’s 
upon Lord Tennyson (her uncle) being too entirely eulogistic 
to contribute anything towards an understanding of the man. 
His great virtues are admitted, and now we want to know some- 
thing of his mental peculiarities——Sir E. Verney’s account 
of “The Inhabitants of Milk” only confirms the popular 
view that boiling, especially boiling at a high temperature, 
makes milk more wholesome; but he gives a useful hint 
about cleaning milk-cans or other vessels used for the storage 
of milk. They ought to be steamed for some minutes, 
as nothing else really cleans them:—“ An interesting 
experiment was made with two cans in summer; one was 
thoroughly well cleaned in the ordinary way, the other was 
sterilised by steam for thirty minutes; in the first the milk 
went sour in twenty-three hours; in the second in twenty- 
eight and a half hours; and the first can was found, on 
examination, to contain twenty-six times as many bacteria as 
the second. The same experiment repeated in winter showed 
that the sterilised can kept the milk sweet for nine hours 
longer than did the other.”-——Dr. Dillon’s account of “ The 
New Political Era” strikes us, in spite of its eloquence, 
as rather thin. It amounts to this: that England is 
hated on the Continent, that when attacked she yields 
too easily, and that her Government is very badly informed. 
The hatred among a certain class evidently exists, but 
does it go deep among the peoples? It may; but one 
notices that the moment war is in prospect the Governments 
shrink back as if uncertain of their peoples’ feeling. As to 
our habit of yielding easily, look at our recent acquisitions; 
and as to information, does any Government know more? It 
is perfectly true that a blunder was made as to the defensive 
strength of China; but was any European Court more 
enlightened than ourselves P 


strongest rec 





Mr. Walter Sichel tries in the Fortnightly Review to show 
that the “spirit of Toryism” is identical with the spirit 
of patriotism and healthy insularity, but he is not particularly 
successful. Liberals can be as insular as Tories, and as 
patriotic. Were Canning or Palmerston really Tories? 
The true distinction between the parties is the old one, 
that Tories are those who by temperament are doubtful of 
the future and disinclined to risk what they possess, and 
Liberals are those who by temperament believe in the future 
and will risk anything to attain it.—— Diplomaticus,” 
who at heart, we fancy, entertains Mr. Sichel’s idea, writes 
ably to prove that we conciliate France too often and quite 
ineffectually, his main illustration being, of course, West 
Africa, where he says we have been plundered. He even 
believes that but for the restraining influence of the Ozar 
Great Britain and France would be at war. We quite believe 
that France in West Africa has been both unjust and 
rapacious, but we would ask “ Diplomaticus” whether we 


have not been rapacious too, and whether he is really prepared | 
to govern all the profitable regions peopled by dark people | 
| Of the others we may mention that of Dr. John Clark Marshman 


Without adopting the conscription. Supposing even that we 
could govern all Africa not on the Mediterranean, which we 
doubt, where is the force to garrison so vast a territory to 
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| Six years more as a private citizen. 
| we want a multitude of details which it was quite impossible to 
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come from ?——Colonel Sir G. S. Clarke’s paper on the 
requirements of the Army may be summed up almost in 
two sentences. We need a field force at home, capable 
of mobilisation to any threatened point in the Empire, 
of at least forty thousand men. But we need almost 
as much as this a distinct official statement of what 
the military requirements of the country really are. No 
such statement has ever been made, and it is doubtful 
whether the Departments are even now thoroughly informed 
upon the point. It is one beneficial result of our haphazard 
system that we have now five hundred and thirty thousand 
armed and drilled men, a force without a precedent in our 
recent history; but the organisation is too incomplete to give 
us the full control, or, indeed, any efficient control, of this 
vast mass of defensive strength—Mr. Kershaw’s paper on 
“The Future of British Trade” is well worth reading, but 
we cannot but think it too pessimistic. Trade in our 
time has always been going to foreign countries, but it 
stops here nevertheless, kept, we think, by that inner 
energy of the people, the fluctuations of which are not re- 
corded in Somerset House tables. No doubt the competition 
grows hot, but the victory will remain with the most compe- 
tent trader, and the Englishman may be that if he pleases. 
Mr. Kershaw looks for a remedy to an Imperial Zollverein ; 
but that would undoubtedly cost us all our trade outside the 
limits of the Empire. The true remedy is to work harder and 
push trade more energetically; but we fully admit that each 
of those palliatives has its limits, The trade of the world 
must be in the end a fixed quantity, and when that quantity 
is supplied expansion will become impossible. To each decade, 
however, its own difficulties ; and we believe as little in pro- 
phetic commerce as in prophetic politics. Who would have 
believed that Coventry would grow rich again through the 
demand for an instrument of locomotion which twenty years 
ago was almost unheard of ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Twelve Indian Statesmen. By George Smith, C.LE. (John 
Murray.)—There is not one of these Lives to which ten times or 
twenty times the space which Dr. George Smith has been able to 
allot them might not very well have been given. Indeed most, if 
not all, of the twelve have been made the subjects of detailed 
biographies, as the story of John, Lord Lawrence, has been told 
by Mr. Bosworth Smith, and that of Sir Herbert Edwardes by 
his widow. We may hope that Dr. George Smith’s admirable 
sketches may rouse in his readers an interest which will demand 
a fuller satisfaction than it has been here possible to give. Of 
the twelve the most striking is certainly that of Herbert 
Edwardes. Even a bare outline of what he did in Mooltan—to 
mention only one of his achievements—stirs the blood. A young 
subaltern is confronted suddenly with the rebellion of a province. 
He has a few hundred native troops, twenty camel guns, and some 
thousand pounds or so in the treasury. Never was danger met 
with a more marvellous combination of courage and wisdom, 
Dr. Smith has judiciously chosen for special mention what was 
perhaps the most wonderful of all the gifts which the crisis 
called forth in him,—the intuitive power of seeing whom he 
could trust. On the morning of a critical battle an old chief 
came to him and said, “ Half your soldiers are friends and half 
are foes, and, like rice and split peas, they are all mixed up in 
one dish.” “I thanked the old gentleman,” wrote Edwardes, 
“mounted my horse, and never found out any of the traitors 
from that day to this.’ And he had foresight as well as insight. 
The reputation of half-a-dozen prophets might well be built on 
the extraordinary prediction which he made in 1849 of the Mutiny 
of eight years later. The Indian Empire overthrown by its own 
army, unwise annexations, the European force diminished for 
the sake of economy, the native regiments recruited almost ex- 
clusively from one caste, all the weaknesses of our administration 
are pointed out with unfailing precision. The sketch of Sir Henry 
Ramsay, on the other hand, is one that suffers from want of 
detail. Sir Henry administered for many years the Himalayan 
region of _Kumaon,—hence his sobriquet of “ King of Kumaon.” 
He was sent there in 1856, was Commissioner till 1884, and spent 
To realise the good he did 


give. The least satisfactory of the twelve memoirs is that of 
James Outram, which seems to have been somewhat hurried over. 


and Sir Henry Lawrence. It would not be right to omit mention 
of a characteristic common, though in different ways, to all the 
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twelve great_men whom Dr. Smith commemorates, the constraining 
power which religious conviction exercised on their action. Their 
biographer sees in this, and, we feel sure, is right in seeing, an 
element of supreme importance. 

A Young Scholar’s Letters. Edited by D. 0. Kellogg. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—We do not think that the memory of Mr 
Byron Caldwell Smith, whose letters written from Europe to his 
mother in America form the substance of this volume, has been 
entirely well served by his friend and editor. Much in the 
letters is worth preserving; something might have been advan- 
tageously retrenched. Letters not written for publication are 
surely fit subjects for an editor’s prudent excisions, A lad 
not yet twenty-one is somewhat absurd when he writes, “Hegel 
has already taken his place in the ranks of things that were.” 
Nor are we prepossessed by a highly aggressive defence, if the 
phrase may be allowed, of certain English poems, a defence 
which the author himself would hardly now endorse. We are 
prepared to allow that the young man who could express himself 
with such vigour, who had manifestly thought and read much, 
and had devoted himself with a single mind to laborious study, 
“took by willing consent a commanding position in the 
scholastic and social community of Lawrence.” (Lawrence, 
we may explain for the benefit of British ignorance, is 
the University of Kansas). But why so magniloquent a 
description as “It was the silent rising of Sirius into 
the Empyrean”? Mr. Smith seems to have been dispossessed 
of his Professorship of Greek. “When another man took his 
duty while he was in quest of health, his adversaries were able 
to confine the substitute in his room and end his connection with 
the University.” This is a very strange story. At Oxford, 
certainly, it would not happen, even though that University, 
as an eminent Nonconformist member of it assured an American 
audience, never feels a breath of free thought. 


The Lakes of Austria, Bavaria, and Hungary. By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson. (Chapman and Hall.)—Colonel Malleson gives a most 
attractive account of fishing in various regions of which he has had 
personal experience. His directions are plain and particular, and 
the prospects of sport which he gives most enticing. The only 
thing to be objected is that these places are remote. You 
must begin by going to Vienna, and even then you have a long 
way to travel. But then if the localities were more easily 
reached the spot would soon be spoilt. The angler who can 
surmount these difficulties will find himself rewarded by sport 
not only abundant, but varied. We will, for instance, hook, if 
not catch, the ‘ hucher,”—the “ hucher ” has, it seems, a great 
aversion to being caught. This fish is one of the Salmo genus, 
sometimes running to 40lb. Whether he visits the sea seems 
doubtful. 

Under Shadow of the Mission. By L. Studdiford McChesney. 
{Methuen and Co.)—This book reminds us not a little of Sir 
Arthur Helps. It is chiefly made up of dialogue on the serious topics 
of morals, religion, and life; dialogue which is always thoughtful 
and sometimes brilliant. There is a slender thread of story, just 
enough to bind the whole together, and there is something that 
gives a human interest to the speakers, making them more than 
mere vocal figures. Thus the atmosphere of the place, a sub- 
tropical region, whither people go to escape the rigours of a 
northern climate, is skilfully given. The question of woman’s 
position, the movement to put her on a level with man in employ- 
ment and privilege, is, perhaps, the most important subject 
treated. The following isa good specimen of the book:—“ Un- 
due narrowness of life, with accepted subjection to the natures 
and laws of the dominant sex, developed the virtue of patience 
under wrong-doing, fortitude under suffering, and spiritual up- 
looking, as escape from the unjust condition of life. But the 
acceptance of injustice develops faults likewise; the cowardice 
which seeks subterfuge, rather than dare hopeless conflict, and 
the moral irresponsibility which results from bearing penalties, 
so generally the result of the wrong-doing of those in power.” 

A Story-Teller’s Pack. By Frank R. Stockton (Cassell and 
€o.)—These short stories, of whose genesis the author gives an 
interesting account, are hardly up to Mr. Stockton’s high-water 
mark,—to that reached, say, in “Rudder Grange” and “The 
Squirrel Inn.” But they have quite sufficient marks of his 
peculiar qualities of humour to make them good reading. The 
imperturbably serious extravagance with which he tells his 
tales is here, and entertains as much as ever. The young gentle- 
man who lets his house and then falls so deeply in love with 
one of his tenants that he cannot make up his mind to go, is 
a good instance. But the happy touch is when his neighbours 
find out the cause and lower their good opinion of him. They 
had thought he was secretly stopping behind to make sure that 
his tenants did not make off with or abuse any of his property. 


A Last Throw. By Alice M. Diehl. (Digby and Long.)—Of all 





| shows herself able to deal with both satisfactorily, 





. ° e Ls 
extraordinary villains to be met with in or out of fiction 


Monsieur Diaz de Sorrente is the most extraordinary, g 
thorough a scoundrel, and withal so chivalrous, could hard] te 
matched in the world of reality or unreality. We must pe . 
liking something more within the lines of probability ; Hemp. 
reader will find a certain kind of interest in the tale which, f, ‘ 
reasons not apparent at first sight, Mrs. Diehl has chien i 
entitle A Last Throw. 


Marvels of Metals. By F. M. Holmes. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co.)—Mr. Holmes begins by telling the story of “Tron and 
Steel,” describing the various processes through which the manu- 
facture has advanced to its present remarkable condition of 
efficiency. From these he goes on to treat of “Gold and Silver,” 
and from these again to “ Copper, Tin, and Zinc.” The volume 
is full of interesting facts relating to metal-working and the 
great names connected with it. 


Cottage Folk. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. (Heinemann.)—There j is 
tragedy in these studies of life, as there must be in all such 
studies, if they are to be true to nature. But the tragedy ig 
mingled with comedy, and so it should be. Mrs, Comyns Carr 
“ 
Hoppers,” the first story in the volume, is a fine bit of Me 
history. It gives us both the cloud and the silver lining. Not 
unlike it is the last, “ A Ne’er-do-weel.” The young fellow who 
has broken his mother’s heart can yet behave with chivalrous 
kindness to a destitute girl, and warm a frozen bird into life in 
his bosom. “ A Woman’s Wager” is a quite charming love-story, 
We cannot say that the others are not worth reading; but no 
one can read them with pleasure. Are the epithets in “slender 
amethyst clouds” well chosen? An amethyst sky we know, but 
against what did the amethyst clouds show their colour? 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Abbot (T. K.), Epistles to Ephesians and Colossians, 8vo...... (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Adams (E. D.), Miss Secretary Ethel, cr 8V0 ..........0.se++e(Hurst & Blackett) 4/0 
as (F.), Paul Moeroor, OF SVO...........sc.csresecssercesscoscescocseegeocsess Arnold) 3/6 
Aflalo (F. G.), Sea-Fish (The pte sa 's “yg or ei 0 (Laaweence & Bullen) 5/0 
Allen (G. 4 The Evolution of the Idea of God, 8vo ... (Richards) 20/0 
Babington (C. C.), Memorials, Journal, ms. ot, ve ";Qfacmillan) 10/6 
Bacon (R. H.), Benin: the City of Blood, 8 « (Arnold) 7/6 
Baker (C. F.), Course of Practical Ghanieey bee ‘Medical Stadents ‘(Simpkin) 2/6 
Barnett (A.), The Service of God, cr 8vo ........ cevecceccccees ..(Longmans) 6/0 
Barr (Amelia E.), A Knight of the Nets, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Beach (G.), Her Guardian Ever, cr 8v0...........066 


eee) sees 











Beck (F. V.), and Another, The Dumpies, 8vo ..... swine aaetieest Paul) 3/6 
Broca (A.) and Another, Mastoid Abscesse2, 1200 .....sseeceeseeseeseeeeeeee( USWIS) HH 
Brown (C, Rae-), The Devil’s Shilling, cr 8vo (Drane 
Buller (S.), The Authoress of the Odyssey, 8vo ........ ..(Longmans) 18 
Burnside (H. M.), Drift Weed: Verses and Lyrics, cr ‘Bv0 ‘"(Hutchinson) 3 
Oanney (H. EH. L.), The Winter Meteorology of Egypt, we 8vo ...(Bailliére) ap 
Oarmichael (H.), The Carstairs of Castle Oraig, cr BVO ..e.csccssesseeees 8. Low 





( (Stock) Hs 


Chance (A. E.), To be had in Remembrance, cr 8vo 
sancseeetis & Windus) 6/0 


Clare (A.), By the Rise of the River, cr 8v0...........006 
Clough (B. A.), Memoir of Anne Jemima Clough, 8y0... —_ ..(Arnold) 12/6 
Corballis (Mrs.), Glen Insch, Cr 8V0.....ss00ccsccsreesseceeseesceses “(Ro xburghe Press) 3/6 
Cowper (H. 8.), The Oldest Register Book of the Parish of Hawkshead, 

8vo (Bemrose) 31/6 
neh veer} 3/6 








Cr: amis (R.), Carmen Deo Nostro, cr OD scnsnseneesses 
Dale (A. M.), Marcus Warwick, Atheist, cr 8vo Se K. Panl) 6/0 
Davenport (H. J.), Outlines of Bl tary E ics, cr 80... “tig ocnillea 3/6 
Day (Ts. Bu), WiIMGOW hs BOO occrcarccccncssnceroscegscsscesocnes: rsevevsensvesessees reed 21/0 
Dear Old Nursery Songs (The), illustrated by C. Has'ewood, 4to...... (Warne) 2/6 
Drawings and Studies in Pencil, Chalk, & other Mediums, folio (Macmillan) 84/0 
Earle (M.), Sickroom Cookery, 1 3/6 
















Edwardes (C.), In Jutland with a Cycle, cr 8vo .... “(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Eighteenth-Century Letters, Vol. I., iit Ad jison, ‘Steele, with Introduc- 
tion by S. L. Poole, cr 8V0.....1..sessseseereecees (Innes) 6/0 
Faith of Centuries (The), cr 8vo... (Nisbet) 7/6 
Falklands, by the Author of “ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digiy* (Congmans) 10/6 
Forsyth (A.), nepere, cr 8vo.. sce cenestessaets ..(Unwin) 6/0 
ae ig? (Hon. J. W.), The Story of a Ked Deer, 4to. aan 4/6 
Fry (H. W.), The Brand of Hell, cr 8vo (St 2/0 








Galton (A.), Two Essays upon Matthew ‘Arnol posecei (Mathews) 3/6 
















Gissing (@.), Human Odds and Ends, cr 8vo . «(Lawrence & Bullen) 6/ 

Gosse (E. ), A Short History of Modern English Literature. 28. — sinemaan) 6/0 
Grand (8.), The Beth Book, cr 8vo... ) 6/0 
Green (E. E.), Tom Tufton’s Travels, cr 8v0 ...... (Nelson) 3/6 
Griffith (G.), Men who Have Made the Empire, (Pearson) 7/6 
Griffith (W. H.), A Treatise on Joint Rights, &., 8v Butterworth) 5/0 
Hannay (J.), Life of Frederick Richards Wynne, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Harbutt (W.), Harbutt’s Plastic Method, 4to (Chapman & Hall) 4/0 
Harland (M.), An Old-Field School-Girl, cr 8V0 c.s.ssssssse caseeseessesseee (S.; Low) 5/0 
Harris (H. B.), Pictures of the East, imp 8vo. Nisbet) 8/6 
Harris (J. H.), Saint Porch, cr 8vo ......... es 6/0 
Henson (H. H.), Light and Leaven, cr 8V0 .......:.00 (Methuen) 6/0 
Heritage (L.), Cookery for Invalids and Others, 12m ..(Hogg) 2/6 
Hodgkin (T.), Charles the Great, cr 8V0......csessccee creeeeeee acmillan) 2/6 
Holmes (R.), Queen Victoria, Japanese paper “edition (B ) (for ne 

nwin) 


Horridge oe. ), Lives of Great Italians, cr 870 ..........00-00e000s 
Hughes (M. L.), Mediterranean, Malta, or Undulant Fever, facmillan) 7/46 
Illoway (H. ), Constipation in Adults and Ohildren, 8vo ...  ...+0 (Macmillan) 17/0 
Innes, The Autobiography of a Highland Minister.. (Hodder & Stourhton) 3/6 
Jefferson (R. L.), Roughing it in Siberia, cr8vo ... .(8. Low) 5/0 
Jessop (A.), John Donne, cr 8vo ... Methuen) 3/7 
Jokai (M.), The Lion of Janina, cr Baia en inne (Jarrold) 5/0 
——— (K.), Communism in Central Earope i in Time of the (vam 16/0 
assenshin Bs sks KXciauh ted ants us cceesethadiann tae nwin 

Keane (E. T. ),. A Moorland Brook, and “other Poems, 12mo (Digby & Long. 3/6 
Leader (R. E ), Life and Letters of John azine Rocbuck, 8vo......(Arnold) 1810 
Lee (A.), The Black Disc, Cr 8V0 ses.se.ssseeseesensencneneerense sses.e(Dighy & Long) 6/0 
Life in Afrikanderland, by “‘ Cios,” Cr 8V0..+.s+..sssssesseseeeeeeee (Digby & Leng) 3/6 
McLeod (A.), A Window in Lincoln's Ta TSO es csnssaseeresncasosssnte K. Paul) 5/0 
Meyer (F. B.), Paul: a Servant of Jesus Christ, cr 8v0- ...(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Meynell (A.), The Flower of the Mind, cr 8V0 seosssee _cesseerenceeees (Richards) 6/0 
More Beasts (for Worse Onildren), Verses by “H. B.,” Pictures by 

BS EE AUE ESP GND Socan sn caddavasinnch senctessosnnidosoaabvsuiialooisicas etesteiaa w(Arnold) 3/8 
Morris (A.), "The Dealer in Death, and other Stories, cv 8vo.. “(Cotton Press) *s 
Paull (E. M.), Dorothy Darling, 4to .. (dodder & Stoughton) 3/ 
Phillips (W.), War of Greek Independence, 182i to ‘1833, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) a6 
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The Scholar and the State, and other Orations and 
sctusseaense sec eaeresecssesseseterscccseccaccosses seccstecesccccscee( UNWIN) 10/6 


.(Unwin) 3/6 


H. 0.) 
a S er 8vo 


























’ iliiam Harvey. cr 8VO .......4 ; 

Power (D'A-) hye Food and Exercises, OF 8V0..........sceeseeceseeeees (Bailliére) 5/0 
oye Polynesia, by “Sur. downer,’’ Cr 8VO_ .......e0eseee European Maii) 4/0 
Ram, BR. 0.), Handbook to Geology of Cambridgeshire(Camb, Univ. Press) 7/6 
Her (A.), Varig, 12M0 .....eresevesesrarsesssessees weathoaseses ngeeaceen’ (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Bervieodale (Lord), Lhe Queen’s Hounds, 8V0,......+..+++4 ...(Longmans) 25/0 
Bibb (J.), aad Others, Tne Conception of God, cr 8vo}............(Macmillan) 7/6 
Bore (W. G.) Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, 8vo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 20/0 
Bear ¢ Masterpieces of Biblical Literature, ed. by R. G. Moulton(Macmillan) 2/4 
ec be (J. A.), Zigzag Fables, £60 0... sssseeeseesee(Gardner & Darton) 5/0 
Bh aren (0.), Victorias Literature, 12mo .. .(Bowden) 2/6 
Shorter (Wy' J. S.), The Church and the Bible, 12mo ........ (Longmans) 3/6 
nn R.), Hezek.ab and bis Age, cr 8vo ........ BRT (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 3/6 
Pant i HL), Two Papers on the anes — Anasaket, 8vo ......... bea os 
4.) ife on the Ocean Wave, CF BVO .....ecessesseeeesseees . Shaw) 3/6 

Stables (G.), A L = 


rge Ma!colm’s Heritage, cr 8vo. 
Stark (Mae With the Conquering Turk, 8vo . 
pa ‘an (W. J»), The Old Rome and the New, cr 8v 





.(Richards) 5/0 





St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Bis 





HOP’S 87 O08 Tf FORD 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 


| ; OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 

















Stone (8. J.), Lays of Iona, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 | Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
rain (E. P.), A Deserter from Philistia, cr 8vo (Bowden) 3/6 | Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College, 
wells (J. H.), A te of heey e cr — i sacs 6 0 
i , The Subconscious Self, cr 8vo. «(Richards) 3/ 
Waldstein (Hive Express Messenger, cr 8vo.... & Windus) 3/6 ING’S SCHOOL 9 CANTERBU BY. 
Way (T. R.), Later Retiques of Old London, 4t0..........c0cceseces scdnenaaciel (Bell) 21/0 SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
Whoeley (0. H.), Coarse Fish (Angler’s Library), cr rence& Bullen) 5/0 | for Olassics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
Whishaw (F.), A Tsar’s Gratitude, cr 8V0 ........0..0cc008 igexscmsanideced (Longmans) 6/0 | inJuly. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January, 
White (H. A.), Robert G. Lee (Heroes of the Nations), cr 8vo ......(Putnam) 5/0 | Engineering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic sur: oundings. 
Yorsin (M. and J.), The Yersin Phono-Rhythmic Method of French Pro- Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House- 
iation, cr 8vo Nedvessal (Lippincott) 6/0 | Master at Marlborough). 

——— 

DIRECT ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
LI B ERTY & CO., LT D., IMPORTERS. KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 


TURKEY CARPETS. 


The season’s consignments comprise some excellent reproductions of the finest 
Bastern designs, in rich and svft colourings, which thoroughly harmonise with 
the most approved styles of Decoration and Furnishing in Drawing Rooms, 
Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, &c. 

An Inspection INVITED. 
Eastern Carpet and Rug Catalogue post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
@o@dtt® &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPpTIciaN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 .. 0. ww we oe £388,952,800. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA TIN A. 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 








OUR 





EYES, 














A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 








AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

Pa GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

a eee — Mise WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School) 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Oloselet. 








OHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Iss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
DOWN BOYS will be REMOVED after Christmas from DORKING to SUNNY- 
the HOUSE, GUILDFORD. The honse is situated on the southern slope of 
1 © Hog’s Back, at an elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over 

en, 100 guineas ; over Eight, 80 guineas ; under Eight, 60 guineas. 


OME EDUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—A LADY 
@IRLs b Prepared to BRING UP and thoronghly EDUCATE TWO or THREE 
Indi between ages 6 and 16, or delicate BOYS under 12 years ; Children from 
‘oun rica, or Colonies preferred. References required as well as given.—For 
Mean’ ely, Mrs. HORSFORD, Villa Beaulien, Lausanne, Switzerland; or 

srs. Holmes, Gore, and Watson, Solicitors, Bristol, England. 








f° SALE, a VALUABLE COPYRIGHT, showing, on 


corte reared Accountant’s Certificate, about £400 profit per annum, with 


to“ H, 


sibilities of increase,—Full particulars will be supplied on application 
- 8,” 85 Tierney Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W. ” 





late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 
sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


UU N & bs & ¢ 3 Git & 


An EXAMINATION will te HELD on DECEMBER 7th for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 or £30 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ULME GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


The GOVERNORS of the Oldham Hulme’s Grammar Schools Scheme wil} 
shortly proceed to ELECT a HEAD-MISTRESS, 

The School is for 150 Girls (Day Scholars) between the ages of 8 and 17. 
The fees are £8 8s. a year. 

At the present time there are 105 Scholars attending the Schools. The Salary 
will be £100 a year, besides Capitation Fee of not less than £2 for each girl. 
Copies of the Scheme may be obtained from the undersigned. Applications. 
stating age and experience, together with 20 copies of Testimonials, printed or 
typewritten, must be sent to th» uadersigned on or before December 1th, 1897. 

The Head-Mistress will be required to enter upon her duties at the commence- 
ment of the Summer Term, 

A. NICHOLSON, 


Town Hall, Oldham, 
November 2nd, 1897, Governor and Hon, Olerk. 


INGSLEH, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 


fr F OF NOTTINGHAM. 


fhe CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund, 
Rate of Interest, 22 per cent. per annum. 
Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Ohurch Side, 
Nottingham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, 
September 15th, 1897. Town Clerk, 


CHOLARSHIPS for GIRLS.—GODOLPHIN SCHOOL, 
SALISBURY.—Two Foundation Scholarships, one in January. 1898, one in 
September, 1898, to be competed for in December, 1897, Candidates must be 
Orphan Gentlewomen (father dead) born of Parents of Church of England, age 
over 12,—Application for particulars as soon as possible to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 


OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; ctose to 
sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games, Principal, Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 


HE TEACHERS’ GUILD REGISTRY. 
(Under the control of the Council.) 

HEAD-MISTRESSES of Publicand Private Schools, and PARENTS NEEDING 
TEACHERS, are INVITED to APPLY to this Registry, Several trained and 
highly qualified English and Foreign Teachers, Visiting and Special Teachers, 
Graduates, and others are now on the books, 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 

Apply to Miss COOPER, Registrar, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 
Healthy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools. Entire charge of Boys whose parents are abroad, 
Home comforts; limited number received, Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive). 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall: 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


) i Satdemeasasil COLLEGE of 



































SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
GREEK. Applications and testimonials should be sent on or before Tuesday, 
November 23rd, 1897, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained, F 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar, 
University College, Cardiff, October 19th, 1897. 


Fe Re eee 2 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References, 
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SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
is now REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination 
at 108 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence. 











Apply early for next Term, Terms and prospectus on application. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Applications, with one copy of Testimonials, 
should be sent, on or before MONDAY, November 22nd, to the Honorary 
Secretary at the College, from whom all particulars may be obtained, 

LUOY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen, Many 
Scholarships recentiy gained at tie Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particuiars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

Oambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 

table, Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hoélty Str, 11. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 

beautifal situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror airrgts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthar Sidgwick, Esq. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
; SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and — Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastics,—References 
to parents, 





ITY of LEEDS.—FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.—The 

CORPORATION REQUIRE the services of a CHIEF LIBRARIAN. Salary, 
£300 per annum. Applicants must not be more than 45 years of age. Can- 
vassing Members of the Corporation will disqualify Candidates. Applications, 
with three testimonials of recent date, to be sent before November 15tb, 
addressed “Free Public Library Committee, Town Hall, Leeds,” and endorsed 
*€ Chief Librarian.” JNO. HARRISON, Town Olerk. 


October 14th, 1897. 
‘a 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Richt Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and eve:y other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or diseasa. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 23,000 Appliances given in year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the —.. 

RICHA 0. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
&. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
fed. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the OOLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicopz. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





#,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 











J, NISBET & CO’'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FAITH OF CENTURIES: Essays on 


the Christian Faith. Edited by the Rev. th a 

taining Contributions from the Bishop of fn Pte Ban and con. 
Scott Hottanp, Canon Newsotr, Rev, J. E. 0. WELLDON Prof ea: Ganon 
and the Rev. T. B. Strong. Extra crown 8vo, 73.6, 78°F Brie, 


PICTURES OF THE EAST. 40 Full-page 


Drawings to Illustrate the Life of Our Lord and th i 
With Notes by Mrs, Renpet Harris. Imperial Or ca of St. Paul, 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By the late 


Rev, E. A. Litton. With an Introduction by the Rev. 


Extra crown 8vo, 53. F. J. Puavassn, 


hortly, 


OLD TESTAMENT SYNONYMS. By Canon 


GIRDLESTONE. Revised and Rewritten from an earlier work, Demy 8yo, 125 
’ . 


“Treated with much learning, characterised throughout by re 
sacred word, by thoughtfulness, and by a discriminating judgments Benrg he 


SEVEN YEARS IN SIERRA LEONE: the 


Story of Willliam A. B. Johnson. By the Rev. A. T. Przrsoy, D, 
of “ The New Acts of the Apostles,” &c, Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. * D., Author 


‘The story of Mr. Johnson’s labours is one of great Christian i 
singular success.” —Glasgow Daily Mail. heroism and 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AS SOCIAL RE. 


FORMER. By Epwin Hopper, A New Biography, with fr 
Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d, cnn och matte, 
** A vory stimulating little monograph......Should attract many readers,” 
—Times, 


NEW STORIES. 
THE RIP’S REDEMPTION : a Trooper's 


Story. By E, Livinaston Prescort, Author of “Scarlet and Steel,” 4o, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Well written.””—Standard. 
** Extremely interesting.””—Manchester Guardian, 
“A story of surpassing beauty and tenderness,”—Hastings Times, 


LADY ROSALIND. By Emma Marsnatt, 


Crown §vo, 6s. 
“ Del ghtfally interesting.” —Record. 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 





CARLYLE (THOMAS).—MONTAIGNE, and other 
ESSAYS, chiefly BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Now first issued in book form, with Foreword by S. R. CROCKETT, and fine 
Photogravure Frontispiece of Sir J. E. Boehm’s Bust of Carlyle, 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 75 copies on Hand-made Paper, royal 8vo, 
half-vellum, uncut, 15s, net. 

Contents :—Montaigne—Lady}Mary Wortley Montagu—Montesquieu—Nelson— 
Necker—The Netherlands—Newfoundland—Northumberland—The Pitts ; &c. 

“Of exceptional interest and value to all admirers of Carlyle,”—Glasgow 
Evening News. 

“A handsome volume.”—The Athenzum. 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
By One Who Never Quitted Him for Fifteen Years (CHARLES DORIS, one 
of his Valets). With Photogravare Portrait of Napoleon. 8vo, 367 pages, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


JAMES GOWANS and SON 
13 HIGH STREET, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SU BSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses mse * PTION. 
bscribers) f: TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORI : ’ 
rey ee and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 





And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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SOME NEW VOLUMES 


Published by Cassell and Company. 











ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY A LEADING MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 
CASSELL’S FAMILY DOCTOR, A New and Original Work. By a Msprcan 


Man. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 
This Work has been written by a medical man of wide experience and brilliant attainments as a general practitioner, with the 
avowed intention of supplying a family friend and medical adviser to the mother of a family or head of a house in times of 
emergency from sudden illness or accident. 


RIVERS OF THE SOUTH AND WEST COASTS. With numerous Illustra- 


tions by leading Artists, 42s. 


PICTORIAL ENGLAND AND WALES. With upwards of 320 beautiful 


Illustrations prepared from Copyright Photographs ; cloth, 9s.; on superior paper, half-Persian, in box, 15s. net. 














NEW FAIRY STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “WANTED-A KING.” 
Two OLD LADIES, TWO FOOLISH FAIRIES, AND A TOM CAT: 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF TUPPY AND TUE. Showing why they left Fairyland, what Puss-in-Boots had 
to do with it, and why the Spring was late that Year. By MAGGIE BROWNE. With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations by A. Rackham. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA: being the Adventures and Observations 
of a Field Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S., Author of “ British Birds’ Nests,” 
&e. Illustrated by a Special Frontispiece, and 180 Pictures from Photographs taken direct from Nature, by Cherry 
Kearton. 21s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART YEARLY VOLUME. With about 1,000 Choice 


Illustrations, and a Series of Special Plates, 21s. 











CHEAP EDITION OF 
BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Embracing the Old and New Testaments. 8 vols. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5 vols. | THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols. 
4s. each volume. Also per set of 8 vols., 30s. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A History for the People. By the Very Rey. 


H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Vol. II., 6s. 








MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Landing of Julius Cesar to the Present 


Day. By H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. Illustrated, 5s. 


“The picturesqueness of its manner, its fine national spirit, its insistance on those parts of the story that have most use and 
interest for the modern world, its numerous choice of appropriate and interesting illustrations—all these things make it a book not 
for the cloistered student but for everybody who wishes, not merely to be instructed but to be won to an interest in a study too often 
made repellant by the Dryasdusts.”—Scotsman. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. With 200 beautiful Coloured Plates by F. E. 


HULME, F.L.S., F.S A., and Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY HIBBERD. Popular Edition. To be completed in 5 vols., 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I., II., and III. now ready. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1897. The First Volume 


of the Enlarged Series. With upwards of 1,250 original Illustrations, cloth, 8s. 


WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. With Full-page Illustrations by W. Hatherell, R.I. 6s. 


FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. Illustrated by W. Hotz, R.S.A. 6s. 














NOVELS. 
NEW BOOKS. CHEAP EDITIONS. 
THE WROTHAMS OF WROTHAM COURT. By Frances |THE HISPANIOLA PLATE 
EATH FRESHFIELD. 6s. (1683-1893). By Joun BLounpELur- 


Burton. 3s. 6d. 


BY A HAIR’S-BREATH. By H 
- By Heapon Hit. 6s. 
, é TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. 
CUPID S GARDEN. Stories by ExLten THorneycrorr Fowter. By G. B. Burary. 3s. 6d. 


A LIMITED SUCCESS. By Saraw Pirr. 6s. ig diy tian ow ~ By 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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MESSRS. A. D. INNES & C05 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THROUGH THE FAMINE DISTRICTS OF INDIA. 


By F. H. 3. MEREWETHER. Being an Account by Reuter’s Special Corre- 
rpondent of his Fxperience in Travelling through the Famine Districts of 
India. Profusely Iliustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. Edited by R. 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON. [Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits of the 
Writers. Each :olume crown 8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. 

Vol. L—SWIFT, ADDISON, STEELE. With an Introduction by 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

Vol. IIL—JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. 
Dr. BIRKBECK HILL, 
Other Volumes will follow in due course. 

THE LIFE OF SIR RANALD MARTIN, C.B. 
By Sir /oserH Fayrer, Bart., K.C.8.1., M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Por- 
trait, 6s. 

TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. From 
the Letters of Major W. T. Jounson. Edited by his Widow. Being an 
Account of the Experiences of a Major in the Native Irregular Cavalry in 
India and elsewhere. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 6s. 

THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS IN THE CRIMEA. 
By Lieut.-Colunel Ross-or-BLapENsBURG, C.B, Being a Sketch of the 
Orimean War, treating in detail of the operations in which the Ooldstreams 
took part. With numerous Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

POEMS. By Grorcz Cooxson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
4s, 6d. net. 

ROWING. By R. C. Lenmann. With Chapters by Guy 
Nickatis and 0, M. Pirman. Being Vol. IV. of the “Isthmian Library.” 
Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

BOXING. By R. Attanson Winn. Being Vol. V. of the 
“Isthmian Library.” Illustrated, post Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 
By A. KF. W. MASON, Anthor of “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler.” 
LAWRENCE CLAVERING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The plot is both clever and original...... As a record of romantic adventure 
this story is quite the best upon the Stuart cause we have seen published for 
many a long day.”—Weekby Sun. 


By F. T. JANE. 
THE LORDSHIP, THE PASSEN, AND WE. Crown 
, cloth, 6s. 
Is fall of oe humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 


By C. M. CAMPBELL. 
DEILIE JOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“‘Of all scamps in recent fiction Deilie Jock is one of the most winning and 
loveable.....,.Full of quaint, irresistible hamour.”—Westminster Gazette, 
By LADY HELEN CRAVEN. 
SATHARINE CROMER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Very readable......well written and amusing.”—Glasgow Herald. 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1897, Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


With an Introduction by 











1, ErrsopEs or THE MontH. 
2, Native RuopEsIA: A REJOINDER. By H. Marshali Hole (Civil Commissioner 
and Magistrate, Salisbury, Mashonaland). 
8, CompuLtsory ARBITRATION aT WoRK. By the Hon, W. Pember Reeves 
(Agent-General for New Zealand). 
4. Lire or Tennyson. By Leslie Stephen. 
5. THe Kron anp Harrow Martcs. By An Old Harrow Captain. 
6 Great Britain’s Duty: 
I, A Radical’s Appeal to the Government. By R, L. Everett (Member 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture). 
II. A Panic? By J. P. Heseltine. 
III, India. By A. 8. Ghosh (Professor of Economics, Calcutta University). 
IV. Greater Britain. By Donald Reid, Jr. (Dunedin). 
V. “ The Bimetallic Intrigue.” By L. J. Maxse, 
7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
8. A ScHoot JouRNEY In Germany. By Miss Catherine Dodd. 
9. Tue True PLACE OF THE VOLUNTEER. By Lieut.-Colonel Eustace Balfour. 
10, A Cotontat CuRonicLe (“ Perish West India”), 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





Pictures and Poems by George du Maurier. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY IN A HANDSOME VOLUME. 


A LEGEND 
i OF CAMELOT. 


Pictures and Poems, &c., 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Printed de Luge on fine paper and bound in art canvas, gilt edges, 
price 12s. 6d. 





« London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 
BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 





——___, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW List. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE CIVIL WAR. 
n demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


I 
EAST ANGLIA AND THE GREAT CIVIL WAR 


The Rising of Cromwell’s Ironsides in the Associated © i : 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Northen’ of Cambrid 
dices and Illustrations, By Aurrep Krnaston, F.R.Hist.8 A Appen. 
“Hertfordshire during the Great Civil War.” ‘» Author of 


A NEW BOOK OF ILLUSTRATION FROM FRESH SOURCES 
In_handsome demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 7s. 6a. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE (ANIMAL AND UMAN); 


being a Collection of Curious and Interesting Facts and 
cerning the Nature, Functions, Relations, and Ministries of a - 
arranged as Illustrations of Social, Moral, and Religious Truths 
Principles. With an Introduction by Huaw Macmitiay, LL.D, Anth ra 
** Bible Teachings in Nature,” ‘‘ The Vine,” &c., &c. ° or of 
In crown Svo, bound in cloth, 5s, 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. ie Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
” 


F.R S., LL.D., D.C. 

THE BUILDING OF THE INTELLECT: a Contribution 
towards Scientific Method in Education. By Dovaras M. Gang, Auth ft 
“New South Wales and Victoria in 1885.” oe 

* A vigorous and unconventional exposition of the scientific method in educa. 
tion.’’—Speaker. 

“A very thoughtful and suggestive book on education. Well worthy of the 
study of all who are entrusted with the care of the young.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


A NEW NOVEL —In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A BOOK WITHOUT A MAN: a Story. By Aanzs 


Grozier HERBERTSON. 
“ Daintily imagined and prettily written.”—Black and White, 


In medium 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 


THE SMEDLEYS OF MATLOCK BANK: being a 


Review of the Religious and Philanthropic Labours of Mr, and Mrs. John 
Smedley. By Henry Sreer. Dedicated (by permission) to H.R.H, the 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
“A reliable record of an interesting character and movement.” 
2 —Literary World. 
“In this well-illustrated volume we have a deeply interesting and well-written 
acconnt of Mr, and Mrs. Smedley, their personal characteristics, and, chiefly, the 
wonderful work they accomplished in promoting the health and spiritual well- 
being of the people.”—Christian. 
In feap, 4to, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


CANDLEWICKS: a Year of Thoughts and Fancies, 
By CAROLINE TILBURY. 

‘These thoughts and fancies are just keynotes to which the life music of a 
day may be attuned. The book is one to be prized. A number of delicate fern 
studies serve as illustrations, and these appear in harmony with the gentle 
character of the literary contents.”—Dundee Advertiser. 



























































1n Jarge crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5, 


Be, 
TO BE HAD IN REMEMBRANCE, Compiled by A. £. 


Cuancex, and Illustrated by B. Montagu-Pollock, 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGTER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS, 
to MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, on 8.8. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons; electric 
light; excellent cuisine. Extended Cruises, Palestine and Egypt, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne. 

Lecturers: Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcester, 
Professor Sayce, Professor Ramsay, Canon Tristram, and others, 


Full particulars, SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CuEaPsIDE, H.O., 954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 
3 ExecnanGEe STREET, MANCHESTER. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





THACKER and OO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e 2 Oreed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 

MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION um ee 

FORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker an 

Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, #.0.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 


———— 





| sseseemioneal TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws so 0 =o 





1848, 


£27,000,000 









yr. oY 
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THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


In monthly cr. 8vo. volumes, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 





The aim of this series is to form an authoritative, scholarly 

q attractive record of the great movements and developments 
yr the age—in politics, economics, religion, industry, literature, 
oeience, and art, and of the life-work of its typical and influential 
mTnder the general editorship of Mr. J. Hottanp Rosz, M.A., 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, the individual 
golumes will be contributed by leading specialists in the various 

f knowledge which fall to be treated in the series. 


baer umes will be published successively on the 15th of each 


month. 

On Nov. 15¢k.—THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 
By J. Houtanp Rost, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

On Dec. 15th.—THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 
By q H. Overton, D.D., Rector of Epworth and Canon of 
Lincoln. 





Arrangements have also been completed for the following volumes :— 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. By the Very Rev. C. W. Srusss, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. 


THE GROWTH AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 


BRITISH COLONIES, 1837-1897, By the Rev. W. GRESWELL, M.A. 


THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT AND ITS RESULTS. 


By G. ARMITAGE SMITH, 

JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

THE GROWTH OF LONDON, 1837-1897. By G. 


LavrENcE GOMME, 


CHARLES DICKENS. By Georee Gisstne. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. By H. Houmay, M.A., one 


of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. By A. H. 


Fisoy, D.Se, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. By J. Anruur Tuomson, M.A. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





NEW ISSUE OF 
STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 


GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 


REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In 12 vols,, price 15s, each, 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, lis. 


NORTH AMERICA: 
Vol. I. CANADAand NEWFOUNDLAND. ByS.E. 


Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.0. With 18 Maps and 90 Illustrations. 


The Volumes already issued in the New Series, wniform in 


size and price, are :— 
ASIA: 
Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By A. H. 


Kranz, F,R.G.8. With 8 Maps and 91 llustrations. 


Vol. Il. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA. By A. 


H. Keanz, F.K.G.S. With 7 Maps and 89 Illustrations, 


AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 


A. R, Wattace, LL.D. With 14 Maps and 69 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC ARCHI- 
| ata alg Ff. H. H, Guittemarp, M.D. With 16 Maps and 


AFRICA: 
Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 


-R.G.S, With 9 Maps and 77 Iliustrations. 


Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
. F.R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 
‘ . 
ane is-ue of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
= ication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographi- 
— of travel and re-earch adequately treated. Not only is the informa- 
oe but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and 
glish geography may be prond of such a series. It is useful for educational 
Purposes and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.”—Athenzum. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
°6 anv 27 COOKSPUR S'REET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 
PAUL MERCER: a Tale of Repentance among Millions. By 


the Hon. and Rev, James ADDERLEY. Oloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp McNutry, Author 
of ‘* Misther O’Ryan,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette,—‘‘ A remarkably clever representation of Irish life, Oone« 

stable Kerrigan is a creation, and Mr. che as the easy, good-natured publican, 


is a portrait that is drawn with a cunning hand. 

JOB HILDRED, ARTIST AND CARPENTER. By Extan F. 
—_ ENT, Author of “ Jenny’s Oase,” ** No Place for Repentance,” &c. Cloth, 

THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. Conznrpes, 
Author of “ The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” Cloth, 63, 

NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Cuarteron, Author of “Newcastle 
Town,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSEL LERS'e 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 


Morning Post.— These ‘ Recollections’ will appeal to many sympathies, per- 
sonal, political, social, literary, and religious, As a Catholic the author enjoyed 
the intimate So of Oardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning, and these 
pages throw additional and interesting sidelights on the character and genius of 
each of these distinguished men, Few ‘ Recollections’ of late years, if any, fur- 
nish more pleasant reading than these.” 

Spectator.—“ Likely to be widely read, for they will interest all readers.” 

Atheneum.—*It presents the portrait of a noble figure, a man of letters ina 
sense peculiar to a day now disappearing, a man of responsible leisure, of serious 
thought, of grave duties, of high mind.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUOK, QC., M.P. Edited 
by Ropert Kapon LEapER. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal 


of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, Bhancue Clover. With 
2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: an Account 


of the Benin Expedition. By R. H. Bacon, Commander R.N. Illustrated by 
W. H. Overend, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 





THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI. 
TURE. By K. Warren Cxiouston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author, 
Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 2ls, net. (In conjunction with Messrs, 
Debenham and Freebody.) 

Standard.—* In Mr. Olouston’s handsome quarto, with its two hundred illus- 
trations charmingly drawn by the author aud admirably reproduced, we have 
an attractively written history of a remarkable artistic movement and the man 
who directed it. Mr. Clouston has done his work thoroughly well, and has pro- 
duced a book which will be of real value not only to the serious student, but to 
every reader who wishes to be well informed upou a topic at once so pleasant and 
so popular,” 


STYLE. By Watrer Rateicu, Professor of English 
Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of “The English 
Novel,” “ Rcbert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 53, 

Scotsman.—*‘ Men interested in the finer questions of literary study wil] 
welcome this work as a valuable contribution to the discussion of a subject 
which can never have its interest exhausted so long as it gives rise to books li 
these.” 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


- 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES: 

An Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in England from Early Times 

to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 

By ALBERT HARTSHORKNE, F.S8.A. Illustrated by about 70 Tinted Plates and 
several hundred Lilustrations in the Text. Super-royal 4to, Three Guineas net. 
Times —"“ An important contribution to the library of the serious antiquary and 

collector.’ 





The New Nonsense Book. 


MORE BEASTS (FOR WORSE CHILDREN) 


By H, B, and B. T. B., Authors of ‘‘ The Bad Ohild’s Book of Beasts,” 
4to, 3s. 6d, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 

S.ate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent 
or Exchanged. 


i OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Oata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 











OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literature, 
Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free.—-WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepured to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 

Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S 
New Publications. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER (Christ and 


his Friends). By the Rev. A. F. Winsinaton Ineram, M.A., Bishop Elect 
of Stepney ; Author of “ Work in Great Cities” (Third Edition), “The Men 
who Orucify Ohrist ” (Seeond Edition), ‘‘ Messengers, Watchmen, Stewards,” 
&c. Orown 8vo, art linen boards, 1s, 6d, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PLAIN WORDS,” “ PASTOR IN 
PAROCHIA,” &c, 


THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions and Medi- 


tations for Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. Watsuam How, D.D., first 
Bishop of Wakefield. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, [Shortly. 


FAITH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. By the 


Very Rev. Grorce Hopass, Dean of the Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Canon 


OverTON. With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. Being the IX. and X. 
Vols. of ‘‘ Tue National Cuurcues,” Edited by P. H. eee 
hortly. 


AD LUCEM;; or, The Ascent of Man through 


Christ. By the Rev. ALGERNON BARRINGTON SIMEON, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford, Rector of Bigbury, Devon; sometime Warden of St. Edward's 
School, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth beards, 68. 


MOHAMMEDANISM: Has it any Future ? 


By the Rev. Cuar.rs H. Roprinson, Lecturer in Hausa in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Hansa Country.” With Introduction by the BisHop 
of Ripoy. Crown 8yo, ls, 64, 


ZIGZAG FABLES. By. J. A. S#HEpuHerp. 


Beautifully printed in colours, oblong, pictorial, paper boards, 52. 
| Shortly. 


SONG FLOWERS: from ‘‘A Child's Garden of 


Verses.” By Rozsert Locis STEVENSON. 
Set to Music by Karuartne M. Ramsay. 
Introduction by 8. R. Crocxerr. 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Demy ito, fancy boards, printed on superfine paper, 7s. 6d. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN IN ILLUSTRA- 


TION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of 
“Farthings,” &c. Illustrated by Robert Barnes, Gordon Browne, M. E. 
Edwards, and W. H.C. Groome. Square cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary Mactrop. With Introduction by Professor HatEs, Illustrated 
by A. G. Walker, Scuiptor. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author 


of ‘* MdilJe. Mori,” &, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


UNDER THE DRAGON THRONE, By L. T. 


Meape and Rozert K, Doveras, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


JACK’S MATE. By M. B. Cox (Noel West), 


Author of “ Left on the Prairie.’ With numerous Illustrations by F. Feller. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 





MAUD HUMPHREY’S FINE ART COLOURED BOOKS 
BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 
BOOK OF PETS. 
LITTLE GROWN-UPS. [Now ready. 


Large 4to, ornamental beards, cloth backs, 6s. each, 





THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


wo |SUNDAY| 


Original READING [targe pages. 


Illustrati q 
ustrations:! FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Volume now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s., cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 
** Cannot fail to be appreciated. The “Well written, well illustrated, well 
editor has succeeded in a remarkable | printed.”—Morning Post, 
degree.” —Nonconformist. ““*Sunday’ might also be called 
‘*We know of no better magazine of Sunny Days, for the days will be bright 
its kind.”—Church Times, ela ee 
** As good as ever.” “* Deservedly a favourite.” ‘ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. —Saturday Review, 


LEADING STRINGS—The BABY’S ANNUAL 


Large type. Short words. Abundance of Pictures. New Volume now 
ready, TMustrated paper boards, 1s, 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 





GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


neice 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’3 List 


Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty the Queen, 


THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS AND §Tag. 


HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. By Lorp Rissiesp 

Buckbounds, 1892-95. With an Introduction on the Hereditary if ot the 
by Epwarp Burrows. Oompiled from the Brocas Papers in Ty, Mastership 
With 24 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the text, including Reprodayy 
Oil Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen at Windgo; from 
and Cumberland Lodge, Original Drawings by @. D. Giles and fro T Castle 
aud Photographs. Royal 8vo, 25s. . m Prints 


FALKLANDS. By the Author of «py, 


Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” ‘‘The Life of a Prig.” 

Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo, 103, 6d. rig,” &e. Withs 
*,* In his “Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” recently published 

sented a portrait of a seventeenth century has amateur” Dealing a wh . 

same period, he has endeavoured in ‘‘ Falklands” to describe two Viscounts the 

two Viscountesses oo — who severally developed some of those os 

tlicting “ views” whic ave become such a prominent f . 

family life in later times, wien), English 


NEW VOLUME OF S. R. GARDINER’S “ COMMONWEALTH” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH ANnp 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By Samue. Rawson Garpinen, D.C 
LL.D. Vol. II, 1651-1654. With 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Ri 

7 hat cote rng ye ego vi yA ard _— with renewed conviction 
seucued povananas der is author."—-d enna. atin and with 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L, LL.D. Edited and Pre- 
pared for Publication by the Rev. J. O. JoHNsTON, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological Oollege, Cuddesdon ; the Rev. Ronert J. Witsoy, D.D., late 
Warden of Keble College; and the Rev. W. C. E. Newszoxr, M.A, Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Pani’s. With Portraits and Illustrations, 4 vols, 8ro, 
Vol. 1V., 18s, Second Edition, now ready. 

*," Vols. I. and II., 36s. Vol. III, 18s, 


STRAY MILITARY PAPERS. By Lieut. 
Col. H. W. L, Hime (late Royal Artillery). 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OonrTENTS Dene A Fire Formations—On Marking at Rifle Matches—The 
Progress of Field- Artillery—The Reconnoitring Duties of Oavalry, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1897. 


ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1897. By Robert Lawrence Orriry 
M.A., successively Student of Christ Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
sometime Principal of the Pusey House. 8vo, 16s. 


CHAUNCY MAPLES, D.D., F.R.GS, 
Pioneer Missionary in East Central Africa for Nineteen Years, and Bishop 
of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, A.D. 1895: a Sketch of his Life, with Selections from 
his Letters. By his Sister. With 2 Portraits and a Map, crown 8y0, 7s, 6d. 

“ Bishop Maples was a modern saint in the best sense of the term.” 
—African Critic, 


THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM 


SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the 
an pea D. H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
8vo, 16s, 

* ....This is good criticism, acute and fruitful, and there is much of this kind 
in the book. But, after all, the best thing there is not the criticism. It is the 
breezy outdoor temperof the thing, the contribution to the understanding of the 
outdoor side of the most outdoor poet the world has ever seen. This, more than the 
subtle criticism, more than the fulness of learning, more than the fine literary 
style, is what leads us to give Mr. Madden’s book such a special welcome and to 
place it on the shelf among the choicer interpreters of the great —, 
—Academy. 
MR. LANG’S NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE POERTS.—VOL 1. 


WORDSWORTH. [JEdited, with an Intro- 
duction, by ANDREW LanG. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Rydal 


Mount, 16 Illustrations, and numerous Initial Letters by ALFRED PaRsons, 
A.R.A. Orown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS ON 


THE CHOICE OF GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS FOR REFERENCE AND 
READING. With Classitied Lists. Prepared at the Request of the 
Geographical Association. By Huan Rosert Mri, D.Sc, F.BS&E, 
Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society, &c, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


LAYS OF IONA, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Ry 8. J. Strong, M.A., Rector of All Hal!ow’s-in-the-Wall, Author of “The 
Knight of Intercession,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FOR REMEMBRANCE: a Record of Life's 


Beginnings. Three Poetical Quotations for every Day in the Year. For 
Birth, Baptism, Death. Illustrative of our Life, Temporal, Spiritual, 
Eternal. Interleaved for Names. Compiled by the Lady Lavra HaMpProy. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. By 


the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Par 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


WAYFARING MEN. By Epa Lyatt, Author 


of “Donovan,” ‘* Doreen,” &. Crown 8vo, 63, , 
“The book is eminently readable, and its genuinely high moral tone gives ita 
certain dignity and interest.”—Manchester Guardian. 


NEY NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD.—SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 
By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,’ &. Crown 8vo, 68. 

** As a society novel ‘ Iva Kildare’ is of high merit. Lady Kildare and = 

daughter Iva are capital portraitures in their diverse ways, and the men of the 

story are persons whom tiuere is no difficulty in accepting as real.’’"—Scotsman. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE RETROSPEC- 
1VE EXHIBITION, held at South Kensington, 1896, Compiled and 
: by Joun FrsHeR, Head-Master Kensington School of Art, Bristol. 
taining 256 Illustrations of Designs, Models, Painting, Drawing from 
On &e. for which gold and silver medals have been awarded bv the Depart- 
Tile tf deience and Art. Demy 4to, 21s, net. [Neat week, 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT : a Treatise on Decorative Art 
d Arobitectural Ornament. By James Wapgp, Author of “The Principles 
of Ornament.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume, 
YOLUME 1: Prehistoric Art, Ancient Art, and Architecture; Eastern Early 
istian, Byzantine, Saracenic, Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance Archi- 
rand Ornament. With 436 Illustrations. 
VOLUME II.: Pottery, Enamels, Ivories, Metal Work, Furniture, Textile 
Fabrics, Mosaics, Glass, and Book Decoration, With 317 Illustrations. 
THE ART OF PAINTING IN THE QUEEN’S REIGN : 
being 8 Glance at Some of the Painters and Paintings of the Period. By 
A. G. Tempe, F.S.A., Director of the Guildhall Gallery, London. With 
upwards of 60 Collotype Illustrations reproduced from the Works of the 
ief Artists of the Period. Demy 4to, £3 3s, net. [Neat week. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTIC METHOD, and the Use of 
Plasticine in the Arts of Writing, Drawing, and Modelling in Educational 
Work. By Wu. Harsurt. With Illustrations, crown 4to, 4s. (Ready. 

TRAVEL, SPORT, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


iN JUTLAND WITH A CYCLE. By Cuartzs 


Epwanpes, Author of “ Letters from Crete,” ‘Sardinia and the Sardes,” 
&e. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, (Ready. 


NATURE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
H. A. Brrpen, Author of “ Gun and Camera in Southern Africa,” &c. With 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. Ready. 

The Times says:—‘‘ Mr. Bryden is an admirable practical naturalist, aud half 
his volume is & veritable naturalist’s guide and bandbook.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Ought to be read and pondered by South African legis- 
lators and statesmen, as well as by naturalists and lovers of sport.” 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN INDIA AND CENTRAL 
AMERIOA. By A. G. Baaort, late 60th Rifles (“Bagatelle’”’), Author of 
“Sporting Sketches,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 

The Field says :—‘* Highly entertaining......Can be opened at any chapter with 
the certainty of finding something amusing.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—“ Tales of sport and travel told in the tone of 
aman of refinement and with the directness of a soldier.” 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
FOUR POETS: Selections from the Works of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, Edited, with Introduction, by 


OswaLD CRAWFURD. 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ A book that will be cherished as a priceless 


east UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 
LYRICAL VERSE, from Elizabeth to Victoria. 3s. 6d. 
ne! 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A THIRD EDITION THIS WEEK. 
UNKIST, UNKIND! By Vioter Hunt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Standard says :—“t Miss Hunt has essayed a much more difficult task than 
she set herself in any of those sparkling stories that made her reputation, and 
she has accomplished it triumphantly......‘ Unkist, Unkind!’ is a thoroughly 
artistic achievement. The setting, so far as fiction is concerned, is highly 
original, and the surroundings are not only vivid and romantic, but display con- 
siderable knowledge of out-of-the-way detail.” 


STORIES AND PLAY STORIES. By Vioter Hunr, 


Lavy Riptey, the Hon, Mrs. Henniker, Josera STRANGE, a 


Crown 8vo, 6s, eady. 
HIS CHIEF’S WIFE. By Baroness Ausgrt D’AneTHAN, 
Orown 8yo, 6s. [ Ready, 


JAMES BAKER'S NOVELS. 
THE GLEAMING DAWN: a Romance of the Middle 


Ages. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

_ The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘* A very fine historical romance is ‘The Gleam- 
ing Dawn,’ by James Baker. The chapters dealing with life in Oxford at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century are particularly excellent where much i: good. 
Mr. Baker evidently knows his period well, and seems to have canght the spirit 
o the times......But the human interest is not lost in the historical background, 
for the silver thread of a pretty love-story ruus through the stirring scenes of 
persecution and battle...... A really fine story.”’ 


MARK TILLOTSON. New and Uniform Edition, crown 


vo, 38, 6d. 


JOHN WESTACOTT. 


crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


’ FOR 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE  wovemszr, 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFUED, Price Sixpence, 

OonTarns— 
THE BOOKSELLING QUESTION, by ANDREW LANG; 
and SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES b 
Mrs. A. MACMILLAN, H. J. CHAYTOR, R. 8. WARREN.BELL, Mrs, 
IAN HAMILTON, A. H. HAMER, CHARLES SINOLAIR, & E. R. PUNSHON, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
NOVEMBER. 
= Mititary REQUIREMENTS. By Lient.-Col. Sir G.S. Clarke, K.C.M.G., R.E. 
: ME Notes ON RECENT POETRY IN FRANCE. By Gabriel Mourey. 
YY Spirit or TorrisM, By Walter Sichel. 
2 Nore on Gorge MEREDITH. By Arthur Symons. 
= Brnine Ska Dispute. (With Map.) By H. W. Wilson. 
Evo Mopern Frencu Drama.—IV. y A. Filon. 
an CasE FoR “THE BecuuaNa Resews.” By H. RB. Fox Bourne. 
<a Stupy or NaturaL Revicion. By W. H. Mallock. 
~h as or British Trapr, By J. B. 0. Kershaw, F.I.0, 
hacen 4ND InDIAN FrontieER Pouicy. By Lieut,-Gen, J. M’Leod 
Tee CHOICE FOR THE SuGar Consumer. By Hugh Ohisholm. 
lene a 4 Stupy tn Poetic Workmansuir. By Harold Spender. 
— ALISBURY’S DEALINGS WITH France, By Diplomaticus. 
SPONDENCE : SporTING LITERATURE AND ITS OriTIc. By Hedley Peek, 


New and Uniform Edition, 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas Prospectuses post-free on application. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By Rrainatp 
BuoMFIELp, M.A., Author of “The Formal Garden in 
England.” With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and old Prints and 
Drawings. 

“Two handsome and lavisbly illustrated volumes........ Mr. Blomfield writes 
well and with admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of a great task, 
spread over a wide field, with good judgment and an educated taste.””"—Standard. 

“Mr. Blomfield’s book is the most thorough and scholarly contribution to 


the literature of English architecture which we remember for many years.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, 
and his Public Life. By Aymer Vauuancs, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 60 Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and 


Portrait. 

“This is,as it ought to be, a beautifal book. It is printed in a simple and 
beautiful type, and illustrated by plates of Morris’s designs or finished results in 
nearly all the arts of which he was a master. It contains a reproduction of a 
good photograph, and a complete list of everything that Morris wrote. It isa 
book which for its substance should be read by every true workman, that is to 
say by every one who is so fortunate as to be able to feel any genuine pleasure 
or enthusiasm in his work.””—Daily Chronicle. 


mall colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


iS) 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life and 
Works. By Mrs. AntHur Beut (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Ilus- 
trations in Photogravure and Half-tone. Binding by 
Gleeson White. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. [Illustrated with 25 
Collotype Reproductions of Portraits of Celebrated Actresses 
in the various Characters, and Photogravure Frontispiece, 
Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John Sargent, R.A. 

* Altogether, a * ua which the lover of ‘the Bard’ will hasten to place upon 


his shelves.” —Globe, 
**It makes acharming volume, and a pictorial record as well.” —Daily Telegraph. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Rosert ANNING Betyu. With an Introduction 
by Professor WaLTeR RateiaH, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“* For the drawings we have nothing but praise.”—Globe. 
*‘ Elegantly printed and bound, this edition of Keats is altogether a most 
desirable book.” —Datly Mail, 
“‘Such an edition of Keats as this will beajoy for ever.” —Birmingham Gazette. 


The Connoisseur Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. Demy 8vo. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. Some 
Notes on the Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. 
By H. B. Wueattey. With 71 Illustrations taken direct 
from the Originals at the National Portrait Gallery and else- 


where, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A very conscientious, comprehensive, and valuable book is Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley’s ‘ Historical Portraits,’ His handsome volume is, moreover, richly 
illustrated with many interesting portraits, excellently reproduced, which no 
one can fail to appreciate. As a contribution towards a study of what is un- 
doubtedly an important branch of our national history Mr. Wheatley’s pains- 
taking and intelligent work is worthy of all commendation.'’"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES, from the Time of 
Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Ross (1860). A Hand- 
book for Collectors. By G. C. Witu1amson, Litt.D., Author 
of “ John Russell, R.A.,” “ Richard Cosway, R.A.,” &c. With 
194 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Ex-Libris Series. 
NEW VOLUME. 
DECORATIVE HERALDRY. By G. W. Evz. 


With 188 Illustrations, including 4 in Colour and 1 Copper- 
plate, imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT ROME AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. An Illustrated Handbook to the Ruins in the City 
and the Campagna, for the Use of Travellers. By RoBErr 
Burn, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“Rome and the Campagna.” With numerous Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans, 7s. 6d. ; also Pocket Edition, 7s. 6d. 


New Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries. 
VOL. Il. OF SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 


THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited by 


F. Ryvanp, M.A. With a Facsimile Letter and 2 Portraits 
of Stella. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, 


Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by Grorae Sampson. With 
a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Batrour, M.P. 3 vols., 5s. each. [ Vol. I. ready. 
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London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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New Edition, with Portrait of the Author. MESSRS. M ETH VEN 
NEW BOOKs. 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, Revised, demy 8vo, pp. 460, cloth elegant, gilt top, 5s. 


With Portrait of Author, Engraved by Robert Paterson from photograph taken in 
1890 by Melhuish and Gale for the “ British Museum of Portraits ” 
(South Kensington Art Library). 


SAFE STUDIES. 


By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Author of “ Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol: a Personal Memoir,” “Stones of 
Stumbling,” “ Recollections of Mark Pattison.” 


Contents :—Historical Prediction—Sir G. 0, Lewis | lections of Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, 
and Longevity—Literary Egotism—Charles Austin-— | and Oanon Kingsley—The Epicurist’s Lament—Index 
Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. Babbage—Mr. | to the Classical and other Quotations, with English 
Tennyson’s Social Philosophy—Physical and Moral | renderings.* 

Oourage—The Upper Engadine—Notes and Recol- 








Some Expressions of Opinion on Mr. Tollemache’s Books. 


“One of the most stimulating writers of the day, «Truly these are delightful tomes.”’—Queen. 
especially in the sketch-portraits of the people who **A manner unique among present-day writers.” 
have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is | —St. James’s Gazette. 
not likely to be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, ‘Since the death of Hayward, we know of no 
indeed, by any student of modern letters who has | English littérateur who has, in the same degree as 
chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the | Mr. Tollemache, the happy knack of recollecting or 
same will be the case with the‘ Personal Memoir’ in | collecting the characteristic sayings and doings of a 
which he hss enshrined his recollections of the late | distineuished man, and piecing them together in a 
Master of Ballivl ”— Times (October 25th, 1895). finished mosaic.”—Daily Chronicle. 

**Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s essays are replete with “The recollections of personal friends are so 
interest. They deal with some of the profoundest | vividly realistic that the reader feels himself drawn 
subjects which can engage the attention of a serious | into the inner privileged circle of these lofty con- 
mind, He writes in such a charming style that he | genial sprits, and shares familiarly their exalted 
seems almost to converse with his readers,”— | fellowship and delightful interchange of thought 
Literary World (October 16th, 1896). and feeling.”—Pall Mall Gazette (July 8th, 1896). 








* [Norr.—The Index to Classical and other Quotations can be had free on application by any one 
possessing copies of the earlier editions. | 


There ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, and CAUSERIES, by the Hon. Lionrt ToLLEMACHE, were 
collected in their original form at the late Mark Pattison’s request. 


Mr. Tollemache’s publications are issned at COST PRICE. A Catalogue sent free to any address, 





LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 86 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
[Sold also by BRENTANO, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris, and 1 Union Sq., New York ; and all Booksellers. ] 





READY IN DECEMBER, 
A New Dictionary of Universal Biography. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Dealing with Fifteen Thousand Celebrities of all Nations 
from the remotest times to the present day ; with copious 
Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the Names, 





EDITED BY 
DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., Editor of “Chambers’s Encyclopzdia,” 
AND 


FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, Assistant-Editor of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 





One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 15s. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was Ralibonisahy 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
Teceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Ghieokaeen ies Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COOLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
@evernment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Seas Maxurscrynse—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St. W.0, In Bottles, 1a. 14d. 28, We, 4a Sd. 











ENGLISH LYRICS. Selectag 


and Edited by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8v0, 6, 
J 


NURSERY RHYMES. wit, 


many Ooloured Pictures. B 
Small 4to, 5s. haa Buoron, 


THE BENIN MASSACRR, 


By Captain Borisracon. Wi 
8vo, 3s. 6d, ee 


THE HILL OF THE GRACES: 


or, The Great Stone Temples of Tripoli 
8. "CowPER, F.S.4. With Maps, "Plans & 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 8B 
Gipson, A New Edition, Edited, ere 
Appendices. and Maps, by J. B. Bory, Ma” 
ae = —_ Dublin, In'7 ny 
emy 8vo, gilt top, 8s, 6d. each; 

each. Vol. IV. atte 


THE LIFE OF ERNEST 


RENAN. By Madame Darmesr i 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. =“, Wb 


A LIFE OF DONNE. By 


Avaustus JEssorr, D.D. With Portrait, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. {Leaders of Religion Serie ‘ 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH 


COLONIAL POLIOY. By H.E. Ecr 
Demy 8v0, 12s, 6d. RTON, M.A, 


A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. 


By Prof. W. H. Bennetr. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN: His. 


torical and Social Sermons. By the Rev, H, 
Henstey Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 

ant of St. Mary’s Hospital, liford, Grown 
vo, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


ROYAL NAVY, from Early Times to 1658, by 
Davip Hannay. Illustrated, demy 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. By Lient.-Colonel Coops 
Kine, of the Staff College, Camberiey, Illus. 
trated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6. 


VOCES ACADEMICA. By 


O. Grant Rosertson, M.A., Fellow of Al) 
Souls’, Oxford. With a Frontispiece, fcap 8yo 
3s, 6d. 


A PRIMER OF WORDS. 


WORTH. By Laurie Maenvs. Orown 8yo, 
2s, 6d. 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC 


RECORDS. By H. Morean-Browne. Crown 
8vo, paper, ls.; cloth, 2s. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. 


By Horacs G. Hutcuinson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


&e,, crown 


MESSRS. METHUEN will Publish Shortly, 
crown 8vo, 6s. BYEWAYS, by &. 8. 
HICHENS. 


Fourteen Popular 


Novels. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 
LOCHINVAR. S. R. Crockett, 
A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Percy White. 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 


ane Barlow. 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. _ 
W. P. Ridge. 


A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. 


Jane H, Findlater. 
OVER THE HILLS. Mary Findlater. 
BLADYS. S, Baring-Gould. 
THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. Oliphant. 
THE BUILDERS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 


J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
I. Hooper. 


THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
BY STROKE OF SWORD. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 


M. C. Balfour. 
A, Balfour. 


Gilbert Parker. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and NEW 
BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address 


METHUEN and CO..36 Essex St.. W.C. 


J. S, Fleteher. 
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wk. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS 
NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Omitted from the Collection published under the Auspices of Napoleon III, 
Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 15s. net. [Nov, 8th. 


manifest the great man in his smallest and most secretmoods. 
uresque attitude, but unmasks himself as he felt, and as he was,” 





“These letters 
Hestrikes n0 pict 


LITERATURKS OF THE WORLD.—Vol. III. Crown 8vo, 63. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Enuunp Gossz, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Gcsse has been remarkehly successful in 
bringiog into focus and proportion the salient features of his vast and varied 
theme. We have read the book not only with pleasure but with a singular 
emotion. hs criticism is generally sympathetic, but at the same time it is 


always sober. 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 


Translated from the Persian by GerTRUDE LowTHIAN BELL, 1 vol., 6s. 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartzs 


Waurster, Author of ‘‘ A Book of Scoundrels.” 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897: 


a Review of the Period. Contributions by Sir CuarLEs Ditke, Mr, Joun 
Burns, Mr. JosrpH PENNELL, Mr. LionEL JouNson, &c., and many Por- 
traits and Diagrams, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Great Lives and Events, 


PETER THE GREAT. - By K. Watitszewski. 


With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 283, 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A marvellous story, told with great spirit.” 


Six-Shilling Novels. 
Mr. HETNEMANWN (begs to announce that 
SARAH GRAND’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE BETH BOOK: 


BEING A STUDY FROM THE 
LIFE OF ELIZABETH CALDWELL 
MACLURE, A WOMAN OF 
GENIUS, 7s now ready. 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, 


And other Stories. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.” 
THE DAILY MAIL,—“ The spirit of India breathes and palpitates in every line 
of these stories. Mr. Kipling perhaps excepted, Mrs. Steel is the only living 
writer to whom we can look for such stirring, such virile, such intensely human 
stories of India.” 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson, Author of “The 
Ebb-Tide,” &c. Second Edition. 

THE TIMES.—‘ Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else has given'us a better 
example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a 
character who will be treasured up in the memory along with David Balfour 
and Alan Breck, even with D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Haut Care. 


The sale of this novel has now reached ten editions, comprising 123,000 copies. 

THE SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s 

} detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all 
3—genius, 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynrcs. 


THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* A very strikingly original romance, which 

-, beg pate < all ae soot it, ~— establish the author’s reputation 
ret-rate dramatic ability. xciting, sinister, e terrifyi 

We must avow it to be a work of real qesine* ? ee nee 


LAST STUDIES. By Hvszerr Crackanruorrs, 


ihe of “Wreckage.” With an Introduction by Henry James, and a 
ortrait. 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH. 


y M. Hamitow, Author of “McLeod of the Camerons,” &. 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE, By W. E. Norxnis, 
Author of “ The Dancer in Yellow,” &c. 

P = WESTMI NSTER GAZETTE,—“ Keen observation, delicate discrimination, 

or pean, quiet hnmour, rare power of drawing characters that are both 
solntely natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry Jamns, 
Author of “The Spoils of Poynton.” [Second Edition, 
Be a ILY CHRONICLE.—* It is life seen, felt, understood, and interpreted 
pr ‘ich imagination, by an educated temperament; it is life sang in melodious 
ose, and that, it seems to us, is the highest romance.” 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annie E. Hotpsworrs, 
‘ a = “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 
L MALL GAZETTE.— Bright, wholesome, and full of life and 
movement, Miss Holdsworth has, too, a very witty atyle.”* r 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST 
OF STANDARD WORKS. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY: an Examination of the 
_— and Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected Elements, 
vo, 18s, 


UNITY OF NATURE. 8vo, 12s. 

REIGN OF LAW. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IRISH NATIONALISM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE BURDENS OF BELIEF, and other Poems, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; or, Law in Christian Theology. 8vo, 16s. 


By JOHN AUSTIN. 
GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE; or, The Philosophy of Positive Law. By Jou 


Austin. Edited by RoBERT CAMPBELL, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. Compiled from 
the above Work by Rosert CamMPBELL. Post 8vo, 12s, 
— rg AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENOB. By Gorpon CamPBELL, 
‘ost Svo, 6s. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. By James Ferausson. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition, With 1,700 Illustrations, 5 vols. medium 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II. Ancient and Medimval, 2 vols., 63s. New Edition. 
Edited by Puené Spiers. III. Indian and Eastern, 3ls,6d. IV. Modern 
2 vols,, 3ls, 6d. 


By Professor J. J. BLUNT. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINOIDENCES, 
THE PARISH PRIEST: his Acquirements, Obligations, and Duties. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHUROH DURING THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 


By GEORGE BORROW. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. With Portrait. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 

LAVENGRO: the Scholar—Gipsy—and Priest. 

THE ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to Lavengro. 
WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. 


By LORD CAMPBELL. Post 8vo, 6s. each vol. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANOELLORS. 10 vols. 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


By GEORGE GROTE. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. Portrait and Plans, 10 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
PLATO. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


By HENRY HALLAM. Post 8vo, 4s. each vol. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 83 vols. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols, 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 


By DEAN MILMAN, D.D. Post 8vo, 4s. each vol. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols, 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


By Sir HENRY 8S, MAINE, K.C.S.I1. 


ANCIENT LAW. 8vo, 9s. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 8vo, 9s. 

EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS. 8vo, 9s. 

EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 8vo, 9%, 

POPULAR GOVERNMEMT. §8vo, 7s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE, SPEEOHES, AND MINUTES OF SIR HENRY 8S. MAINE, E.GS.1, 
By Sir M. E. Grant Dorr and Mr. Warrier Stokes. 14¢. 


By Hon. J. E. MOTLEY. Post 8vo, 6s. each vol, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits, 4 vols. 
LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN BARNEVELD. Illustrations, 2 vols, 


By CANON ROBERTSON. 


HISTORY OF THE OHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the 
Reformation. 8 vols, post 8vo, 6s, each. 


By EARL STANHOPE. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of Queen Anne to the Peace of 
Versailles. 1701-83. 9 vols. post 8vo, 5s, each, 

THE REBELLION OF 1745. Post 8vo, 3s. 

HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. Post 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS, Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By Professor E. B, TYLOR. 


RESEAROHES INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND, AND DE- 
VELOPMENT OF OIVILISATION,. Third Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


PRIMITIVE OULTURE: the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Art, and Custom. 2 vols. 8vo, Third Edition, 21s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


NEW ANNUAL GIFT BOOKS: 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


ANNUAL FOR 1897. Contains 812 pages, with 
300 Illustrations, including finely-printed or 
tinted Reproductions of Pictures by W. B. Leader, 
A.R.A., Frederick Walker, A.R.A., H. E. Crocket, 
J. 8. Orompton, J. H. Hipsley, Hofmann, Blair 
Leighton, Henry Ryland, and others, 7s. 6d., in 
handsome cloth. ae 
“ A veritable library of good reading.” —Christian. 


*,* First Sixpenny Part of a New Volume 
now ready. 





THE LEISURE HOUR 


ANNUAL: the Yearly Volume for 1897. A 
Handsome Book for Presentation, 7s. 6d., cloth 
boards. It contains 812 pages, with 400 Illustra- 
tions from Sketches and Photographs, and 
14 finely tinted Plates. 


**We can recommend no better present than this 
handsome volume.” —Spectator. 


*,* First Sixpenny Part of a New Volume 
now ready, 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Contains 832 pages of interesting and useful 
reading, profusely Illustrated, 8s., in handsome 
cloth cover; or, for Lending Libraries, in Two 
Half-yearly Volumes at 8s. the two. 
** A pleasant volume, Everything that can possibly 
interest, amuse, or even instruct a girl, is given 
here.”—Saturday Review, 


*," First Sixpenny Part of a New Volume 
now ready. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Contains 832 pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted 
Plates and upwards of 500 other Pictures, 83., in 
handsome cloth; or, for Libraries, in Half- 
Yearly Volumes, 8s. the two. 
“Eminently suited for a gift-book—better than 
ever.” —Scotsman. 
_ “ An unrivailed storehouse, for boys, of entertain- 
ing stories, interesting papers, and capital illustra- 
tions. The coloured pictures are especially notice- 
able.” —Manchester Courier. 


*,” First Sixpenny Part of a New Volume 
now ready. 


THE SUNDAY HOURS 


ANNUAL: the Yearly Volume of “Sunday 
Hours for Boys and Girls.’’ 1,248 pages, pro- 
fusely Illustrated and attractively bound in 
cloth, 7s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 8s. 6d. Half- 
yearly Volumes, 4s, each, cloth; 5s, with gilt 
edges, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 985. NOVEMBER, 1897. 2s, 6d, 
Joun SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, 
AND THE LiTTLE Wars or Lory. By Neil 

Munro. Chaps. 1-4. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 

Karain: A Memory. By Joseph Conrad. 

Tue CALENDAR oF ScortisH Crime.—Part II. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
ADVENTURES OF THE OOMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 

THE REIGN OF TERROR. By Bernard Cupes. 

A Mopern Arcapia. By E, F. Ames. 

AT THE CoroNnaTION OF GEoRGE IV.: LETTER FROM 
Miss RoBerTSON OF GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
TO HER MOTHER. 

Tiger Mayesty. By Edward A. Irving. 

DISOBEDIENCE IN ACTION. 


Wa. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





United Service Magazine. 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. Price Two Shillings. 


Are we Secure? A Study of the Military Problem, 
VINCULUM. 
The Autumn Manceuvres at Aldershot. 
Company COMMANDER. 
Paymasters in the Navy. 
Our Frontier Campaign and Enteric Fever, 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. Wu. H1Lu-CxLimo, M.D. 
Soldiers’ Children. Colonel Forrest. 


Arma Cano! Captain SaLusBURY. 
The Russians in Oriental Warfare. 

Major-General TYRRELL. 
A Visit to Lhasa in 1811, Major H, Pears. 


The Zalu War. NataL VOLUNTEER, 

The Scinde Horse at Meeanee and Hyderabad. 

The Naticnal Artillery Association at Shoeburyness. 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 13 Charing 

Cross, S.W. 





A Most Acceptable Present. 


HAKESPEARE’S TOWN and 
TIMES. By H. SNowpren Warp and CaTHa- 
RINE WEED WarkD. Over 1v0 Half-Tone Illustrations, 
Plan of Stratford-on-Avon aud Map of the District. 
Crown 4to, 176 pages. Handsome cloth, bevelled 
boards, gold lettered and gold edges. 7s. 6d. net; 
postage, 6d.; foreign, 9d.; U.S.A., duty paid, $3. 
Carefully packed and despatched in time to reach 
destination at Christmas or New Year upon receipt 
of price and postage.—London: DawsBakn and Warp, 
Limited, 6 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. New York: 
TRUELOVE and Comba, 65 Fifth Avenue; and all 
Booksellers’, 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICHE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowsstT Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0, MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





NEW BOOKS, 
PICTURES OF SOUTHERN 


CHINA. By Rev. J. Maccoway, of the London 
Mission, Amoy, Author of “‘ A History of China,” 
“Christ or Confucius,’ &., &. With 77 
Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d., cloth, gilt top. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 


KINGDOM OF GOD. By Sipyey L, Guuicx. 

Illustrated with 24 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. 

aoe - : 
wholly new and strikingly useful vol 

of Christian evidence.” —Eepositery Times, re 





OLD SAMOA; OR, FLOTSAM 


AND JETSAM FROM THE PAOIFIC OCEAN. 
By the Kev. J. B. Stair. With an Introduction 
by the BisHop or Batuarat. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON, 


1497-1560, By Rev. Groner Witson,M.A, With 
a Portrait and Illustrations, 2s, 6d,, cloth. 


THE SINNER’S SEVEN 


GREATS. By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A,, 











— of ‘*UOne-Talented People,” &c. 1s, 
cloth, 
1,000 GIFT-BOOKS 3. 


irum Sixpence upwards are published by the 
Religions Tract Society. These books are written 
vy good authors, well illustrated, and attractively 
bound. Please ask for them at the Booxsellers’ 

om, or write for the Society’s General Cata- 
ogue. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 











CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 
‘““THE SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &e. 


With Introduction by 
g, ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘* Dog Stories.’’ 





THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.”’ 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome.’’—Standard, 
‘* A very interesting series.”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 
—Speaker 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.0, 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excell 
light Dinner Wine. The ‘=n 
of this wine will be found equal to lis, 

wine usually sold at much higher 8, 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPH 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion beer og meets with from the 
constantly increasing number 
customers it procures us in ota ” 9, 6d, 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliy, 
Paid to any Railway Station, ‘noluine t 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there j 
sold in Great Britain to equal them te, i tas 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND (0,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Joh 
Manchester: 26 Market Sten 


THE FINEST TONIC. 


Most effective in restoring 
the vitality of the blooi, 
and enabling the constity. 
tion to resist climatic jp. 
fluences, 

Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general de. 
bility. 

Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children, 


LANCET.—"A beautiful and interesting preparation,” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—" It has all the 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Per Do 
Bots, 1-Bots 


Carri 
Cases 





FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over, 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &C,) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co, 
Liability Insurance, Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








MNnHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





seessee £1,500,000 
- 750,000 
3,000,000 





Paid-up Capital ........ 
Reserve Fund Ry 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


17 Oornbill, London, E.O. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP s’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


Cc 0ocOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. _ 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AGOOUNTS, 
on the minimum wonthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 2 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partice 
lars, poat-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
a 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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MACMILLAN AND COS LIST. 





Works by the late Dean Vaughan. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes, 


Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


HEROES OF FAITH. Lectures on the Eleventh Chap- 


ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


sf, PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


With Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers, Crown &vo, 


5s. 
T. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
LECTURES ONS Edition, Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 
st, PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. With 
Notes, Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


LIFES WORK AND GOD'S DISCIPLINE. Three 


Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in April and May, 
1865. Second Edition, Extra Feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Sermons preached before the University of Oambridge in November, 
1306, Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, ; 


FOES OF FAITH. Four Sermons preached before the 
University of Oambridge in November, 1868, 1. Unreality. 2. Indolence. 
3. Irreverence. 4. Inconsistency. Published at the request of the Vice- 
Chancellor. Second Edition, Extra Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COUNSELS TO YOUNG STUDENTS. Three Sermons 


preached before the University of Cambridge, at the Opening of the 
‘Academical Year, 1870-71, Hxtra Feap, 8vo, 23. 6d. 


MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART. Sermons preached 
before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876-78. Extra Feup. 
8vo, 53. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS NEW AND OLD. A Selection 


of Sermons preached before the Universities of Oxford and Oambridge, 
1861-87. Orown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and Godli- 


ness, and Words from the Gespels. Two Selections of Sermons preached in 
the Parish Church of Doncaster. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. Sermons preached 


in the Parish Church of Dencaster. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. A Selection 
of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. Fifth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS — THE TEMPTA- | 


TION OF MAN AND THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. Lectures | 


delivered in the Temple Church, Lent, 1872. Second Edition, Extra 
Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS | 


FROM THE OROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Four Courses of Lent Lectures, New Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6a, 


THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST. A Closing Series 


of Lent Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LAST WORDS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Globe 


vO, 5s, 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. Comprising 


the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of the Gentiles, the Church of the 
World. Being Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. New Edition, 
Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d. 


AUTHORISED OR REVISED ? Sermons on some of the 


ng in which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Orown 8vo, 
8, Od, 


TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, Second Edition, Extra Feap. 8vo, 63. 


REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. 


Glob» 8y0, 53, 


RESTFUL THOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TIMES, Crown 


8y0, 5s, 


LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 


Fifth Edition, Grown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ADDRESSES TO YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Delivered at 


aiaery, September 29th and 30th, October Ist and 2nd, 1875. Globe 8vo, 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, for English Readers. 


I. The First Epistle to the Thessaloniacs, Medium Svo, sewed, ls. 6d. 


NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, with 


Suitable Prayers, Ninth Edition, Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a 


Preface by the Ve 
Fitth iin tumie Joun Vavuauay, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, | 








EIGHTH THOUSAND, 


| ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By His Son. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tenny- 
son, &c.; Facsimiles of Portions of Poems; and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. F, Watts, K.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &c. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. People’s 


— in 23 vols., cloth, in cloth case, 25s, net. Leather, in cloth cabinet, 
8. net. 








VOLUME IV. NOW READY, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Professor W. M. Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated, in 20 Parts at 4s. net 
each; or in 4 vols, at 24s. net each. Supplied only in Sets. Also ready, Vols. 
I,—III., and Parts 1—14, 
Subscriptions (sent through a bookseller) will be received at any time, and 
= volumes or parts delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to the 
subscriber, 





HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane AvsTEN. 


With 40 Illustrations by Hueu Tomson, and an Introduction by AUSTIN 
Dosson. Orown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 33, 61. “ Peacock” Kdition, cloth 
elegant, 5:. [Illustrated Standard Novels, 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF MISS MARY KiNGSLEY’S 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA, CONGO 


FRANCAIS, CORISCO, AND CAMEROONS, By Mary H. Krnas.er. 
Second Edition, Abridged, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. dd. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. } MARION CRAW FORD. 
CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 


G'obe 8vo, 128, 




















NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story of 


the Grand Banks. By Ruprarp Kipiine. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 
ATHENHUM.—“ Never in English prose has the sea in all its myriad aspects, 
with all its sounds and sights and odours, been reproduced with such subtle skill 
as in these pages.” 
NEW BOY’S BOOK BY THE HON. J. W. FORTESCUE, 
Pott 4to, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF A RED DEER. By the 


Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
NEW BOY'S BOOK BY JOHN BENNETT. 
MASTER SKYLARK: a Story of Shak- 


spere’s Time. By JoHN BENNETT. With Ilustrations by ReGinaLp B, 
Birew. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 











Volumes I. and II. now ready. 


THE EVERSLEY BIS8LE. Arranged in 
Paragraphs, with an Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. In 8 vols., to 
be published Monthly, Globe 8vo, 5s. each, 

*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
Vol. I. GENESIS—NUMBERS. Vol. II. DEUTERONOMY—II. SAMUEL, 


POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VER 


Vol. IV.—MAY CAROLS, OR ANCILLA DOMINI; LEGENDS 
OF THE SAXON SAINTS. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


MAY CAROLS, OR ANCILLA DOMINI. By Avsrey pr Vere. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








SIR AROHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. A Series 


of Lectures by Sir AncHIBALD Gerx1z, F.R.S., Hon. D.C.L. Oxf., &c. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


NEW BOOK BY SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc, 


LIGHT, VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE: a Series 
of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain at Christmas, 
1896. By Sitvanus P, Tuompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., &c. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


AUSTRAL-ENGLISH: a Dictionary of 


Australasian Words, Phrases, and Usages, with those Aboriginal-Australian 
and Maori Words which have become Incorporated in the Language and 
the commoner Scientific Words that have had their Origin in Australasia. 
By Epwarp E. Morris, M.A., Oxon., Professor of Knzlish, French, and 
German Languages and Literatures in the University of Melbourne, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joun Nevitte Keynes, M.A., D.Se., University Lecturer 


in Moral Science, and formerly Fellow of Pembroke College in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


EVIL AND EVOLUTION. An Attempt to 
Turn the Light of Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Bvil. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Social Horizon.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net, 

CHURCH LfIMES.—‘ There can be no question about the courage, er the 
keen logic and the lucid style of this fascinating treatment of a problem which 
is of pathetic interest to all of us.” 


Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS MODERN. by F. W. H. Myzns. 


[Bverstey Series, 























MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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J. M. DENT AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


A NEW EDITION in 48 vols. pott 8vo, printed on thin paper suitable for the 
pocket. 
Introductions by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
With Portraits and Photogravure Frontispieces by HERBERT RAILTON. Decorated 
Title-page by W. B. MACDOUGALL. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 


| See Special Prospectus. 


“A better pocket edition, or a prettier, for actual use, it is not easy to imagine.’”’—Guardian, 
“None is more charming or attractive in every way than that of Messrs. Dent.”—Westminster Gazette, 





BY HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 


RICHARD 


WAGNER. 


Translated from the German by G. AINSLIE HIGHT, and Revised by the Author. 
With numerous Photogravures, Collotypes, Facsimiles, Full-page and Text 


Illustrations, demy 4to, £1 5s. net. 


[See Special Prospectus. 


“The illustrations are beautiful as well as plentiful, and the book is one of deep interest and great 


weight.” —Times. 





BY EMILE LEGOUIS. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF WIL- 


LIAM WORDSWORTH, 1770-1798: a Study of 
the Prelude. Translated by J. W. MaTTHEWS. 
With a Prefatory Note by LesLiz STEPHEN, and 
a Photogravure Portrait of Wordsworth. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The work will appeal strongly to alltlovers of 
Wordsworth and all students of literature in this 
country.” —Times, 

“ M, Legouis has written a book which must interest 
the English reader and may even make a few more 
French readers learn English.”—Academy. 


BY MARGARET ARMOUR. 


THE FALL OF THE NIBEL- 


UNGS. Translated from the German by 
MaRGARET ARMOUR, and Illustrated by W. B. 
Macdougall, With 16 Full-page Drawings, &. 
Small feap. 4to, printed on rough antique paper, 
6s, net. 

**T congratulate Miss Armour on her achievement. 
««...In this translation I have exulted over genius, 
authentic genius, brought home to me in my mother 
tongue.’—Francis THompson in the Academy, 





OVER 60,000 COPIES SOLD. 


QUO VADIS: a Narrative of 


Rome in the Time of Nero. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, Author of “With Fire and 
Sword,” &c. ‘Translated from the Polish by 
ee Curtin. Crown 8vo, 540 pp, 4s. 6d, 
net. 

* An exceptionally good novel...... The scheme of the 
book is ambitious...... The atmosphere is lurid. the 
scenes of extraordinary splendour...... It is like a 
drama magnificently put upon the stage, powerful in 
itself, but of which we are compelled to confess it is 
less of a play than of a spectacle.”—Times, 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHOIR 
INVISIBLE.” 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. By 


James Lane ALLEN. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, net. 
“Mr. Allen’s ‘Summer in Arcady’ marks an epoch 
in his artistic career.”’—Atlantic Monthly. 


BY F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice-Versa,” &c, 


BABOO JABBERJEE, B.A. 


With about 30 Full-page Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 
“From the first page to the last Mr. Hurry 
Bungsho Jabberjee is irresistibly amusing.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY SYBIL AND KATHARINE OORBET. 


ANIMAL LAND WHERE 


THKRE ARE NO PEOPLE. With an Intro- 
duction by ANDREW LanG. Small oblong crown 
4to, 2s, 6d. net. 

These 30 Pictures of Grotesque Animals have been 
drawn by the Hon. Mrs, Corbet from graphic 
descriptions given by her daughter Sybil between 
the ages of three and four. 


Wie 


Chatto & Windus’s New Books, 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’ 
Ready Immediately, —- Bros berm 
THIS LITTLE WORLD, By Ba 


CHRISTIE Murray, Author of Joseph's a6, : 


AUSTIN CLARE'S NE 
Ready Immediately. Orown Bre popes, 6 
BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER. 
Tales and Sketches in South Tynedale By 


AvsTIN CriaRrE, Auth 
oy E, Author of ‘For the Love of 3 








. tae... 
To be Ready Immediately. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 64 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER, and 


other Tales of the Rail. By Cy Warmay 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL F 
On November 10th. Demy 8vo, prov Am. 1g. 
THE SECRET > Ny 
TOWERS. By T. W. Sreicur 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” aaaeien “The 








The following NEW EDITIONS are J 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 33, 6d. exch. 
REVENGE! By Roserr Bagg 
With 12 Illustrations, 
“‘ For strength and lightness, ease idi 
action, commend me to these capital = storieet . 


—Star, 
A oe HIRD PERSON. By B. Mw 


* A bright, clever, and amusing story.” 


—Athenewm, 
AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By 


C.J. WILLS. 
**A distinctly clever story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE THREE DISGRACES, &. By 


Justin McUartuy, M.P., Author of “Dear 
Lady Disdain.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE DRAM-SHOP (L’ASSOMMOIR). 


By Emme Zoua. Authorised Version. With 
an Introduction by Ernest ALFRED Vizers.ty, 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WITCH-WIFE. By Sanaz 
TytLeER, Author of ‘The Macdonald Lass,” fo, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

** A story of the highest merit. The characters are 
portrayed with a lifelike felicity of delineation that 
gives them an existence almost historic, The 
dialogue is natural and ag me the narrative is 
skilfully constructed, while the style of the book 
possesses the subtle individuality which attaches to 
all Miss Tytler’s work.”—Glasgow Herald, 











“ An exceptionally delightful picture book.” 


MEADOW GRASS. A Boo 


of New England Stories. By Atice Brown. 
Feap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF CATS. By 


Mrs. W. Cuancr. Being a Discourse on Cats, 

with many Quotations and about 36 original 

Pencil Drawings. Small crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Shortly. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


A NEW EDITION in 8 vols., with an Introductory Essay by AUSTIN DOBSON; 
the Text Annotated and Edited by G. GREGORY SMITH, of Edinburgh University. 
With a Photogravure Portrait in each Volume. F cap. 8vo, dull gilt top, quarter canvas, 


cloth sides, 3s. net per vol. 


[See Special Prospectus. 


“In short, we have for the first time a reprint of the scarce first Edition, or rather a reprint that is 


‘ormally as well as textually satisfactory.” —Times, 





Yopies of the General Catalogue, and of any Prospectus above-mentioned, will be 
forwarded post-free on application. 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., AND 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR. 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 











JETSAM. By Owen Hatt, Author 
of -_” Track of a Storm.” Orown 8yvo, cloth, 
33. 6d. 

“In his first effort, ‘The Track of a Storm, Mr, 
Owen Hal! proved himself a capable writer of fiction, 
and his second attempt, entitled ‘ Jetsam,’ will in no 
way detract from his growing reputation..,...A story 
which may truthfully be termed thoroughly readable 
and entertaining.”— World. 


TALES FROM THE VELD. By 
Ernest GLANVILLE, Author of “The Golden 
Rock,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by M. Nisbet. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 
FROM 1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE, 
By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s, (Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION of 
the First Four Volumes—1837-1880.) 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). By Justin 
H. McOartuy. Vols, III. and IV. (completing 
the work). Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each, 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watter 
Besant. (Uniform with his “ London.”) With 
Etched Frontispiece and 120 Illustrations by W. 
Patten and others, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

“The volume is a delightful one; and having 
read it one walks through Westminster with new 
eyes.” —Speaker. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, 
R.A. By WatTER THornBurY. With 8 Illus. 
trations in Colours and 2 Woodcuts, Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Tt does farnish just the facts we want to know; 
and here is its one great merit, Ruskin is the 
rhapsodist, Hamerton the matter-of-fact critic; but 
it is to Thornbury’s book we turn to learn something 
of Turner the man.”—Star. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Contents for NOVEMBER.—“ Sally?” | By John 

















Kent.—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. By ¥. S 
Hodgson.—Old English Sweetmeats. By J. . 
Flynn,—Labour and Capital for Corsica, By E. M. 


By Sir George 


Lynch.—Legerwood of Legerwood. 
Donglas.—Illicit Distilling. By R. E. H 


D 
Matthew Arnold, as Seen through his Letters. B 
Charles Fisher.—Forgotten Sites of the Scaffo i 
By F. G. Walters.—“ Tom of Ten Thousand. By G. 
Le Grys Norgate.—Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life of Skake- 


speare. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111 ST, MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


By Sylvanus Urban. 
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a Now Ready. 

ae A MAGNIFICENT ART WORK. 


i CHRIST AND HIS MOTHER IN ITALIAN ART. 





S97, Edited vy JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Any). 
TRN With an Introduction by Rev. ROBERT EYTON (Canon of Westminster). 
“The Consisting of 50 Large-sized Photogravures, all in duplicate, making in all 100 Plates. 
ae The subjects represented are all the most celebrated Madonnas, Holy Families, Nativities, Crucifixions, and other subjects 
ady, portraying the ‘various incidents in the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Special permission has been obtained for the Reproduction of the Leonardo Cartoon from the President of the Royal Academy, 

_ and of the Cowper Madonna from Lord Cowper. 
ity of The Work contains Biographies of all the Artists whose Works are included, together with Descriptive and Historical Notes 
. of the Works themselves. 
© Subscriptions can now be received for the above Work. Prospectuses can be obtained at any Booksellers’. 

P SprcIMEN PLATES CAN BE VIEWED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ OFFICES, OR AT THE LEMERCIER GALLERY, 35 New Bonp Srrzezt, W. 
a The binding is of the best Roman Vellum and Sky-Blue Buckram. 
By PRICE TEN GUINEAS NET. 
é, 
= ART. 
en, JAMES M. HOPPIN, Professor of the History of Art in the Yale University. 
~ GREEK ART ON GREEK SOIL. With 12 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt tops, 
). demy 8vo, 78. 6d. ~ [Now ready. 
N 





AN IMPORTANT MILITARY WORK. 
~ LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. By Major Grimrenxzrt, Battalion-Commander 


in the Regiment ‘‘ Von Voigts-Rhetz” (8rd Hanoverian) No. 79. Translated by a Retired Officer. 








are The book contains twenty-feur Tactical exercises dealing with the operations of a small detached force of the three arms; with numerous examples of 

hat actual orders worked out by the Author. With 5 large Maps in pocket at end of book, and 2 Coloured Maps inserted in the volume. Square demy 8vo, &. net. 

The The work is based on the operations around Metz in 1870. It has already reached a Fourth Edition in Germany; has, by command of the Japanese War Office, 
" been Transiated into Japanese ; and has also recently been Translated into French. [Ready immediately. 

0! 

to 

= ECONOMICS. 

or , TT KT, . 

b, THE HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. By Henry Donnine Macteop, M.A., Author 
of “The Theory of Credit,” “* The Elements of Banking,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, [Lately published. 

T “’ We have no hesitation in describing ‘The History of Economics,’ by Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, as the most masterly exposition of economic theory that 
“4 has appeared within recent years,”—Bullionist. 

/ 

7 

, A BOOK OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 

y THE AMEER, ABDUR RAHMAN. By Sreruen Wueeter, F.R.G.S., sometime 
D Fellow of the Punjab University. With Portraits and Maps, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Wheeler’s volume must be regarded as a very valuable and timely contribution to the contemporary history of the Indian Empire.”—Times, 





New Novels to Ask for at the Libraries. 


GABRIEL SETOUN. 
GEORGE MALCOLM: a Novel. By Gasriez Seroun, Author of “Robert Urquhart,” “ Barncraig,” 


| &. 6s, 


— Ce wae 





EDWARD JENKINS. 
A WEEK OF PASSION: a Novel. By Epwarp Jenkins, Author of “Ginx’s Baby,” &c. 6s. 


SAMUEL GORDON. 
IN YEARS OF TRANSITION: a Novel. By Samvuet Gorpon, Author of “A Handful 


of Exotics.” 6s. 


DARLEY DALE. 
CHLOE: aNovel. By Dartey Date, Author of “ The Village Blacksmith,” &c. 6s. 








LAD’S LOVE. ByS. R. Crockert, Author of “ Bog-myrtle and Peat,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS. By Frepvertc Carre, Author of “The City,” <&e. 


Large crown 8yo, 6s. 
MR. PETERS. By Riccarpo Srepuens, Author of “The Cruciform Mark,” &. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
BELINDA’S BEAUX. By Arasetra Keneaty, Author of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” &. Large crown 


8vo, 6s. 


OUR LADDIE. By Onienant Smeaton. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHARITY CHANCE. By Water Raymonp, Author of “Tryphena in Love,” &. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
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NEW WORKS. 





NOW READY. 


THE LOST EMPIRES OF THE MODERN 


WORLD. Being some Account of the Lost Territories of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Holland. By Water Frewen Lorp, Author of “The Lost 
Possessions of England.” In crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The author has caught hold of an excellent idea, and worked it out with 


veal historical skill.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES OF A MUSIC LOVER. By Lady 


Hexen Ogaven. In crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Decidedly smart and bright, the writer's candid criticism of herself and 
ethers is always entertaining.’ — Scotsman, 





NOW READY. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. With Anecdotes ang 


Recollections of Chopin, Berlioz, Erard, George Sand, M. 

Rossini, Henselt, Sir Charles Hallé, Rubinstein, Joachim, wy 

By Auicz Mancoxp Diexu. In crown 8vo, 6s. : 
_ ‘Acknowledgment must be rendered to the anthor’s genial style, her obvio 
sincerity coupled with knowledge, and her excellent advice to young and iner. 
perienced musicians,”’—Ath a i 





NOW READY. 


LETTERS AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED 


WRITINGS OF WaLTER SAVAGH LANDOR. Edited by Srepye 
Wueever, Author of “The Amir Abdur Rahman.” With F * 
Landor, “ Ianthe,” and other Illustrations. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
‘* Mr. Wheeler has done his work well, and has produced an interesting book,” 
—Times, 


Portraits of 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


A FIERY 


ORDEAL. 


By TASMA. 
Author of “Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” “Not Counting the Cost,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





WHERE THE REEDS WAVE. By Annu 


Exuiot, Author of *‘ Dr, Edith Romney,” ‘‘A Family Arrangement,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
“‘ Certainly a book to be read.” —Athenzum, 
“Has great merits in its conception and its execution, and should raise the 
author's place among writers of fiction.” —Scotsman. 


A RASH VERDICT. By Leste Kern, 


Author of ‘‘ Lisbeth,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 
“The characterisation is excellent. Leslie Keith has done well here, and 
those who read the novel will thank him for a pleasant time,”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ A clever story, which is told with grace and animation, and possesses, more- 
‘over, the charm of the unexpected.”— World, 


STAPLETON’S LUCK. By Marcgry Hots, 


Author of ‘Up in Arms,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
“Miss Hollis has contrived a clever and exciting plot, has worked it out ina 
most able and consistent manner, and taken all the way round, ‘Stapleton’s 
Luck’ is as lively and entertaining a story as one need desire,”’—Literary World, 


HIS FAULT OR HERS? By Dzas Cromarry, 


Author of *‘A High Little World, and What Huppened There,” &&, In] 
vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The manner in which the tale is told, the variety of the characters, and the 
vigorous literary style combine to make a fascinating story.””"—Dundee Advertiser, 


LIFE’S WAY. By Scuuytzr Suetron, In 


1 vol, crown Svo, 6s, 


DEAR FAUSTINA. By Ruopa Brovcunoy, 


anya of “ Red as a Rose is She.” SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol, crown 
vo, 63. 

“The dénofiment brings to an artistic and natural close a study of con. 
temporary manners which will certainly enhance the author’s reputation as an 
alert and penetrating observer of her sex,”’—World, 





ON THE KNEES OF THE GODS. By Col. 


A. F. P. Harcourt, Author of “ For Love and Liberty,” ‘‘ Jack and Minory,” 


&c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


**An Angio-Indian story full of local colour and other good qualities.’"—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 


8vo, 6s, 





THE OLD, OLD STORY. By Rosa N. Canny, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 


** Wholesome and sweet, full of refinement of thought, and true to a not im- 
possible high standard of action.’’—Globe, 





THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Each complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, sold separately, in red cloth, gilt lettered, price 28. 6d. or in green cloth, 


price 2s. 


SALE OVER TWO MILLION COPIES. 


EAST LYNNE. 430th Thousand. 
The CHANNINGS. 180th Thou- 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
120th Thonsand. 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 


9 ith Thorzand, 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


105°h Thousavd, 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 65th Thousand. 
ROLAND YORKE. 115th Thousand. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 


50th Thonsand. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 80th Thou- 


| ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 





68th Thou- 
sand. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 54th Thousand. 


|GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 


th Thousand. 


The RED COURT FARM. 60th 


Thousand, 


WITHIN the MAZE. 85th Thou- 


sand, 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 50th Thousand. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 50th Thousand. 
OSWALD CRAY. 52nd Thousand. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 


33rd Thousan 


ANNE HEREFORD. 45th Thousand. 





DENE HOLLOW. 45th Thousand. 
EDINA. 40th Thousand. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 60th Thousand. ~ 
The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. 15th 


POMEROY ABBEY. 40th Thousand. | 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. 22nd - 


Thousand. 
The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE 


15th Thousand. 


ASHLEY. 15th Thousand. 
BESSIE RANE. 15th Thousand. 


The FOLLOWING STORIES are now issued in red cloth ONLY, price 28, 6d. each :— 


ADAM GRAINGER. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 





ORVILLE COLLEGE. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 
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